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PREFACE 

apology  may  naturally  be  expected  for  the 
appearance  of  this  volume  of  lectures.  It  is 
always  a  hazardous  experiment  to  publish  a  work 
which  has  not  been  revised  for  the  press  by  its 
author ;  and  if  the  wisdom  of  such  a  procedure  is 
open  to  question  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  more 
than  usually  so  in  the  case  of  lectures,  written  hastily 
from  week  to  week  by  one  who  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  long  and  trying  illness.  I  have  not  entered 
upon  the  task  which  has  been  committed  to  me  without 
a  full  sense  of  its  responsibility  and  its  delicacy. 

Some  months  after  Dr.  Stokes'  death  the  manuscript 
of  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the 
winter  of  1897-8  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  it  was 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  given 
to  the  public.  The  suggestion  had  already  been  made 
in  the  Guardian  that  this  should  be  done.  In  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  suggestion  was  one  that 
ought  to  be  acted  upon,  I  was  guided  by  two  main 
considerations :  Dr.  Stokes'  expressed  intention  with 
reference  to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  lectures  contained 
in  this  volume,  and  the  work  which  he  accomplished 
in  the  past. 
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"I  have  come  now/'  wrote  Dr.  Stokes,  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  Anglo-Norman  Church,  "to 
the  limits  which  I  have  marked  out  for  myself.  Were 
I  to  go  farther  I  should  tread  upon  the  boundaries 
of  the  modern  history  of  Ireland.  At  some  other 
time,  if  God  spares  me  health  and  strength,  I  hope 
to  deal  with  that  subject."  It  was  with  the  view  of 
fulfilling  the  purpose  here  indicated,  that  so  much  of 
his  time  was  spent,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 
in  amassing  materials  connected  with  the  later  history 
of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The 
period  which  seems  to  have  had  most  attraction  for 
him  was  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 
Had  he  lived  to  develop  the  scheme  which  he  had 
devised,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  he  would  have 
told  the  story  of  that  period,  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  biographies  ;  and  he  often  spoke  of  his  intention 
of  printing  his  lectures  on  Archbishop  King.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  at  least  were  written  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  publication. 

It  has  been  the  reproach  of  the  Irish  Church  in 
the  past  that  the  mass  of  its  members  have  had  so 
little  knowledge  of  its  chequered  history,  and  have 
shown  so  little  interest  in  its  story.  If  that  reproach 
has  now  been  to  some  extent  removed,  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  unwearied  labours  of  Professor  Stokes. 
There  was,  indeed,  earlier  in  the  present  century  a 
distinguished  band  of  scholars  who  devoted  great 
learning  and  energy  to  the  investigation  of  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  History.  The  names  of  William  Reeves, 
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of  James  Henthorn  Todd,  of  George  Petrie,  and  of 
one  who  is  still  happily  with  us,  Robert  King,  are 
household  words  with  all  students  of  this  subject. 
What  was  needed  was  one  who  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  presenting  to  the  general  public  the  results  of  their 
researches  in  a  form  at  once  scholarly  and  attractive. 
Dr.  Stokes  made  the  attempt  to  do  this,  and  that 
his  efforts  were  in  the  highest  degree  successful  is 
known  by  all  readers  of  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church, 
and  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  has  been  done  by 
these  two  books  to  promote  knowledge  among  general 
readers  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church  than  by 
any  other  volumes  which  have  issued  from  the  press 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  centuries  which 
followed  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest  are  nearly  as 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  Irish  Churchmen  as  those 
which  preceded  it.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  skill 
which  has  kindled  so  wide  an  interest  in  the  careers 
of  Patrick  and  Columba  and  Columbanus,  of  the 
Geraldines  and  Laurence  O'Toole  and  Henry  of 
London,  may  stir  up  in  many  the  desire  to  know 
more  of  Dudley  Loftus,  Narcissus  Marsh,  William 
King,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Irish  Church  in 
its  later  days.  The  hand  which  painted  such  vivid 
pictures  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  Irish  History 
had  certainly  not  lost  its  cunning  when  it  sketched 
in  these  lectures  the  worthies  of  the  time  of  James  II., 
William  III.  and  Anne. 

In   the   hope,   then,  that  I  may  thus  in  some  degree 
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further  the  work  to  which  my  distinguished  predecessor 
in  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  devoted  so  many 
years  and  so  much  toil,  I  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
seeing  his  last  course  of  lectures  through  the  press. 
That  I  have  judged  rightly  in  deciding  to  do  so  I 
am  encouraged  to  believe  by  many  expressions  of 
approval  from  those  whose  antiquarian  and  historical 
knowledge  gives  them  the  right  to  speak. 

The  work  which  is  now  finished,  though  always 
a  pleasant  one,  has  not  been  free  from  difficulty.  The 
manuscript  of  the  lectures  contained  scarcely  any 
references  to  authorities  except  those  which  are 
(sometimes  vaguely)  indicated  in  the  text.  I  have 
endeavoured,  however,  to  verify  every  statement,  and 
have  indicated  the  sources  of  information,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  them,  in  the  footnotes. 
For  these  notes,  except  where  they  are  marked  with 
the  initial  "  S.,"  I  am  responsible.  The  alterations 
in  the  text  of  the  lectures  which  a  careful  examination 
of  authorities  has  rendered  necessary  have  for  the 
most  part  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  excision  or 
addition  of  a  few  words.  Additional  notes,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  prove  of  some  interest,  have  been 
added  to  Lectures  I.,  VI.,  VII.,  XII.,  XIII. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  for  allowing  me  to  make  an  attempt  (un 
happily  unsuccessful)  to  photograph  the  portraits  of 
Narcissus  Marsh  and  William  King  in  the  Palace, 
Dublin  ;  to  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  for  a  similar 
permission  with  regard  to  the  portraits  in  the  Provost's 
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House  and  in  the  theatre  of  Trinity  College  ;  to  the 
Rev.  S.  F.  H.  Robinson  for  taking  the  photographs 
from  which  the  illustrations  have  been  reproduced ; 
to  Professor  Johnston  for  the  additional  note  to 
Lecture  VI. ;  to  the  Rev.  William  Reynell,  B.D., 
F.  Elrington  Ball,  Esq.,  Thomas  Drew,  Esq.,  Canon 
flfrench,  the  Rev.  N.  J.  D.  White,  B.D.,  Thomas 
Cooke-Trench,  Esq.,  and  other  friends,  for  their  kind 
response  to  my  incessant  demands  upon  their  time  and 
learning ;  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
for  permission  to  reprint  part  of  Lecture  VI.  ;  and  to 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland  for  allowing  me  to  include  Lecture  II.  in  the 
present  series. 

I  trust  this  volume  may  serve  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  him  from  whom  in  years  gone  by 
I  learned  almost  my  first  lessons  in  the  histcny  of 
my  Mother  Church. 

H.  J.  LAWLOR. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE, 

St.  Thomas's  Day  1899. 
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LECTURE    I 
RICHARD   LINGARD,   D.D. 

DURING  the  present  term  I  intend  to  deliver  a 
series  of  Lectures  upon  some  notable  divines 
who  graced  the  Church  of  Ireland  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  who,  owing  to  the  lapse 
of  time,  are  comparatively  unknown  to  the  men  of  the 
present  day.  This  course  will,  I  trust,  serve  a  double 
purpose.  It  will  recall  from  oblivion  men  distinguished 
in  their  time,  and  will  also  serve  to  show  future  clergy 
men  of  this  Church  how  they  may  stir  up  an  interest  in 
their  parishes  by  writing  their  own  local  histories.  I 
have  chosen,  therefore,  not  merely  distinguished  prelates 
like  Marsh  of  Dublin  and  Armagh,  and  King,  the  ablest 
archbishop  who  ever  occupied  the  see  of  Dublin,  but 
presbyters  also  like  [Swift,1  the  most  celebrated  divine 
and  literary  man  that  ever  was  connected  with  this 
Church,  and  Baldwin,2  the  famous  provost  of  Trinity 
College,  and]  3  Skelton,  the  learned  rector  of  Pettigo 

1  Professor  Stokes  had  collected  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  for  lectures  on  Swift,  part  of  which  was  used  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland, 
a  fragment  of  which  was  printed  in  the  Jotirnal,  5th  ser., 
vol.  ix.  p.  in,  under  the  title  Swiftiana. 

2  See  The  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin  from  its 
Foundation  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  J.  W. 
Stubbs,  Dublin,  1889,  pp.  164-9;  The  Book  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  isgi—iSgi,  Belfast,  1892,  p.  55  sqq. 

3  The  words  enclosed  in  brackets  are  deleted  in  the  manu 
script  ;  but  I  have  allowed  them  to  stand,  as  they  may  serve  to 
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and  the  most  active  controversialist  of  the  last 
century.1 

I  shall  begin  with  a  certain  man  of  whom  I  will  venture 
to  say  not  one  of  you  has  ever  before  heard  anything, 
and  that  man  is  Dr.  Richard  Lingard,  who  united  in 
himself  the  various  characters  of,  first,  a  Meath  curate 
and  incumbent,  then  an  ejected  minister  under  Cromwell, 
then  a  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  under  Charles  II.,  terminating  his 
varied  career  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  as 
Dean  of  Lismore.  I  think  such  a  life  as  that,  lived 
at  such  a  stirring  period,  ought  to  prove  interesting 
to  divinity  students  of  Trinity  College,  and  may  be 
specially  useful  as  showing  you  how  you  may  work  up 
in  the  future  the  parochial  history  of  your  own  cures. 
Richard  Lingard  was,  like  most  of  the  clergy  of  our 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a 
Cambridge  man,2  educated  at  that  University  about  the 
year  1620,  or  during  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  He 
was  ordained  by  Thomas  Ram,  Bishop  of  Ferns  and 
Leighlin,  as  deacon  on  October  22nd,  1621,  and  as 
priest  by  the  same  prelate  on  nearly  the  same  date  in 
i622.3  After  several  years'  service  in  the  diocese  of 

indicate  the  amount  of  material  which  the  author  had  collected 
for  the  illustration  of  the  later  history  of  the  Irish  Church, 
though  he  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  make  full  use  of  it. 
Among  his  papers  were  found  the  opening  paragraphs  of  a 
lecture  on  Anthony  Dopping  (born  1643,  died  1697),  succes 
sively  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Bishop 
of  Meath,  who  is  not  mentioned  here.  See  on  him,  Stubbs, 
op.  cit.,  p.  337  sq.,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

1  See  The  Complete  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Philip  Skelton, 
Rector  of  Fintona,  etc.,  to  which  is  prefixed  Burdys  Life 
of  the  Author ',  edited  by  Robert  Lynam,  London,  1824  (six 
volumes). 

2  Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.  Ed.  Bliss,  ii.  318. 

3  The  evidence  for  this  statement  is  found  in  the  Visitatio 
Regalis  tenta  in  ecclesia  parochiali  de  Try  me  die  Mercurii 
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Ferns  and  Leighlin,  he  seems  to  have  moved  1  to  the 
diocese  of  Meath,  and  was  apparently  a  beneficed 
clergyman  in  that  diocese  in  February  1630,  when, 
according  to  the  Royal  Visitation  of  1633,  he  inducted 
William  Griffin  as  vicar  of  Trim.2  Lingard  sub 
sequently  held  the  vicarage  of  Killare  in  the  diocese 
of  Meath,3  which  may  have  been  either  Killare  or 
Killary  in  the  north-east  of  Meath,  now  an  extinct 
benefice,  or  else  another  Killare  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath,4  formerly  regarded  as  the  umbilicus  of 

octavo  die  mensis  Jamiarii  Anno  Dnijuxta,  etc.^  1633.  This 
valuable  manuscript  was  formerly  in  charge  of  Dean  (after 
wards  Bishop)  Reeves,  among;  the  records  of  the  diocese  of 
Armagh.  After  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  it 
was  deposited  in  the  Record  Office,  Dublin,  but  meanwhile 
Dr.  Reeves  had  made  a  transcript  of  it,  which  is  now  pre 
served  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  record 
of  Richard  Lingard  here  referred  to  is  in  the  roll  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  which  follows  the  list  of  benefices. 
See  p.  56  of  the  transcript. 

1  The  inference,   which  the  author   evidently  regarded  as 
doubtful,  that  Lingard  served  for  some  time  in  the  diocese  of 
Bishop  Ram  will  not  hold  good.     Ordination  by  the  bishop  of 
one  diocese  for  work  in  another  was  not  uncommon  in  Ireland 
in  the  seventeenth  century.    Thus  William  King  was  ordained 
deacon  by  the   Bishop  of  Deny,  though  his  cure  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Tuam  {English  Historical  Review,  vol.  xiii.  p.  3 14). 
And  in  October  1621  the  see  of  Meath  was  vacant.     James 
Ussher  was  consecrated  bishop  on  December  2nd. 

2  No  particulars  are  given  as  to  his  benefice.     In  the  roll 
(Transcript,  p.  59)  it  is  simply  stated  that  W.  Griffin,  having 
been  admitted  to  his  vicarages  on  Jan.  2ist,  1630,  "  inductus 
fuit  in  easdem  per  Richardum  Lingard  Clericum  xij°  Februarij 
1630." 

3  He  was  instituted  by  the  Bishop  (Anthony  Martin,  after 
wards    Provost    of  Trinity  College)  on    Nov.    5th,    1630,  and 
inducted   the  same  day  by  Rev.  William  Metcalfe.       l^isit. 
Regal.  (Reeves'  transcript,  p.  61). 

4  The  former  was  in  the  Deanery  of  Slane,  the  latter  in  the 
Deanery  of  Baltimore  Loxewdy.     The  former  was  valued  at 
£6  sterling  per  annum,  the  latter  at  ^"4,  and  of  both  it  was 
stated  that  the  "  Church  and  Chauncell "  were  "  ruynous  "  in 
Ussher's  Certificate  of  the  State  and  Revennewes  of  the 
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Ireland.  Killare  in  Westmeath  was  a  famous  spot  in 
ancient  times.  It  was  there  the  Synod  of  Rathbreasil 
of  A.D.  1 1 12  was  held,  which  first  attempted  to  mark  out 
Ireland  into  dioceses  after  the  English  model,1  and  there 
on  the  side  of  the  Hill  of  Usnagh  you  can  still  find  a 
rock  called  the  Stone  of  Divisions,2  famous  in  Ireland's 
history  as  the  place  where  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Ireland  used  to  be  held.3 

The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Killare  is  still  full  of 
ancient  ruins  and  ancient  traditions,  and  ought  to  be, 
for  a  clergyman  of  an  historical  mind,  a  most  charming 
and  interesting  neighbourhood.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little 
more  about  Usnagh,  for  it  is  a  most  interesting  spot 
for  a  bicycle  trip  even  in  late  November.  It  is  situated 
about  six  miles  from  Mullingar,  commanding  a  splendid 
view  all  over  the  central  parts  of  Ireland.  It  was  from 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba  a  famous  spot 

Bishoppricke  of  Meath  and  Clo7iemackenosh,  dated  May 
28th,  1622  (Works,  Elrington's  edition,  1847 — 1864,  vol.  i. 
Appendix,  pp.  xcv,  cxiv).  There  is,  however,  no  room  for 
doubt  that  Killary  in  Meath  was  Lingard's  parish.  He 
appears  as  its  vicar  in  the  Royal  Visitation  already  referred 
to.  It  was  in  the  Bishop's  gift. 

1  There  is  here  apparently  some  confusion.     The  Synod  of 
Rathbreasil  seems  to  have  been   held  at  Mountrath  in  the 
Queen's  County  at  some  date  between   mo  and   1118.     See 
King,  Memoir  Introductory  to  the  History  of  the  Primacy  of 
Armagh,  p.  81  sqq. ;  Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  iv, 
p.  38  sqq.     The  Synod  of  Usneach  was  a  distinct  assembly 
held  in  mi,  at  which  Meath  was  divided  into  the  dioceses  of 
Clonmacnoise  and  Clonard.     With  one  or  other  of  these  may 
possibly  be  identified  the  convention  of  Fiadh  Mic  Aengusa. 
King,    I.e.,    Olden,   Church  of  Ireland,  p.   215,  Annals  of 
Loch  Ce,  sub  ann.  mi,  Annals  of  Innisf alien  (O'Conor), 
sub  ann.  1094. 

2  So  called  by  Keating;  now  known  as  the  "Cat's  Rock," 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  of  Westmeath,  sheet  24. 

3  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  (R.I. A.),  Westmeath,  vol.   i. 
p.  118  sqq. 
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in  Celtic  history.  St.  Hugh  of  Rahue,1  a  cousin  of 
St.  Columba  in  the  sixth  century,  and  St.  Baithan,2  a 
disciple  of  the  same  saint  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  lived  near  Killare,  while  the  Synod  of 
Usnagh,  in  A.D.  1112,  recognised  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  as  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  Dublin  alone  excepted, 
which  it  reserved  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury.3 
But,  interesting  as  Killare  must  have  been  to  a 
historical  mind,  clergymen  were  scarce  in  Meath  in 
those  days,4  and  Lingard  does  not  seem  to  have  tarried 

1  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Stokes  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Fifth  Series,  vol.  vi. 
p.  325  sqq.  :   St.  Hugh   of  Rahue  :  his  Church,  his  Life, 
and  his  Times.     Compare  Joyce,   Irish  Names  of  Places, 
Second  Series  (1875).  84-88  ;  Cogan,  Diocese  of  Meath,  ii.  522  ; 
Reeves  on  the  "  Hymnus  Sancti  Aidi "  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (First  Series),  vol.  vii.  p.   91. 
The  birthplace  of  St.  Hugh  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be 
Killare.    Dr.  Stokes  gives  reasons  in  the  article  just  mentioned 
for  believing  that  he  was  born  at  Rahue,  some  ten  miles  away. 

2  See   Diet,   of  Christ.   Biog.    s.v.    Baithen   (2),   and    the 
authorities  there  referred  to. 

3  The  reference  is  to  the  Synod  of  Rathbreasil,  the  acts  of 
which   in    the  Book  of  Clonenagh   appear  to  have   omitted 
Dublin  from  the  list  of  episcopal  sees.     But  the  reason  here 
assigned  for  the  omission  seems  to  be  a  conjecture  of  Keating. 
See   O'Mahony's  translation  of  Keating's  History,   p.  598  ; 
King's  Primacy,  p.  82. 

4  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark   is 
afforded  by  Ussher's  Certificate,  quoted  above — a  document 
of  the  highest  value  for  those  who  wish  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     From  it  we  learn  (p.  cxxii.  sqq.)  that 
in  the  Deanery  of  Clonmacnoise  in  1622  there  were  nine  bene 
fices,   of  which   three  were   held  by   Mr.  John   Ankers,  viz. 
Ballyloughloe,  Killcleagh  and  Athlone  (to  which,  as  observed 
in   the  text,   Lingard   afterwards   succeeded),  while   he  was 
sequestrator  of  a  fourth,  Clonemacknosh,  and  held  two  others 
in  the  Deanery   of  Ballimore   Loxewdy.     Two   other  of  the 
Clonmacnoise   benefices  (together  with   a  third  in    another 
deanery)  were  held  by  Mr.  John  Stearne.     Of  the  remaining 
three  Ussher  writes,  "Voyde  of  soe  little  worth  that  nobody 
will  accept  of  them  "  :  and  opposite  seven  of  the  nine  the  note 
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long  at  Killare,  for  in  two  or  three  years  he  was 
removed  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away,1  to  the  united 
vicarages  of  Athlone  and  Killcleagh  and  the  curacy  of 
Ballyloughloe,2  to  which  was  united  in  1639  the  ancient 
Archdeaconry  of  Clonmacnoise,  Lingard  being  the  last 
holder  of  that  venerable  dignity  in  either  communion 
which  retains  such  titles.3  The  united  value  of  the 
three  parishes  of  Athlone,  Killcleagh  and  Ballyloughloe 
was  just  £85  per  annum.4  It  was,  however,  an  age  of 
church  restoration,  and  Strafford  and  Laud  were  right 
good  friends  of  the  Irish  Church.  And  so  Strafford 
procured  the  restoration  of  the  rectorial  tithes  to  some  of 
Mr.  Lingard's  parishes,  and  thus  increased  his  income.5 

stands  "  The  Church  and  Chauncell  ruynous."  The  dean  was 
apparently  non-resident  and  had  no  parochial  duty,  the  arch 
deaconry  was  "  extinct  and  wasted  nothing  worth.' '  Truly  a 
melancholy  picture  ! 

1  This  is  the  distance  from  Killare  in  Westmeath  to  Ath 
lone  :  but  Killary  in  the  Deanery  of  Slane  is  distant  from  the 
latter  over  fifty  miles.      Where  Lingard  resided  must   be  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  as  the  Visitation  of  1633,  unlike  that 
of    1622,    does   not    give   any   information   as   to   the    place 
of  residence  of  curates.     He  did  not   resign    Killary  on  his 
appointment  to  the  united  benefices  in  Westmeath.     See  the 
Royal  Visitation  (Transcript,  pp.  38,  48). 

2  He   was   admitted   by   the   Bishop  (Anthony    Martin)   on 
Sept.    28,    and    inducted    by   the    Rev.   Thomas    Astbrooke, 
Oct.  5,  1633  (  Visitation,  Reeves'  Transcript,  p.  56). 

3  Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  147. 

4  I   do  not  know  what  evidence  exists  for  this  statement. 
According  to  the  Visitation  of  1633,  the  value  of  Athlone  was 
^"30  per  annum,  and  of  Killcleagh  ^40,  that  of  Ballyloughloe 
not  being  given.     The  annual  value  of  Killary  was  ^8.     In 
1622,  according  to  Ussher,  the  value  of  Athlone  was  only  ,£20, 
of  Killcleagh  and  Ballyloughloe  ^"15  each — total  ,£50. 

5  All  his  parishes  except  Killary  had  the  rectoriaf  tithes  and 
glebes  restored  in  the  year  1635.     See  Erck's  Ecclesiastical 
Register,  Dublin,   1830,  p.  24.     The  restoration  of  the  tithes 
was  in  certain  cases  possible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,     It  was  suggested  by  Laud  to 
Wentworth.     See  Knowler,  Earl  of  Strajforde'1  s  Letters  and 
Dispatches,  London,  1739,  vol.  i.  p.  173.     Laud  notes  among 
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He  held  these  three  Meath  parishes  from  1633  to  1660, 
during  which  long  period  his  lot  was  cast  in  very 
troublous  times  and  places.  He  was  there  in  1641, 
when  the  Great  Rebellion  took  place.  He  was  there 
all  through  the  Civil  War,  which  ravaged  Ireland  in 
every  part,  and  he  seems  to  have  held  his  living  not 
withstanding  all  difficulties  down  to  the  year  1651, 
when  Sir  Charles  Coote  and  General  Ireton  took 
possession  of  Athlone  and  expelled  the  Church  clergy, 
substituting  Puritan  ministers  in  their  stead.1  Lingard 
survived,  however,  till  1660  and  the  Restoration. 

Trinity  College  and  the  whole  Irish  Church  was 
then  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  But  this  was 
not  because,  as  some  prejudiced  minds  would  fain 
think,  of  the  supremacy  of  Puritanism,  for  during  the 
Commonwealth  several  distinguished  men  had  taught 
in  the  College,  as  also  in  the  sister  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  That  was  the  time  when 
Walton's  Polyglott^  was  designed  and  carried  on  by 
men  like  Walton,  Lightfoot,  Castell,  and  Pococke 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Dudley  Loftus  here 
in  Dublin.3  Scholars,  too,  like  South,  John  Locke, 

the  "  things  which  I  have  projected  to  do,  if  God  bless  me  in 
them,"  the  following  :  "  To  procure  King  Charles  to  give  all 
the  impropriations  yet  remaining  in  the  Crown,  within  the 
Realm  of  Ireland,  to  that  poor  Church "  ;  and  he  marks  it, 
"  Done  and  setled  there."  Wharton's  History  of  the  Troubles 
and  Tryal  of  William  Laud,  London,  1695,  p.  68. 

1  The  first  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  one  Cox.     In  the 
Commonwealth    Council  Books,  vol.  xx.  (£),    article   94,    vol. 
xxi.  (£)  f,  i2b,  is  recorded  the  appointment  of  Ezekiel  Webb  to 
be   preacher  at   Athlone    "  till  Mr.  Cox  late   minister  there 
return  or  until  further  order,"  at  a  salary  of  ^160  per  annum. 
This  was  on  the  2yth  January,  1656-7.     Webb's  appointment 
ran  from  the  25th  December  preceding. 

2  This  famous  work  appeared  in  1657. 

3  To  these  names  may  be  added  that  of  Archbishop  James 
Ussher.     See  Walton,   Polyglott,  vol.  i.  Prolegomena  p.  89  ; 
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Ashmole  the  celebrated   antiquarian  and   numismatist, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Matthew  Poole  the  commentator, 
Anthony  Wood   the  historian,  and  Barlow,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  but  then  librarian  at  the  Bodleian, 
were    at    Oxford   during    Cromwell's   rule.     While   at 
Cambridge  at  the  same  period  we  find  a  brilliant  band 
called    the    Cambridge    Platonists,    embracing    Henry 
More,  John  Smith,  and  Benjamin  Whichcote,  together 
with  numbers  of  like-minded  men,  among  whom  were 
reckoned  John  Lightfoot,  Cudworth,  and  Simon  Patrick. 
Here  in  Dublin  there  were  not  wanting  able  men,1  too, 
such  as  John  Stearne,2  the  founder  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,    who    was    originally   appointed    Professor 
of  Hebrew  in   the   University,  so  that  he   must   have 
been    a   man   of  considerable    attainments  ;  while    the 
Provost  of  that  day  was  one  Dr.  Samuel  Winter,  a 
very  active  and  energetic  man,  who  took   right  good 
care  of  the  college  property,3  though  he  had  not  taken 
the  Provost's  oath,4  and  was  consequently  displaced  at 

Dr.  J.  Gwynn,  On  a  Syriac  MS.  belonging  to  the  Collection 
of  Archbishop  Usshcr  in  Trans,  of  R.  I.  A.,  vol.  xxvii. 
pp.  5,  12,  17. 

1  Among"  them  Miles  Symner,  founder  of  the  famous  Dublin 
Mathematical  School,  who  owed  his  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Mathematics  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  :  Stubbs, 
p.  90. 

2  Grand-nephew  of  Archbishop  Ussher  ;    born    1624,   died 
1669.     He  seems  never  to  have  performed  the  duties  of  the 
Professorship  of  Hebrew,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1656. 
He   was   also   Professor   of  Laws   and   Regius    Professor   of 
Physic.      The   College   of  Physicians   was   founded  by  him 
after  the  Restoration,  in  Trinity  Hall,  Hoggin  Green,  which 
had  for  some  years  (1616 — 1641)  served  as  a  hostel  for  Trinity 
College.     See  Stubbs,  op.  cit.  pp.  90,  92,  102-6,  345. 

3  Stubbs,  p.  93. 

4  Ib.  p.   95.     The   oath   which   according  to   the   Laudian 
statutes  was  required  to  be  taken  by  a  newly-appointed  Provost 
contained   the   words,    "  Juro   me  .  .  .   auctoritatem  regiam 
in  omnibus  summam  .      .  estimaturum,"  and  was  therefore 
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the  Restoration.  His  descendants,  like  those  of  many 
other  of  the  Republican  leaders  of  those  times,  will  be 
found  in  the  ranks  ot  Irish  churchmen  and  Irish  land 
lords  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Winter  was  succeeded  in 
the  provostship  by  Thomas  Seele.1  But  it  was  necessary, 
not  only  to  appoint  a  Provost,  but  to  provide  Fellows 
for  the  College,  for  none  of  those  found  in  office  in 
1660  were  legally  qualified.  Accordingly2  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  as  Chancellor,  instructed  Provost  Seele 
and  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,3  to  name  five  persons 4  who 
should  be  appointed  Senior  Fellows,  and  form,  with 
two  others  to  be  selected  from  the  fellows  already 
holding  office,  a  Board.  According  to  the  statutes  of 
the  College  the  Board  could  then  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  body  of  Junior  Fellows.  Among  the  names  which 
Bishop  Taylor  selected — and  we  may  be  sure  he  took 

naturally  not  enforced  during  the  Commonwealth.  We  are 
not  told  that  \Vinter  declined  to  take  the  oath  at  the  Restora 
tion.  Like  his  successor  (see  below,  p.  30)  he  could  have 
been  deprived  under  another  statute  :  "  Volumus  tamen,  ut 
nullus  in  Praepositum  eligatur,  nisi  coelebs,  et  si  forte  post 
electionem,  uxorem  duxerit,  aut  cedat,  aut  ipso  facto  a  Collegio 
amoveatur." 

1  Seele  assumed  the  government  of  the  College,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Government  and 
Management  of  Affairs  in  Ireland,  in  November,   1660;   he 
was  formally  admitted  as  Provost  on  January  22,  1660-1.     See 
Dziblin    University   Calendar,  1877,  vol.   ii.  p.   188;   Stubbs, 
p.  TOO  ;  and  the  College  Register. 

2  Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond,  Newed.,  Oxford, 
1851,  vol.  iv.  p.  17  ;  Stubbs,  p.  99  sq. ;   University  Calendar, 
1877,  "•  P-  !98. 

3  Jeremy  Taylor  was   at  this   time   Bishop-elect  of  Down 
and   Connor,    and  Vice-Chancellor    of   the    University.      To 
the  latter  office  he  was  appointed  by  Ormonde  on  August 
3ist,  1660  :  Book  of  Trinity  College^  Ditblin,  1591 — iSgi,  p.  33. 

4  Their  names  were  John  Stearne  (see  above,  p.  10,  note2), 
Joshua  Cowley,  Richard  Lingard,  William  Vincent  and  Patrick 
Sheridan.    Nathaniel  Hoyleand  Caesar  Williamson,  Common 
wealth  Fellows  who  remained  in  office,  made  up  the  statutory 
number  of  seven. 
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pains  over  the  choice,  for  he  was  just  then  resident 
within  the  walls  of  the  College  1 — was  that  of  our  hero 
Richard  Lingard.2  He  wanted  him  for  a  twofold  purpose  : 
(i)  as  a  Senior  Fellow,  gifted  therefore  with  a  due 
share  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  endowed  with 
a  power  of  government ;  and  (2)  as  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  therefore  qualified  with  due  learning  for 
the  instruction  of  the  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 
When  Taylor  was  looking  about  for  such  a  divine,  he 
fixed  upon  Archdeacon  Lingard  as  the  subject  of  his 
choice  ;  and  we  shall  see  from  a  specimen  of  one  of 
his  sermons  which  I  shall  give  you  that  Lingard  fully 
answered  Taylor's  requirements,  and  was  one  who 
could  instruct  the  Dublin  students  of  divinity  in  that 
wide  and  extensive  course  of  theology  which  alone  can 
make  a  man  a  sound  divine.3 

Now,  though  there  was  in  the  seventeenth  century 
no  College  Calendar 4  and  no  appointed  course  to  which 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  had  to  keep,  yet  we 
see  from  Ussher's  Divinity  Lectures  that  the  Roman 

1  This   interesting"   fact  is   inferred   from   an   entry   in   the 
Register  of  Trinity  College,  under  the  year  1667,  which  speaks 
of  "  the  great  middle  chamber  in  Sir  Richard  Scot's  buildings 
adjoining  unto  the  steeple,  lately  in  the  possession  of  the  Right 
Reverend   Father  in   God,  Jeremy  Lord   Bishop  of  Down." 
Stubbs,  p.  107. 

2  Cotton  has  some  doubt  whether  the  Richard  Lingard  who 
had  been  Archdeacon  of  Clonmacnoise  was  the  same  individual 
as  the  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  :  Fasti,  iii    147. 

3  These  sentences  embody  a  very  natural  inference  from  the 
list  of  Divinity  Professors  in  the  Dublin  University  Calendar, 
which  gives  Lingard  as  the  first  Professor  after  the  Restoration. 
But  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  Caesar  Williamson  was  the 
first  after  the  Restoration  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Professor 
of  Divinity,  though  he  had  the  title  of  Divinity  Lecturer.     In 
succession  to  him  Lingard  was  appointed  Lecturer,  and  after 
he  had  held  the  office  for  a  year  his  title  was  changed  to  that 
of  Professor.     See  below,  p.  25. 

4  The  first  University  Calendar  was  published  in  1833. 
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Catholic  controversy  and  the  works  of  Bellarmine 
always  formed  one  prominent  subject  of  discussion.1 
Of  Dr.  Hoyle,  too,  who  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  between  1623  and  1641*  we  are  told  that  he 
spent  fifteen  years  in  studying  and  lecturing  upon  the 
controversial  works  of  Bellarmine.3 

Now,  there  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  test  Lingard's 
opinions  on  Church  matters.     In  the  year  1666  he  was 

1  There   were   at    one   time   three   manuscript  volumes   of 
Divinity  Prelections,  written  by  Ussher.     One  of  these  still 
remains,  and  is  printed  in  Elrington's  edition   of  Ussher's 
Works,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  119 — 523.      It  contains  two  courses  of 
lectures,  the  first  of  which,  dated  1610,  is  entitled  Catholica 
Assertio   integritatis  fontium,    Hebraicorum     Veteris   et 
Grcecorum  Novi  Testamenti:    adversus  partis  Pontifecice 
Theologos  ex  Pr  (election  ib  us  Jacobi  Usserii,  Sacrce  Theologies 
in  A  cademia  Dubliniensi  Professor  is.    The  other  purports  to 
consist  of  lectures  delivered  weekly  during  Trinity  Term,  1607. 
If  these  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
written,  Ussher  must  have  had  an  audience  of  very  consider 
able  capacity.     The  Prelections  are  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  are  full  of  quotations  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
and  even  Arabic.     Compare  Ussher's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

2  Joshua  Hoyle  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 
He   left   Dublin,  and  went  to   London  in  1641.     Thence  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  and  became  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Master  of  University  College  there  in  1648.     He  died  in 
1654.     See  his  life  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.<  and  Wood's 
Athene?   Oxonienses  (ed.  Bliss),  iii.  382.     He  must  not  be 
confused  with  his  contemporary  Nathaniel  Hoyle.     See  above, 
p.  ii,  note4,  and  The  Register  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Oxford  from  A.D.   1647  to  A.D.  1658,  edited  by 
Montagu  Burrows,  Camden  Society,  1881,  pp.  483,  492,  557. 

3  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  Wood's  A  thence  Oxonienses 
(ed.    Bliss,    1817),    vol.    iii.   col.    382,   where  we    read,    "In 
short  time  he  became  profound  in  the  fac.  of  divinity,  took 
his  doctor's  degree  therein,  and  at  length  was  made  divinity 
professor  of  the   university  of  Dublin.     In   which   office  he 
expounded  the  whole  Bible  through,  in  daily  lectures,  and  in 
the  chiefest  books  ordinarily  a  verse  a  day,  which  work  held 
him  almost  fifteen  years.     Some  time  before  he   had  ended 
that  work,  he  began  the  second  exposition  of  the  whole  Bible 
in  the  church  of  Trin.  coll.,  and  within  ten  years  he  ended  all 
the  New  Testament  (excepting  one  book  and  a  piece),  all  the 
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appointed  Dean  of  Lismore,1  and  two  years  later  he 
was  called  upon  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  king  at 
Whitehall.  The  sermon  was  a  vindication  of  the  use 
of  the  liturgy  or  fixed  form  of  public  prayer.  This 
was  a  point  upon  which  the  Westminster  Assembly 
and  all  the  Puritans  had  given  no  uncertain  sound. 
And  so  Lingard  published  his  Whitehall  discourse, 
which  is  an  admirable  sermon,  and  proves  him  to  have 
been  quite  able  to  speak  with  his  enemies  in  the  gate, 
and  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  him  to  any 
Puritan  who  might  challenge  him.  I  very  much  fear 
there  are  not  many  sermons  now  preached  and  pub 
lished  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  which  will  in  the  future 
as  well  repay  study  more  than  two  hundred  years  after 
publication  as  this  one  of  Dr.  Lingard's  does,  as  will  be 
manifest  by  the  following  abstract  thereof.  The  title  of 
the  sermon,  as  you  will  find  it  in  the  College  Library, 
is  :  A  sermon  preac/ied  before  the  King  at  Whitehall 
July  26,  1 668.  In  Defence  of  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church. 
By  Richard  Lingard,  P.P.?  D.D.  and  Dean  of  Lismore. 
Published  by  His  Majesties  special  Command,  London, 

prophets,  all  Solomon  and  Job  :  So  that  his  answer  to  Malone 
the  Jesuit  did  in  part  concur  with  both  these  labours.  He 
preached  also  and  expounded  thrice  every  sabbath  for  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  year,  once  every  holyday,  and  sometimes 
twice.  To  these  may  be  added  his  weekly  lectures  (as  pro 
fessor)  in  the  controversies,  and  his  answers  to  all  Bellarmine, 
in  word  and  writing,  concerning  the  real  presence,  and  his 
finishing  in  above  eight  years'  time  his  tome  of  the  seven 
sacraments  (for  there  he  began),  and  his  last  tome  in  six 
years  ;  and  after  that  sundry  years  in  the  tome  or  tomes 
remaining."  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  this 
passage  in  full,  so  interesting  is  the  picture  which  it  draws 
of  the  labours  of  a  Divinity  Professor  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

1  Cotton's  Fasti (2nd  ed.,i85i),  i.  169. 

*  These  letters  may  signify  "  Public  Professor,"  i.e.  of 
Divinity,  the  title  given  to  Lingard  on  the  title-page  of  the 
sermon  preached  at  his  funeral. 
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1668.  The  text  was  2  Chron.  xxix.  30,  ''Moreover 
Hezekiah  the  king  and  the  princes  commanded  the 
Levites  to  sing  praise  unto  the  Lord  with  the  words  of 
David  and  of  Asaph  the  seer,  and  they  sang  praises  with 
gladness ;  and  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped." 

He  begins  by  observing  that  there  was  a  twofold 
service  of  God  among  the  Jews — ceremonial  and  moral. 
The  ceremonial  consisted  in  sacrifices  and  offerings,  the 
law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances  delivered 
by  Moses,  and  to  be  managed  only  by  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
Nothing  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Church,  but 
everything  was  to  be  observed  punctually,  as  Moses 
ordered.  "  The  moral  service  of  God  consisted  in  prayers 
and  praises,  in  benedictions  and  vows  and  adorations 
which  Nature  teaches  every  rational  creature  should 
tender  unto  his  Maker,  and  the  obligation  to  this  is 
immutable  and  perpetual  by  virtue  of  that  oath  taken 
by  rational  creatures  (as  Hierocles  speaks)  which  men 
make  to  God  as  soon  as  they  are  made."  He  then 
distinguishes  between  the  services  of  the  Temple  and  of 
the  synagogues,  the  former  being  the  ceremonial  service 
laid  down  by  Moses,  the  latter  taking  its  form  from  the 
directions  of  Prophets  and  inspired  persons,  and  founded 
only  on  that  general  precept  of  the  Law,  to  serve  the 
Lord  with  all  the  heart. 

Quoting  the  Jewish  writer  Maimonides — the  most 
famous  of  Jewish  mediaeval  writers — he  remarks  that 
the  Temple  service  was  entirely  abolished,  but  the 
usages  of  the  synagogues  "  were  not  so  destroyed  but 
that  they  might  be  used  as  patterns,  so  far  as  they  fitted 
the  ends  of  Christianity.  Thus,  when  Christ  introduces 
His  own  scheme  of  reformation,  like  a  true  reformer 
He  does  not  widen  the  breach,  but  reduces  the  differences 
into  as  small  a  compass  as  may  be;  and  was  therefore 
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willing  to  retain  such  rites  and  observances  as  con 
tradicted  not  His  economy  and  dispensation.  Thus 
learned  men  do  declare  that  the  government  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  modelled  according  to  that  of  the 
synagogue  ;  that  our  practice  of  excommunication  does 
correspond  with  the  Jewish,  that  our  blessed  Lord  did 
elevate  and  adopt  His  sacraments  out  of  Jewish  insti 
tutions  ;  baptism  being  derived  from  their  manner  of 
initiating  proselytes ;  and  in  the  Lord's  supper  that  the 
whole  action  of  Christ  was  in  pursuance  of  the  Jewish 
rites  is  so  certain  that  I  think  no  learned  man  at  this 
day  does  doubt  of  it.  So  here  it  was  not  intended  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles  to  baulk  their  example  in 
celebrating  of  praises  and  prayers  to  God  ;  for  seeing 
the  moral  service  of  God  is  to  be  the  constant  employ 
ment  of  all  Christians,  and  in  the  manner  of  it  the 
Jewish  Church  is  a  laudable  precedent,  it  is  but  reason 
able  for  us  to  serve  God  in  that  way  which  we  are  sure 
was  once  acceptable  to  Him.  And  thus  I  come  to  the 
text,  wherein  we  have  a  service  (i)  imposed  and  com 
manded  by  authority — l  Hezekiah  the  king  commanded 
the  Levites  to  sing  praise ' ;  (2)  composed  and  pre 
scribed  in  itself — they  are  'to  sing  praise  with  the 
words  of  David  and  of  Asaph  the  seer.'  " 

Here 1  Dr.  Lingard  comes  forward  with  what,  under 
the  circumstances  of  his  time,  was  a  point  much  insisted 
upon.  The  public  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  one  appointed  and  fixed  by  public  and  State 
authority.  The  Caroline  divines  were  almost  as 
bad  as  the  divines  of  the  Russian  and  Greek  Church 
in  the  way  they  lauded  the  authority  of  the  State, 

1  That  is  in  his  reference  to  Hezekiah  the  king  as  the 
authority  by  whom  the  service  was  enjoined.  The  argument 
is  not,  however,  further  dwelt  upon. 
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and  therefore  dwelt  upon  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  kingdom,  where  Church  and  State  were 
absolutely  one.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  their  weak 
points,  which  led  up  to  some  of  the  evils  under 
which  that  Church  has  suffered,  and  is,  indeed,  still 
suffering.  But  no  one  can  escape  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  Dr.  Lingardi  did  not  escape 
that  subtle  influence. 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  God  was  ever  wor 
shipped  among  the  Jews  by   set  forms,  and  that  the 
Christian  Church  has  ever  followed  that  example.     He 
points  out  that  when  the  Jews  came  to  be  formed  into  a 
Church  by  Moses,  they  had  forms,  pointing  to  passages 
like  Psalm  xc.,1  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  Refuge," 
Exod.   xv.,   Moses'  song  of  triumph  over  the  drowned 
Egyptians,  the  various  forms  contained  in  Deut.  xxi.  at 
the  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder,  in  Deut.   xxvi. 
the  forms  of  prayer  at  the  offering  of  first  fruits  and  of 
tithes,  and  in  Deut.   xxxi.,  where  it  is  expressly  said 
that    Moses    wrote   a    form   of  testimony   against   the 
children    of  Israel,   and    taught   it    to  the  children  of 
Israel,  while   in    Numb.   vi.   God  is   expressly  said   to 
have  taught  forms  of  blessing  the  people  identical  with 
those  we  still  use.     Upon  this  last  form  of  blessing, 
he  remarks  :  The  Rabbins  declare  that  it  determines 
not   only   the   words    of    the    blessing,    but    also    the 
manner  "on  this  wise,  (i)  standing  up,  (2)  in  the  Holy 
Tongue,   (3)  their  hands   lifted   up,   and   their  fingers 
spread  abroad,   (4)  with  a  loud  voice,  (5)  their  faces 
towards  the  people,   (6)  and  with  the  name  Jehovah, 
if  in    the   sanctuary,   and  still   with    the  same   words 
without  addition  or  alteration." 

1  Described  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  English  version,  as 
"A  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God." 
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Dr.  Lingard  then  proceeds  to  show  that  it  was  the 
same  in  the  time  of  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah  and 
Ezra.  He  next  proves  that  the  people  used  forms  of 
prayer  in  the  Temple  as  well  as  in  the  Tabernacle  ; 
quoting  Lightfoot,  Selden,  Maimonides,1  Drusius, 
Capellus,  and  Gregory.  He  reasons  very  justly  that 
our  Lord  conformed  to  the  Jewish  liturgy,  which  He 
would  not  have  done  if  a  liturgy  was  wrong.  When 
Christ  delivers  the  doctrine  of  prayer  He  blames  the 
heathen  for  vain  speaking  and  the  Pharisees  for  vain 
glory  in  their  prayers,  "  but  decries  not  their  forms ;  He 
was  present  at  the  Temple  and  in  their  synagogues, 
not  only  at  their  ordinary  service,  but  at  their  sabbaths 
and  festivals,  without  any  dislike  ;  He  prescribes  a  form 
of  prayer  to  His  disciples  for  their  use  as  well  as  imita 
tion."  Dr.  Lingard  then  takes  up  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  shows  that  in  principle  it  covers  the  whole  case  of  a 
liturgy.  The  expressions  of  it  are  all  taken  out  of  ancient 
Jewish  forms,  and  as  a  whole  it  was  given  by  Christ 
twice  to  His  disciples.  Christ  again  observed  Jewish 
forms  in  private,  singing  the  great  Hallelujah  Psalms, 
cxiii.-cxviii.,  at  the  Last  Supper.  The  Early  Church  too 
instituted  liturgies.  He  lays  no  stress,  indeed,  on  the 
supposed  liturgies  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  James. 
"  But  when  St.  Paul  directs  Timothy  to  provide  that 
supplications  and  prayers,  and  intercessions  and  thanks 
givings  be  made,  he  intends  that  public  offices  of  devo 
tion  should  be  constantly  used  for  averting  evil  .  .  .  and 
returning  acknowledgments  for  mercies  received,  which 
St.  Austin 2  applies  to  the  Eucharist  and  the  prayer " 

1  At  secondhand,  from  Selden.     The  other  three  writers  are 
mentioned  further  on  in  connexion  with  the  argument  based 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

2  Until     comparatively     recent     times    this,     rather    than 
Augustine,  was  the  recognised  English  name  for  the  great 
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then  used  for  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
we  still  retain.1  Dr.  Lingard  then  2  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  special  advantages  of  our  own  liturgy  in  its 
responsive  character,  as  giving  the  people  a  share  in 
God's  service,  a  practice  which  he  founds  on  Holy 
Scripture,  as,  for  example,  Exod.  xv.  21,  Isa.  vi.,  and 
I  Chron.  xvi.  Inferring  from  these  Old  Testament 
examples  that  "  in  the  Christian  Church  the  People  were 
not  to  be  spectators  .  .  .  but  had  their  share  in  prayers 
and  praises,"  he  shows  that  the  Sursum  Corda  is  a  form 
which  St.  Augustine  thought  to  have  come  from  the 
apostles,  and  notes  that  in  other  respects  our  forms 
follow  the  example  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  then 
closes  his  discourse  with  an  expostulation  3  addressed 
to  those  who  will  not  accept  our  service,  but,  in  Lingard's 
quaint  language,  "  prefer  a  present  conception  before 

African  doctor;  see  W.  Cunningham,  St.  Austin  and  his 
place  in  the  History  of  Christian  Thought (Hulsean  Lectures 
1885),  Cambridge,  1886,  p.  v.  sq. 

1  Lingard's  summary  of  this  part  of  his  argument  (p.  16)  is 
worth  quoting  : — "  I  need  not,  therefore,  take  sanctuary  at 
the  Laodicean  canons,  nor  the  after  Liturgies  of  many 
Churches  ;  nor  will  I  argue  that  set  Forms  are  helps  to  the 
weak  and  bashful,  that  cannot  or  dare  not  express  their  minds 
in  publick  ;  Directories  to  regulate  our  requests,  and  keep 
them  from  Temerity,  Errour  or  Impertinency,  preservatives  of 
Unity  and  Unanimity  in  the  Church  ;  when  with  one  lip  we 
call  upon  God,  all  speaking  the  same  thing,  being  perfectly 
joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment, 
i  Cor.  i.  10,  but  I  urge,  that  when  it  appears  God's  Antient 
People  have  had  set  Forms,  and  they  are  approved  of  by 
Christ,  and  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  admitted 
in  all  places,  and  rejected  in  no  Ages  ;  nay,  their  conveniency 
never  doubted  or  disputed  of  till  this  last  Generation  ;  'tis  the 
greatest  wilfulness,  or  the  greatest  weakness,  not  to  submit 
unto  them." 

3  After  some  further  arguments,  pp.  17-22. 

3  He  has  also  an  expostulation  "To  those  that  pretend  to 
own  it,  but  either  neglect  attendance  on  it  or  join  in  it  only 
pro  forma"  etc. 
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the  issue  of  the  gravest  deliberation,  the  private  spirit 
of  a  single  person  before  the  public  spirit  of  the  whole 
Church ;  that  are  content  that  the  people  should  be  tied 
to  the  prayer  of  the  minister,  but  not  the  minister  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  ;  nay,  will  run  all  hazards  of 
impertinency,  nonsense,  or  blasphemy,  rather  than  join 
in  those  prayers  where  their  faith  and  religion  is  secured, 
and  to  which  they  can  safely  say  Amen."  I  think  that 
is  very  vigorously  and  tellingly  put,  and  might  well 
serve  still  as  a  useful  quotation  for  a  sermon  in  defence 
of  the  use  of  a  liturgy. 

This  long  analysis  of  Dr.  Lingard's  sermon  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  him  as  a  preacher.  He  was  evidently 
a  learned  scholar  and  a  competent  divine  framed  in  the 
school  of  Hooker  and  of  Bishop  Taylor  himself,  for  he 
uses  the  very  kind  of  arguments  in  defence  of  a  liturgy 
which  we  find  in  their  works.  There  is  one  point 
about  this  sermon  which  I  specially  desire  to  notice. 
It  was  evidently  a  written  sermon,  but  that  did  not  imply 
that  it  was  a  read  sermon.  Charles  II.  from  his  French 
training  had  a  great  objection  to  read  discourses,  and 
for  a  time  his  influence  wrought  a  great  change  in 
England.  Let  me  tell  you  the  story,  for  it  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  He  found  that  read  sermons  were  the 
fashion  of  the  day  when  this  sermon  was  delivered,  and 
he  issued  a  very  peremptory  mandate  on  the  subject 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  in  the  year  1674, 
which  ran  thus.  You  will  find  it  quoted  in  full  in  the 
life  of  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,1  an  eminent  leader  of 

1  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  A.M.,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Grimshawe,  A.M.,  fifth  edition,  1829,  p.  157.  It  is 
perhaps  hazardous  to  argue  from  a  mandate  of  1674  to  a 
sermon  preached  in  1668.  In  the  mandate  the  statement  is 
made  that  "  the  practice  of  reading  sermons  .  .  .  continues 
even  before  [the  king]  himself." 
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a  party  in  England  which  very  much  disliked  written 
sermons  and  made  extempore  sermons  the  test  of  a 
standing  or  falling  Church  some  fifty  years  ago. 
"  Vice-Chancellor  and  gentlemen,"  wrote  the  Royal 
Secretary  to  the  University,  "  whereas  his  Majesty  is 
informed  that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons  is  generally 
taken  up  by  the  preachers  before  the  University,  and 
therefore  continues  even  before  himself;  his  Majesty 
hath  commanded  me  to  signify  to  you  his  pleasure  that 
the  said  practice,  which  took  its  beginning  from  the  dis 
orders  of  the  late  times,  be  wholly  laid  aside ;  and  that 
the  said  preachers  deliver  their  sermons,  both  in  Latin 
and  English,  by  memory,  without  book  ;  as  being  a 
way  of  preaching  which  his  Majesty  judgeth  most 
agreeable  to  the  use  of  foreign  Churches,  to  the  custom 
of  the  University  heretofore,  and  to  the  nature  of  that 
holy  exercise.  And,  that  his  Majesty's  commands  in 
these  premises  may  be  duly  regarded  and  observed,  his 
further  pleasure  is  that  the  names  of  all  such  ecclesiastical 
persons  as  shall  continue  the  present  supine  and  slothful 
way  of  preaching  be,  from  time  to  time,  signified  to 
me  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  on  pain 
of  his  Majesty's  displeasure. 

"  (Signed)  MONMOUTH. 
"  October  8,  1674." 

King  Charles  was  not  in  some  respects  the  best 
adviser  for  the  clergy,  but  he  had  common-sense  on 
his  side  in  this  matter.  He  wished  the  clergy  to  give 
great  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  matter  of  their 
sermons ;  but  he  also  wished  them  to  give  great  attention 
to  the  delivery  of  them  too,  and  therefore  prescribed  that, 
according  to  the  French  custom,  they  should  spend  so 
much  time  in  that  direction  that  they  should  be  able  to 
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deliver  from  memory.  What  a  practical  hint  the  Merry 
Monarch  has  for  us  all  still  !  Preachers  constantly 
forget  that  half  the  sermon  is  in  the  delivery.  A  bad 
sermon  well  delivered  is  better  than  a  good  one  badly 
delivered.  I  know  many  who  are  great  failures  as 
preachers,  a  mere  weariness  of  the  flesh  to  their  people, 
because,  while  they  write  admirable  sermons,  they  will 
not  take  the  slightest  trouble  with  their  delivery.  If  a 
man  does  not  begin  his  sermon  till  Saturday,  and  does 
not  finish  it  till  the  bell  is  beginning  for  service  on 
Sunday  morning,  walking  into  the  pulpit  without  once 
reading  it  over,  that  sermon  cannot  but  be  a  failure. 
If  Charles  II.  had  to  do  with  him,  he  would  tell  him 
he  was  lazy,  and  forbid  him  to  preach  till  he  could  do 
better.  Doubtless  Dr.  Lingard  had  so  often  read  that 
long  sermon  out  aloud  to  himself  that  he  could  repeat 
his  able  and  conclusive  arguments  just  as  well  without 
his  book  as  with  it.  That  sermon  in  defence  of  the 
liturgy  has  much  instruction  for  us  on  many  points, 
but  upon  none  has'  it  more  practical  hints  than  upon 
this  point  of  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons. 
Men  in  this  country  think  there  is  no  choice  between 
extemporaneous  sermons  and  read  sermons,  forgetting 
the  more  excellent  way  of  carefully  prepared  and 
carefully  delivered  sermons  like  this  one  I  have  been 
quoting. 

I  remember  my  predecessor  in  this  Chair,1  on  one 
occasion  delivering  a  charge  upon  the  subject  of 
preaching.  He  laid  down  that  as  a  rule  he  preferred 
written  discourses,  but  he  laid  down  further  that  they 
should  be  so  often  read  over,  and  read  over  aloud  too, 
that  the  preacher  would  practically  know  them  by 

1  Charles  Parsons  Reichel,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Dublin,  1878-1883,  Bishop  of  Meath,  1885-1894. 
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heart.  What  a  change  this  method  would  work  in  our 
preaching  !  Instead  of  the  stammering,  the  hesitation 
we  have  at  present,  we  should  have  discourses  calmly 
and  smoothly  delivered,  with  due  emphasis  and  proper 
and  moderate  gesticulation.  Sermons  would  in  that 
case  be  redeemed  from  somewhat  of  the  reproach  which 
lies  upon  them,  and  the  pulpit  would  be  restored  to 
somewhat  of  that  power  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  days 
of  Dr.  Lingard,  whose  chequered  career  I  have  thus 
traced  for  you. 

For  the  sermon  preached  before  Charles  II.  was 
well-nigh  the  close  of  his  career.  He  published  a 
volume  of  advice  1  for  his  friend  James  Lane  (after 
wards  Viscount  Lanesborough  in  the  Irish  Peerage), 
who  had  been  his  pupil  in  Trinity  College,2  and  then 
in  1670  was  summoned  from  his  earthly  labours,3 

1  The  earliest  edition  recorded  in  the  Catalogue  of  Printed 
Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  is  dated  London 
1671,  and  has  the  title  A  letter  of  advice  to  a  young  gentle 
man  leaving  the  University  concerning  his  behaviour  and 
conversation  in  the  world.     Cotton  (Fasti,   i.  169)  mentions 
an  earlier  (1670)  and  a  later  (1673)  edition.     The  book  was 
reprinted  in  Dublin  in  1713,  with  a  preface  by  M.  French.     It 
is  curious  that  no  copy  of  a  volume  written  by  a  professor  in 
Dublin  University,  which  reached  at  least  a  fourth  edition, 
and  continued  to  be  printed  more  than  forty  years  after  its 
author's  death,  is  to  be  found  in  any  public  library  in  Dublin. 

2  Such  is  the  statement  of  W.  B.  S.  Taylor  in  his  History 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  London,  1845,  p.  409;    but  it 
appears  to  be  without  foundation.     Wood  (Fasti  Oxon.,  ii.  318) 
says  Lane  belonged  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  and  he  records 
the  fact  that  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  on  8th  June,  1670 
(ib.  319).     The  statement  that  the  letter  was  originally  ad 
dressed  to  him  is  confirmed  by  the  Advertisement  to  the  edition 
of  1671,  which  ends  with  the  words  "  To  J.  L.  Esq.  at  Oxford." 
The  Advertisement  appears  to  imply  that  it  was  published, 
not  by  Lingard,  but  by  "the  gentleman  concerned  in   this 
Paper,"  that  is,  by  Lane.     It  was  written,  as  Lingard  himself 
tells  us,  at  the  request  of  Lane's  father. 

3  He  died  in  Dublin,  according  to  Wood.    See  below,  p.  31. 
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and  was  succeeded  in  his  Deanery  and  his  Pro 
fessorship  of  Divinity  by  Dr.  Michael  Ward,  who 
was  made  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  twenty-seven 
and  Provost  of  Trinity  College  at  thirty-one  years  of 
age.1  Dr.  Lingard  was  interred  in  the  old  college 2 
chapel,  and  his  bones  now  lie  at  the  back  of  the  present 
chapel,  whither  they  were  removed  when  it  was  con 
secrated  and  the  older  building  removed.3  My  next 
lecture  will  deal  with  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Dr. 
Narcissus  Marsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

1  Michael  Ward  had  a  short  but  successful  career— if  rapid 
promotion  is  a  measure  of  success.     He  was  born  at  Newport, 
Salop,  in    1643,    entered  Trinity   College    1656,   was   elected 
Scholar  in  1660,  and  Fellow  in  1662,  being  then  only  nineteen 
yearsofage.     Eight  years  later  (1670)  he  succeeded  Lingard  as 
R.egius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Dean  of  Lismore,  retaining 
his  fellowship  with  the  latter  appointment  by  dispensation. 
In  1674  he  was  appointed  Provost,  in  1678  Bishop  of  Ossory 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  in   1679  Bishop 
of  Derry.     He   died  in   1681.     Stubbs,  pp.    113,  346,    College 
Register. 

2  The  original  chapel  of  Trinity  College  extended  eastwards 
from  a  spot  not  far  from  that  on  which  the  Campanile  now 
stands.     See  the  plan  from  Rocque's  map  of  Dublin  (1/50)  in 
the  Book  of  Trinity  College ',  Dublin,  p.  187.     It  was  in  this 
chapel  that  Lingard  was  buried.     A  few  years  after  his  death 
it  was  demolished  and  another  built  on  the  same  site.     The 
consecration  of  this  second  chapel  took  place  in  1684  (Stubbs, 
p.    116  sq.)     The   present  chapel   was   consecrated   in    1798 
(ib.  p.  193),  and  the  remains  of  those  who  had  been  buried  in 
the  former  chapels  were  removed  to  the  Cemeterium,  where 
some  monuments  (not  however  that  of  Lingard)  still  remain 
(Book  of  Trinity  College,  p.  207).    In  1713  Lingard's  monument 
was  "  at  the  entrance  into  the  Chapel."     It  had  an  epitaph 
(seemingly  long  and  fulsome)  in   which    "  his   praises   were 
gratefully  and  fully  acknowledged  and  celebrated."     French's 
edition  of  the  Letter  of  Advice,  Preface. 

3  In  1671  was  published  at  Dublin  An  Elegy  and  Funeral 
Oration  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Lingard  t  Dean  of 
Lismore    and   Public    Professor  of  Divinity,   folio.     See 
Cotton's  Fasti,  v.  25. 
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ADDITIONAL   NOTE   TO   LECTURE    I. 

IT  may  be  well  to  bring  together  the  main  facts  which  cart 
be  ascertained  about  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  of  Lingard's 
life.1 

When   the   Restoration    Provost,    Thomas   Seele,  was   ad 
mitted  on  Jan.  22nd,  1660-1,  Lingard,  though  nominated  to  a 
Senior  Fellowship,  was  not  present.    The  other  persons  named 
in   the   King's   letter  were   sworn   and   admitted,   Lingard's 
"seniority"   being  "  unto  him  reserved."      The   four   Senior 
Fellows  who   thus    entered   upon   office  were  sufficient,  with 
the  Provost,  to  form  a  quorum,  and  accordingly  the  election  of 
officers  was  proceeded  with,  and  Junior  Fellows  were  chosen. 
Among    the    rest    Patrick    Sheridan    was    appointed     (Jan. 
2jrd)    as    Senior  Dean,    and    Caesar  Williamson  (Feb.    i8th) 
as  Divinity  Lecturer.     The  former  of  these  appointments  was 
only  a  temporary  arrangement.     For  on  Feb.  23rd  Lingard 
appeared,  took  his  place  as  a  Senior  Fellow,  and  two  days 
later  was  elected  Senior  Dean.    To  this  office  he  was  re-elected 
each  year,  holding  it  as  long  as  he  continued  to  be  a  Fellow 
of  the  College.    With  it,  from  March  8th  (the  salary  apparently 
dating  from  Feb.  i/th),  1660-1  till  Nov.  2oth,  1662,  he  held 
also  the  post  of  Catechist.     In  the  summer  of  1661  Lingard 
was  in  England,  Cowley  being  appointed  (August  27th)  to 
act  as  Senior  Dean  during  his  absence.     On  Nov.  20th  he 
succeeded  Williamson   (who   had    held   this   office   for  nine 
months)  as  Divinity  Lecturer.     A  few  months  later  he  received 
further  promotion,  being  elected  Vice-Provost  on  June  4th, 
1662  ;  and  at  the  annual  election  of  officers  in  the  same  year 
(Nov.   2oth)   he    was    chosen    Public    Professor  of   Divinity. 
He  now  held  three  (or  four)  offices,  being  Vice-Provost,  Senior 
Dean,    Divinity    Professor    and    Divinity    Lecturer.       It    is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  election  of  Nov.   2oth,   1662, 
was   the    first  occasion   on   which   a   Professor   of    Divinity 
was  appointed  after  the  Restoration,  and   also  the  last   on 
which   a   Divinity  Lecturer  was  appointed.     As   the   same 
individual  was  then  nominated  to  the  two  offices,  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  they  were  virtually  identical.     In   fact,  the 

1  The  information  here  given  is  based  on  the  Register  of  Trinity 
College,  except  where  other  authorities  are  mentioned. 
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only  difference  between  them  seems  to  have  been  the 
purely  technical  one  that  the  Lecturer  was  elected  annually, 
while  the  Professor  held  office  for  life.  However  this  may 
be,  Lingard  held  both  of  them  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
On  Jan.  25th,  1665-6,  the  Grace  of  the  House  was  passed 
for  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,1  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  his  connexion  with  the  College  was  partially  severed. 
By  statute  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  were  prohibited  from 
holding  ecclesiastical  preferment  outside  Dublin  ;  and  so,  on 
his  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  Lismore  in  the  early  part 
of  1666,  Lingard  was  obliged  to  resign  his  Senior  Fellowship. 
This  he  did  on  April  6th  "  between  eleaven  and  twelve  of  y° 
Clocke  in  ye  fore  noone  .  .  .  in  yc  presence  of  ye  Provost  and 
Senr  Fellows."  With  his  fellowship  he  vacated  also  the  offices 
of  Vice-Provost  and  Senior  Dean.  Patrick  Gratan  was  co- 
opted  Senior  Fellow  in  his  room  on  April  gth,  and  the  following 
day  Patrick  Sheridan  was  elected  to  the  other  vacant  posts. 

While  Lingard  was  a  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  an 
event  occurred  which  was  of  the  highest  importance,  and  in 
connexion  with  which  his  name  appears.  In  1661  the  Library 
of  Archbishop  Ussher,  which  he  had  intended  to  bequeath  to 
the  College,  was  at  length,  after  many  vicissitudes,  handed 
over  to  it.  The  history  of  the  original  College  Library,  as 
well  as  of  Ussher's  private  collection  now  added  to  it,  may  be 
read  in  The  Book  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1591-1891, 
p.  147  sqq.,  or  in  Dr.  J.  K.  Ingram's  address  at  the  Seventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association,  entitled  The 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Our  concern  is  with  an 
entry  in  the  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  under 
the  date  of  May  3ist,  1661,  which  runs  thus  : 

"That  the  Vice-Chancellor  [Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor]  and 
Provost  [Thomas  Seele]  of  the  College  of  Dublin,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Lingard,  together  with  such  others  as  they  shall  take 
to  their  assistance,  be  desired  and  are  hereby  empowered,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  to  cause  the  Library,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  late  Lord  Primate  [James  Ussher]  of  Armagh,  and  pur 
chased  by  the  army,  to  be  brought  from  the  Castle  of  Dublin, 
where  now  they  are,  unto  the  said  College,  there  to  be  preserved 

1  Todd's  Catalogue  of  Graduates,  p.  347,  describes  him  as  "D.D. 
(ad  eund.  Cantab.)  /Est.  1664."  The  date  given  above  is  taken  from 
the  Register. 
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for  publick  use  ;  and  the  said  persons  are  likewise  to  take  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  said  Library,  both  manuscript  and 
printed  books  and  to  deliver  the  same  unto  this  House,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Journal  Book  of  the  House,"  etc. 

Whether  the  persons  named  in  this  order  accomplished  the 
task  of  making  a  catalogue,  or  what  share  Lingard  took  in 
the  work,  is  not  known. 

It  is  probable  that  Lingard  might,  if  he  had  wished,  have 
obtained  a  Royal  dispensation  from  the  statute  in  obedience 
to  which  he  resigned  his  Fellowship,  as  a  few  years  later 
Michael  Ward  did,  on  the  ground  that  the  Deanery  of  Lismore 
was  a  sinecure.  But  shortly  afterwards  he  received  prefer 
ment  which  involved  more  work,  if  less  dignity.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  was  united  to  that 
of  St.  Werburgh,  while  the  old  parish  church,  now  falling  into 
ruin,  was  used  as  a  stable  for  the  Viceroy.  After  the  Restora 
tion  it  was  resolved  that  the  parishes  should  once  more  be 
separated,  and  Lingard  was  the  first  vicar  of  the  new 
parish  of  St.  Andrew.1  The  parish  was  without  a  church, 
but  during  Lingard' s  incumbency  a  site  was  obtained,2  and 
by  a  resolution  passed  on  April  5th,  1670,  the  building  was 
commenced.3  The  church  was  oval  in  shape,  and  was  designed 
by  William  Dodson.  It  was  usually  known,  until  the  present 
century,  as  the  "  Round  Church."  The  parish  church  of 
St.  Andrew  must  have  been  completed  not  long  after  Lingard's 
death,  as  the  first  Register,  now  in  the  Record  Office,  Dublin, 
begins  on  March  3rd,  1670-1.  The  work  involved  in  organizing 
a  new  parish  and  building  a  new  church  was  probably 
sufficiently  onerous  to  make  it  desirable  that  he  should  be 
released  from  some  of  his  many  duties. 

It  seems  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  Lingard  visited 

1  He  is  so  designated  in  the  Act  of  1665,  by  which  the  parish  was 
constituted.     It  is,  however,  a  fact  which  I  cannot  explain  that,  though 
meetings   of    the   minister,    churchwardens,    etc.,    of   the    parish    are 
recorded  in  the  Vestry  Book  from  April  I5th,   1669,  Lingard's  name 
first  appears  among  the  signatures  appended  to  the  minutes  on  April 
5th,  1670. 

2  "A  Certain  Parsell  of  Land  King  within  yc  sd  parish.  Commonly 
Called  y°  old  Boulling  Greene  given  vnto  ye  scl  parish  by  yc  Lord  Busup 
of  Meath  for  ye  foresayd  vse." 

3  Among  those  who  took  the  most  active  part  in  the  work  of  building 
the  new  church  were  Myles  Symner  (see  above,  p.  10,  note  ')  and  Captain 
John  Nichols,  or,  as  he  himself  wrote  it,  Nicholas.     See  below,  p.  28, 
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Oxford.  On  June  8th,  1670,  James  Lane,  of  Christ  Church, 
graduated  Master  of  Arts,1  and  for  his  benefit  Lingard  wrote 
his  Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Young  Gentleman  leaving  the  Uni 
versity.  About  the  same  time  (July  i5th)  a  Grace  of  Convocation 
was  unanimously  passed  for  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Wood  says  that  it  was  not  known  whether  he  had  actually 
taken  the  degree.2  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Grace  would 
have  been  passed  if  Lingard  had  not  been  within  reach,  and 
if  he  were,  he  would  scarcely  decline  the  offered  distinction.3 

Lingard's  will  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  Dublin. 
It  is  written  on  two  sheets  of  paper,  the  first  of  which  is 
endorsed  (i)  ''Testamentum  Richardi  Lingard  S:  T:  Dfis 
defti  1671,"  and  (2),  in  a  different  hand,  "  Dr.  Lingard's  will." 
This  sheet  has  no  signature.  The  second  sheet  is  endorsed, 
in  the  same  hand  as  the  second  endorsement  of  the  first  sheet, 
"  notes  of  Dr.  Lingard's  will."  The  will  was  proved  both  in 
York  and  in  Dublin.4  The  document  runs  as  follows  : — 
First  Sheet. 

The  plate  and  furniture  of  ye  Chamber,  &  6  score  pound 
in  money  as  it  becomes  due,  5I  bequeath  to  my  sister5;  &  ye 
remnant  of  yl  I  bequeath  to  meselfe  6to  my  s6 

for  ye  Recovery  of  my  right  I  appoint  Cap*  Nicholas,7  Sr 
ff ranis  (sic)  Brewster,s 

I  desire  to  be  buried  where  yc  parish  of  S'  Andrews  shall 
appoint 9 

1  Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienses,  ii.  319. 

2  Fasti  OxonicnseS)  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  p.  317. 

3  In  the  edition  of  the  Letter  of  Advice,   published  in   1671,  he  is 
described  as  "  R.  Lingard,  D.D.D.L."     I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  last  two  letters.     Can  they  be  equivalent  to  D.C.L.  ? 

*  This  is  accounted  for,  as  Archdeacon  Cotton  remarks,  by  the  cir 
cumstance  that  Lingard  had  property  in  Cumberland,  as  his  will  testifies. 
Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 

5-5  Interlined.  The  sister  was  Martha  Knight,  who  disputed  the  will. 
See  below,  p.  30. 

*-6  Obliterated. 

7  The  name  is  given  as  John  Nicholls,  Esquire,  in  the  note  at  the 
end  of  the  will,  quoted  lower  down.     See  above,  p.  27,  note  s. 

8  The  name  of  Dr.  Henry  Styles  has  been  here  accidentally  omitted. 
See  below.     Styles  was  one  of  the  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College 
elected  on  Jan.  29th,  1660-1.     He  had  been  "incorporated  B.A."  three 
days  before,  being  then  of  Master's  standing  in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 
The  grace  for  his  M.A.  degree  in  Dublin  was  passed  June  3rd,  1662, 
and  on  the  same  day  he  was  elected  Senior  Fellow. 

9  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lingard  was  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's. 
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I  desire  ye  ^Q  lying  in  ye  hands  of  Sr  ffrancis  Brewster  to 
be  left  in  ye  hands  of  ye  executors  of  whom  he  is  one 

I  desire  y1  ye  senior  fellows  of  y  Colledge  l  shall  haue  morn 
ing  rings  Mr  Clerke  of  Clarindown  house  my  lo:  of  Ormonds 
serv1  to  have  20  pound  as  a  legacy,  &  w*  I  ow  him  to  paid 

50  pounds  I  leave  Mr  Roberts 

I  recomend  my  serv*  Arthur2  to  yc  Deane  of  Corks  3  designs 

I  desire  my  lo:  Chancelor  for  ye  recovery  of  these  Arrears  n 

I  desire  y*  20  of  my  Choisest  books  may  be  given  to  ye 
library 4  ye  rest  I  desire  my  executors  to  dispose,  but  yl  my 
Cosen  John  pinsent  shall  choose  a  third  part 

My  watch  &  30  pound  to  be  given  to  Mr  Story 

to   my   servant  Arthur  £   &   mourning   &  to   Patrick    *» 

5  and  mourning5 

I  desire  y*  Mr  Ward6  may  be  joyned  wth  Mr   Styles  .in  ye 

disposing  of  my  books 

I  desire  y1  Mrs  Crookes 7  be  paid  &  to  haue  a  morning  ring 
I  forgiue  Patrick  Sheridan  &  Will.  Sheridan 8  ye  Deans  of 

Down  &  Cork9    if  ev  I  did  ym  any  Injury 

1  That  is,  of  course,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

'z  Arthur  Brinan,  who  wrote  the  will  at  Lingard's  dictation . 

3  The  Dean  of  Cork  at  this  time  was  John  Vesey,  afterwards  succes 
sively  Bishop  of  Limerick  and  Archbishop  of  Tuam.     But  possibly 
Patrick  Sheridan  is  intended.     See  below,  notes  8,  9. 

4  This  bequest    reminds    us  of   the   part  assigned  to   Lingard   in 
transferring  and  cataloguing  Ussher's  books. 

*~5  An  after-insertion. 

6  Either  Michael  Ward  or,  less  probably,  his  brother  Thomas.     For 
Michael  see  above,  p.  24.     Thomas  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  1669. 
He  resigned  in  1672-3. 

7  This  may  be  the  wife  of  John  Crooke,  a  Dublin  printer  and  book 
seller  of  Lingard's  day.     Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  Ser.,  ii.  175.      For 
Mrs  we  should  perhaps  read  Mr. 

8  William  and  Patrick  Sheridan  were  sons  of  Denis  Sheridan,  a  con 
verted   Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  protege  of  Bishop  Bedell. 
The  elder,   William,   was  Bedell's  godson.      He    became  rector  of 
Athenry   in    1667,    Dean   of  Down  in  1669,  and  Bishop  of  Kilmore 
(Bedell's  diocese)  in  1682.     He  was  deprived  as  a  non-juror,  and  died 
in  great  poverty  in  London  in  1716.     Patrick  must  have  known  Lingard 
intimately,   as  he  was  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College 
admitted  in   1660-1.      He  became  Archdeacon  of  Dromore  in   1664, 
Dean  of  Connor  in  1667,  and  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1679. 

9  An  error :  Patrick  Sheridan  was  Dean  of  Connor,   not  of  Cork. 
He  died  in  1682.     See  above,  notes 3,8. 
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Second  Sheet. 
Yc  Goods 

A  rent  due  to  me  in  Cumberland  viz  a  tenem1  in  ye  Hand 
sold  to  Gorge  Williamson. 

the  whole  sume     & '  !   one  hundred  &  seventy  five;  of  wch  I 

receiued  fourty  five 

I  beleeve  some  mony  to  be  due  to  me  In  Cornett  deans 
hands. 

I  desire  my  notes  to  be  perused  by  Dr.  Styles  &not  above 
six  of  my  sermons  to  used,  the  rest  to  be  burned 

I  bequeath  to  ye  provost 2  20  pound  as  a  symbole  of  my  love 
3  &  ...  3  20  pound  to  his  Lady 
I  desire 

4  I  trust  my  man  Arthur  in  the  setting  downe  of 
these  particulars 

and  I  allow  this  to  be 
my  hasty  will 

Ri:  LINGARD. 
Nov.  10.  i67o.4 

A  note  written  in  Latin  at  the  end  of  the  second  sheet  states 
that  the  will  was  disputed  by  Martha  Knight  alias  Lingard, 
and  that  on  June  Qth,  1671,  probate  was  given  to  the  executors, 
who  are  named  as  "  Franciscu  Brewster  Mil.  Johannem 
Nicholls  Ar:  et  Henricum  Styles  11.  Drem." 

The  copy  deposited  in  the  Provincial  Court  of  York  was 
printed  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  August  gth,  1856  (2nd  sen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  104  sq.).  It  has  the  heading  "  Testamentum 
Richardi  Lingard  nuper  de  Rismore5  in  regno  Hibernise." 
At  the  end  of  it  appears  the  following  note  : — 

1  The  figure  is  doubtful. 

2  Thomas  Seele,  appointed  Provost  by  the  Crown  on  July  24th,  1660; 
undertook  the  duties  of  the  office  in  November  by  order  of  the  Commis 
sioners  for  the  Government  and  Management  of  Affairs  in  Ireland  ; 
received  his  letters  patent  Jan.  2ist,  1660-1,  and  was  formally  admitted 
the  following  day.     The  mention  of  "his  lady"  is  interesting.     See 
above,  p.  10,  note 4. 

3  Obliterated. 

4-4  In  Lingard's  own  hand. 
5  Obviously  an  error  for  "  Lismore." 
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"Memorandum,  that  Mr  Joice  Scale  and  Arthur  Brinan, 
vvittnesses  produced,  sworne,  and  examined,  in  a  cause  de 
pending  in  his  Majesties  Court  of  Prerogative  concerning  the 
profe  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Dr  Richard  Lingard, 
in  speciall  forme  of  law  did  depose  that  Dr  Henry  Stiles  was 
nominated  by  the  said  Dr  Richard  Lingard  one  of  his  execu 
tors,  but  his  name  was  not  inserted  in  the  said  will  by  reason 
of  the  hast  and  negligence  of  the  said  Arthur  Brinan  whoe  did 
write  the  said  will." 

Richard  Lingard  must  have  passed  away  very  soon  after  he 
signed  this  will.  According  to  Wood  l  he  was  buried  in  the 
College  Chapel  on  November  i3th,  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
fell  on  a  Sunday.  If  this  be  true,  he  must  have  died  in 
Dublin,  as  Wood  declares,  or  near  it.  In  any  case,  it  is 
certain  that  his  successor  in  the  office  of  Public  Professor  of 
Divinity  was  elected  on  the  I5th,2  only  five  days  after  the  will 
was  penned.  Immediately  before  his  interment  (Wood  is 
again  our  informant)  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  in  Latin 
in  the  hall  of  the  college.  This,  with  an  elegy,  was  subsequently 
published,3  but  I  have  not  met  with  a  copy  of  it. 

1  Athens  Oxonienses,  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  317. 

2  Register  of  Trinity  College. 

3  See  above,  p. 24,  note3. 
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LECTURE    II. 

DUDLEY  LOFTUS:    A    DUBLIN  ANTIQUARY  OF 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.1 

1  PROPOSE  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  life, 
labours,  and  learning  of  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus,  a 
celebrated  Irish  antiquary  and  scholar,  who  lived  all 
through  the  stormy  events  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  celebrated  in  many  fields,  in  Oriental  studies, 
in  Irish  antiquities,  by  his  knowledge  of  law,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical.  Dudley  Loftus  belonged  to  a  family 
famous  in  Irish  history.  He  was  a  great-grandson 
of  Primate  Loftus,  the  founder  of  Trinity  College  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  and  the  original  source  whence 
have  sprung  the  title  and  family  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely. 
Primate  Loftus  himself  was  not  a  learned  man,  but 
he  had  at  least  one  learned  son.  Sir  Edward  Loftus, 
Serjeant-at-Law,  was  a  distinguished  Dublin  lawyer 
about  the  year  1597,  and  I  can  still  show  you  in 
Marsh's  Library  the  proof  of  his  scholarship.  Some 
time  ago  I  stumbled  across  an  ancient  manuscript 
law  dictionary.  I  investigated  it  at  my  leisure,  and 
found  that  it  was  a  most  elaborate  work,  containing  in 
alphabetical  order  all  the  law  terms  used  at  that  time, 
with  explanations  and  references  to  Acts  of  Parliament 
in  which  each  term  occurred,  framed  by  Serjeant  Loftus 

1  Reprinted   from   the  Journal   of  the  Royal  Society   of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  5th  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  17  sqq. 
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for  his  own  use.  It  has  often  struck  me  that  very  few 
legal  students  of  the  present  day  go  to  the  same 
exhaustive  trouble  in  their  studies  as  Serjeant  Loftus 
of  three  hundred  years  ago  underwent.1 

Dudley  Loftus  was  born  in  1618,  and  must  have  had 
exceptional  educational  advantages,  as  we  are  informed 
that  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  spoke  or  was 
acquainted  with  twenty  different  languages,  especially 
those  of  the  Oriental  type.  He  must,  indeed,  have  been 
one  of  those  men  in  whom  the  faculty  for  linguistic  studies 
was  developed  at  the  expense  of  their  other  intellectual 
faculties,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  very  deficient  in 
judgment,  an  acute  contemporary  remarking  about  him 
"  that  he  never  knew  so  much  learning  in  the  keeping 
of  a  fool."  Dudley  Loftus  graduated  in  Trinity  College 
on  January  iQth,  1637.  It  was  a  period  of  our  Uni 
versity's  history  marked  by  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  discord,  and  yet  it  was  a  time  when  the  patronage 
arid  example  of  Primate  Ussher  had  stirred  up  a  vast 
and  growing  zeal  for  the  studies  of  the  Oriental  tongues 
to  which  Loftus  had  devoted  himself. 

In  fact,  it  is  impossible  even  to  imagine  the  pains, 
labour,  and  expense  which  Ussher  bestowed  upon 
Oriental  studies  till  we  take  up  his  correspondence  and 
note  the  numerous  agents  he  maintained  at  Constanti 
nople,  Smyrna,  and  throughout  the  East,  seeking  for  and 
purchasing  up  ancient  manuscripts.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  a  single 
scholar  in  the  British  Islands  wrho  takes  one  quarter  the 

1  Sir  Edward  Loftus,  appointed  Serjeant-at-Law,  November 
ist,  1597,  and  knighted  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  September 
24th,  1599,  married  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heir  to  Sir  Henry 
Duke  of  Castlejordan,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  died  at  the 
siege  of  Kinsale,  May  loth,  1601.  Lodge's  Peerage,  iv.  331 : 
Dublin,  1754. — s- 
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trouble  in  this  respect  that  Primate  Ussher  alone  took 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.1  Ussher  noted  the 
faculty  in  this  respect  possessed  by  Dudley  Loftus,  and 
consequently  advised  his  father,  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  to 
send  him  to  Oxford  for  the  further  pursuance  of  his 
studies.  Oxford  at  that  time  was  the  chosen  home  of 
Oriental  learning.  Archbishop  Laud  was  devoted  to  it, 
a  proof  of  which  still  remains  in  the  Laudian  Professor 
ship  of  Arabic  endowed  by  him  in  that  University. 
Another  influence  conduced  in  the  same  direction. 
The  British  nation  was  then  establishing  its  trade  with 
the  Levant,  and  fixing  factories,  as  they  were  called, 
or  small  colonies  of  merchants,  at  the  leading  ports 
of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  Wherever  they 
settled,  the  merchants  established  chapels  where  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  duly  performed 
by  chaplains  chosen  from  amongst  the  most  learned 
Oriental  students  of  Oxford.  These  chaplaincies  were 
much  sought  after  for  this  purpose.  Men  like  Pococke 
the  elder2 — not  Pococke,  Bishop  of  Meath — and  Hunt- 
ington,  afterwards  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  recognised 
that  nowhere  else  could  they  attain  to  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  Oriental  tongues  as  upon  the  spot  where  they 
were  spoken,  and  they  therefore  willingly  exiled  them- 

1  Dunton,    in  his  Life  and  Errors,  t.  ii.  p.  497,  says  of 
Ussher's    efforts:    "That   Atlas    of  learning,    that   orthodox 
scholar  Archbishop    Ussher,    whose    name    makes    Ireland 
famous,  as  it  was  the  birthplace  of  so  great  a  man  ;  he  it  was 
that   sent   to   Samaria   for  sundry   copies   of  the    Samaritan 
Pentateuch  ;  and  with  a  dear  purchase  it  was  also  he  that 
brought  the  Syriac  Bible  with  other  books  from  Syria."— S. 

2  Edward   Pococke,  born  November  8th,   1604,  B.A.  Corp. 
Christ.,  Oxon.,   November   28th,    1622,   Laudian  Professor  of 
Arabic,  1636;  died  1691.     See  T  wells'  Life  of  Pococke,  and 
his  biography  in  Kippis's  Biographia  Britannica  [or  in  the 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.~\.     Pococke  lived  as  chaplain  at  Aleppo 
from  1630  to  1636,  and  only  returned  home  when  nominated 
by  Laud  to  be  the  first  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford. — S. 
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selves  for  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty  years  in  order 
to  gain  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  subject.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  when  they  returned  and  settled  at  Oxford, 
they  made  it  the  greatest  of  living  schools  for  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  To  enjoy  the  advantages 
which  Oxford  then  offered,  Loftus,  upon  Ussher's  advice, 
migrated  thither,  incorporating  at  University  College 
as  B.A.  on  November  9th,  1639,  anc^  proceeding  to  his 
Master's  degree  on  October  2oth,  I64O.1  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  lost  any  time  in  the  matter  of  study,  for 
we  possess  a  Latin  letter  written  by  him  to  Primate 
Ussher,  dated  Oxford,  November  I5th,  1639,  telling  him 
of  a  catalogue  of  Greek  manuscripts  he  had  already 
forwarded  to  the  Primate,  and  of  an  Ethiopic  document 
that  he  was  engaged  in  translating  into  Latin.2  It 
seems  to  me  simply  marvellous  how  Loftus  attained 
his  knowledge  of  Ethiopic  here  in  Dublin  prior  to  the 
year  1639.  There  was  then  no  lexicon  of  that  language, 
nor  was  there  even  a  grammar  of  it.  The  earliest 
lexicon  and  grammar  of  Ethiopic  was  published  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1638  by  one  Jacobus  Wemmers,  a  Carmelite 
monk,  and  could  not  have  been  possibly  known  to 
Loftus  during  his  collegiate  course  at  Trinity  College. 
He  must  have  therefore  possessed  linguistic  powers  of 
that  rare  kind  which  could  construct  his  own  grammar 
and  lexicon. 

Let  us  now,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  take  our 
subject  in  distinct  divisions.  Let  us  first  consider 
Loftus  as  he  was,  an  eminent  Orientalist.  This 
may  seem  a  subject  a  little  outside  the  scope  of  this 
Society ;  but  then  we  must  remember  that  we  are 

1  Cf.   Wood's   Ath.  Oxon.   ed.    Bliss,    Lond.,    1815,   t.   iv. 
p.  428,  and  t.  v.  p.  513. — S. 

2  Ussher's  works,  ed.  Elrington,  t.  xvi.  p.  55,  ep.  ccxxi.— S. 
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not  only  the  Royal  Archaeological,  but  also  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  of  Ireland  ;  and  surely  no  portion  of 
any  nation's  history  is  more  worthy  our  consideration 
than  that  which  deals  with  its  distinguished  scholars. 
This  portion,  too,  of  Loftus's  history  is  most  in  need 
of  elucidation,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  notwith 
standing  his  abundant  labours  in  this  direction,  and 
his  great  fame,  which,  as  I  shall  show  you,  still  lives 
and  flourishes  on  the  Continent,  there  is  not  one  single 
Oriental  work  out  of  the  man}'  which  he  produced  now 
to  be  found  in  Trinity  College  Library.  If  you  will 
look  under  the  name  "  Loftus,  Dudleius,"  in  the  very 
splendid  and  accurate  catalogue  lately  compiled  by 
Messrs.  Hutton  and  Keenan,  you  will  not  find  anything 
credited  to  him  save  a  few  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
tractates.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  we  shall  take 
him  as  he  was,  an  antiquary  and  historian,  adding  a 
few  personal  details  which  may  serve  to  render  this 
curious  old  Dublin  scholar  of  two  centuries  ago  a  more 
real  and  living  character  for  ourselves. 

Now,  as  to  the  Oriental  studies  of  Loftus,  he  seems 
to  have  flung  himself  with  great  enthusiasm  into  the 
vast  fields  of  study  which  even  then  the  Bodleian 
opened  out  to  the  student  of  Eastern  tongues  during 
the  period  of  two  years  over  which  his  residence  at 
Oxford  extended.  He  then  purposed  to  set  out  on  a 
course  of  European  travel.  The  Dutch  University  of 
Leyden  was  a  great  centre  for  Oriental  studies,  as  was 
natural,  owing  to  the  vast  Eastern  trade  and  connexions 
of  Holland  ;  while  Loftus  may  well  have  desired  to 
penetrate  to  Rome,  where  the  world-embracing  activity 
and  interests  of  the  Vatican  had  gathered  precious 
linguistic  treasures  from  every  land.  But  domestic 
circumstances,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer, 
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prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  intention,  and  he  re 
turned  to  Ireland  towards  the  close  of  1641,  never 
apparently  again  to  leave  it  during  a  long  life,  prolonged 
for  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards;  so  that  Loftus 
presents  us  with  the  figure  of  a  man  and  a  scholar 
who  attained,  in  an  age  of  giants,  to  the  very  foremost 
rank  among  Oriental  scholars,  and  that  while  living  a 
life  of  laborious  professional  toil  in  our  own  city  of 
Dublin. 

Loftus  upon  his  return  to  Ireland  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  Syriac,  and  as  the 
result  produced  numerous  important  works  connected 
with  these  languages.  The  epoch  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  marked  by  the  production  of  that  celebrated  work, 
Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.  To  that  great  undertaking 
Loftus  contributed  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  New 
Testament  with  a  translation  into  Latin,  the  worth  and 
scholarship  of  which  Walton  acknowledges  in  a  few 
graceful  words,  in  which  he  describes  Loftus  as  "  a 
most  learned  man,  distinguished  by  the  rank  of  his 
family  as  well  as  by  his  knowledge  of  Oriental 
tongues."  1  This  Ethiopic  version,  with  its  translation, 
Loftus  was  obliged  to  send  over  in  manuscript  to 
London,  as  he  was  then  busily  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  legal  avocations  in  Dublin.  He  entrusted  them, 
however,  to  a  very  competent  friend,  Dr.  Edmund 
Castell,  who  held  a  distinguished,  we  might  almost  say 
the  most  distinguished  position,  among  the  Orientalists 
of  that  age.  Castell  supervised  the  sheets  and  sent 
Loftus's  labours  safely  through  the  press.  It  was  no 
slight  honour  to  our  fellow-citizen  to  have  been  called 

1  See  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  744.  The  rough 
notes  made  by  Loftus  for  this  version  are  still  in  Marsh's 
Library,  as  I  notice  below.  It  is  classed,  V  3.  i.  18. — S, 
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to  share  in  this  great  work  of  the  first  Polyglott  Bible 
published  in  England ;  for  all  the  great  scholars  of  the 
day  were  interested  in  it  or  engaged  upon  it.  Ussher, 
Lightfoot,  Selden,  Pococke,  Castell,  Marshall,  and  many 
others  assisted  in  it  by  their  advice  or  active  co 
operation,  proving  clearly  that  amid  the  din  of  arms 
and  the  clang  of  controversy  the  real  scholars  of 
England  and  Ireland  continued  their  work  all  through 
the  troublesome  years  which  elapsed  between  1645  an^ 
1660  ;  for  you  must  remember  that  Walton's  Polyglott 
first  saw  the  light  in  1657,  and  was  originally  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell.  Castell  revised  the 
proofs  of  Loftus  for  the  Polyglott,  but  Loftus  soon 
returned  the  compliment. 

Ten  years  later  Castell  himself,  who  was  then 
professor  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge,1  was  publishing  a 
dictionary  of  seven  Eastern  languages,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  and 
in  the  preface  he  returns  his  thanks  for  the  assistance 
afforded  him  in  the  Syriac  department  by  Dr.  Dudley 
Loftus,  "  that  man  " — to  use  Castell's  own  words — 
"  most  skilled  in  every  kind  of  abstruse  literature."' 
Dudley  Loftus  from  1637  to  1657  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  Ethiopic  studies.  From  1657  and  till  death 
closed  his  earthly  career  in  1695,  ne  seems  to  have  been 
absorbed  in  Syriac  and  Armenian  researches.  Let  me 
just  record  a  few  of  the  leading  works  he  produced  in 

1  There  is  a  story  told  of  Castell  when  professor  of  Arabic 
at   Cambridge.      His  lectures   were   attended   in    1666   by   a 
continually  decreasing  audience,   till  at  last  he   placed   the 
following  notice  upon  the  door  of  his  lecture-room  :   "  Prae- 
lector  linguae  Arabicae  eras  ibit  in  desertum." — S. 

2  Castell's  words  in  his  preface  to  his  Lexicon  Hefitaglotton 
are:   "  Collectiones  ex  Gregorio  Syro,   Catena  PP.  Syr.   etc. 
mihi   a   Cl.   nobilis   atque    omnigenae    secretions   literaturae 
callentissimo  D.D.  Loftusio  amice  concessae." — S, 
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these  two  different  directions.  Loftus  first  applied 
himself  to  the  Armenian  language,  in  which  his  earliest 
production  was  a  translation  of  a  Logic  from  Armenian 
into  Latin,  published  in  1657,  followed  in  1661  by  a 
translation  of  the  Psalter  out  of  Armenian  into  Latin.1 
During  the  next  ten  years,  that  is  from  1661  to  1671, 
he  published  nothing  Oriental,  but  in  1672  he  printed 
here  in  Dublin,  and  sold  at  the  shop  of  Joseph  Wilde, 
bookseller  in  Castle  Street,2  a  volume  made  up  of  more 
than  thirty  separate  ancient  treatises  translated  out  of 
the  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Armenian  tongues,  the  most 
important  being  the  Commentaries  of  Dionysius  the 
Syrian  upon  St.  Mark,  and  his  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  Four  Gospels.3  This  book  exists  only 

1  The  only  copy  of  this  psalter  that  I  know  of  in  Ireland  is 
in  Cashel  Cathedral  library.     I  have  never  seen  the  Logic 
which  Loftus  translated  from  the  Armenian.     Loftus  antici 
pated  modern  discoveries  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others. 
French  scholars  have  devoted  themselves  to  Armenian  studies, 
and    have    been    successful    in    recovering    many    long-lost 
philosophical  and  other  classical  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
which  were  translated  into  Syriac,  and  thence  into  Armenian. 
Tatian's  Diatessaron  is  a  well-known  instance  of  a  theological 
treasure  thus  recovered.     See  V.  Langlois,  Fragmenta  Histor. 
Graec.,  t.  v.,  and  his  Histor  tens  Anciens  de  VArmenie,  and 
two    articles    by    myself    in    the    Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography  on  the  Patriarch  Mesrobes,  and  on  his  nephew 
Moses  of  Khoren,  where  I  have  explained  the  circumstances 
which   led  to    the    translation   of  these   Greek  writers   into 
Armenian. — S. 

2  Joseph  Wilde  is  mentioned  as  a  Castle  Street  bookseller 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  History  of  Dublin,  t.  i.  p.  13.     Dunton, 
in  his   Life  and  Errors,  t.  ii.  p.  500  and  elsewhere,  cele 
brates  the  praises  of  a  book-auctioneer  named  Richard  Wilde, 
whom  he  employed  to  sell  his  books  at  Dick's  Coffee  House 
in  Skinners'  Row,  and  afterwards  at  Patt's  Coffee  House  in 
High  Street,  opposite  St.  Michael's  Church.     See  Gilbert,  /.<:., 
pp.  172-174.— S. 

3  The   author   of  this   work  lived   in  the   twelfth   century. 
Loftus  made  a  mistake  in  his  date.     He  was  a  very  learned 
man.     His  name  originally  was  Jacobus   Bar   Salibi,   which 
he  changed  in  A. P.   1154  into  Dionysius,  when  he  was  made 
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in  one  of  our  Dublin  libraries.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  among  the  valuable  collection 
of  books  left  to  that  institution  by  the  late  Mr.  Halliday. 
Some  of  these  tracts  are  very  curious,  and  have  been 
republished  of  late  years  as  new  discoveries  from  the 
manuscripts  derived  fifty  years  ago  out  of  the  Nitrian 
monasteries. 

It  is  evident  that  Dudley  Loftus  had  access  to  copious 
collections  of  rare  and  out-of-the-way  Eastern  documents 
—a  conclusion  which  I  shall  confirm  by  a  curious 
circumstance.  I  was  the  other  day  in  the  shop  of 
Messrs.  Hodges  and  Figgis,  when  I  was  offered  a 
pamphlet  written  by  a  German  scholar,  Dr.  Nestle, 
treating  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  I  looked  into 
it,  and  at  once  purchased  it,  for  I  found  that  the  preface 
was  entirely  taken  up  with  celebrating  the  fame  of  Dr. 
Dudley  Loftus.1  And  what  an  interesting  story  this 
book  had  to  tell  the  last  congress  of  Orientalists  held  at 
Stockholm  concerning  our  neglected  and  well-nigh  for 
gotten  Dublin  scholar  !  Canon  Cureton,  and  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  other  eminent  Syriac  scholars  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  had  treated  of  the  very  same  subject,  "The 
Invention  of  the  Cross,"  as  a  great  novelty  brought  to 
light  from  the  Eastern  libraries  by  modern  research. 
The  industrious  German  scholar  some  ten  years  ago 
or  so  discovered,  however,  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
tract  printed  by  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus,  showing  that  just 
two  hundred  and  four  years  ago  Dudley  Loftus  knew 

Bishop  of  Germanicia,  near  the  Taurus  range,  whence  in  1167 
he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Amida,  where  he  died  in 
1171.  See  Le  Quien's  Oriens  Christ.,  ii.  1416,  and  Assemani 
Biblioth.  Orient.,  ii.  156,  210. — S. 

1  The  exact  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  De  Sancta  Cruce  ;  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Christlichen  Legendengeschichte  von  Eberhard 
Nestle,  Berlin,  1889.— S. 
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the  very  same  work  and  translated  it  from  Syriac  into 
English,  under  the  following  title,  An  History  of  the 
twofold  Invention  of  the  Cross  whereon  our  Saviour 
was  Crucified,  translated  out  of  an  antient  Aramaean 
Biologist.  Together  with  an  account  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Ethiopians  out  of  Abulpharagius*  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Dublin,  1686.  This  pamphlet,  as  reprinted 
by  Nestle,  not  only  proves  the  intimate  and  copious 
knowledge  which  Loftus  possessed  of  the  Syriac 
language,  but  also  displays  his  linguistic  power  in 
another  direction,  for  it  begins  with  an  Italian  preface 
to  "  Her  Sacred  Majesty,  Mary,  Queen  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  the  wife  of  James  II.,  then  the 
reigning  sovereign. 

You  may  well  ask  me  what  materials  had  Dudley 
Loftus,  or  could  he  possibly  have  found  at  that 
period  in  Dublin,  for  prosecuting  such  researches. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Loftus  had  probably  much 
more  materials  for  Syriac  researches  at  that  time  than 
we  have  now.  He  had  Ussher's  MSS.,  and  so  have 
we ;  but  he  had  also  two  immense  and  most  valuable 
collections  no  longer  with  us.  He  had  the  Oriental 
library  of  Archbishop  Marsh,  now  in  the  Bodleian,  con 
taining  about  eight  hundred  volumes  of  Oriental  MSS. ; 1 
and  he  had  also  the  immense  library  of  Oriental 
documents  which  Provost  Huntington  had  accumulated 
during  his  ten  years'  residence  in  Palestine,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  now  in  Oxford,  though  a  few  volumes 
have  found  their  way  to  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge.2  Loftus  took  every  means  of  improving  him 
self  in  the  study  of  S}Tiac.  He  imported  from  England 

1  See  Macray's  Annals  of  the  Bodleian,  2nd  ed.  p.  184  sq. 

2  See  Nestle' s  treatise,  and  T.  Smith's    Vita  et  Epp.  Rob. 
Huntingtoni  Ep.   Rapot.,   for  an  account  of    Huntingdon's 
labours,  travels,  and  MSS,— S. 
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a  Nestorian  priest  about  the  year  1676,  and  kept  him 
in  his  house  for  two  whole  years  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  living  knowledge  of  that  language.1  And  he 
utilised  his  opportunities  thoroughly,  devoting  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  to  wide  and  minute  Syriac  studies. 
His  efforts  in  that  direction  consoled  him  in  a  period  of 
great  trouble. 

Dudley  Loftus  lived  in  Exchange  Street,  formerly 
called  the  Blind  Quay,  and  his  name  duly  appears  in 
the  list  of  churchwardens  for  the  parish  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  now  merged  into  that  of  St.  Werburgh.2 
In  Exchange  Street  Dr.  Loftus  remained  quietly  at 
work  upon  his  Syriac  studies  all  the  time  that  James  II. 
and  Tyrconnell  held  sway  in  Dublin.  He  never  left  the 
city  no  matter  whether  James  II.  or  William  III.  was 
in  power.3  It  was  all  the  same  to  the  solitary  scholar 

1  See   Twells'   Life  of  Pococke,  p.    72,   as  prefixed  to  his 
collected  works,  London,   1740.     "This  year  (1676)  began  a 
correspondence  between  Dr.  Pococke  and  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus 
of  Dublin,   concerning  a   Chaldee   priest  who    desired    Dr. 
Loftus' s  letter  to  our  author,  signifying  his  good  behaviour  in 
Ireland,  and  the  success  of  his  journey,  to  which  place  Dr. 
Pococke,  among  others,  had  given  him  commendatory  letters. 
Having  this  opportunity,  he  desires  the  professor  to  inform 
him   what    Oriental  writers   say  concerning   Dionysius,   the 
compiler  of  a  catena  upon  the  Bible,  from  Oriental  interpreters; 
and  whether  any  of  this  Dionysius' s  works  be  extant  in  Oxford. 
Dr.  Loftus  had  already  published  a  translation  of  this  catena, 
upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  into  English,  and  intended  an 
edition  of  him  upon  the  Four  Gospels,  which  was  all  he  had 
of  him.      There   are   also   some   other  learned   and   curious 
quaeries  in  this  letter,  too  long  to  be  transcribed  here." — S. 

2  See  the  list  of  churchwardens  in  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes' s  History 
of  St.   Johns  Church  and  Parish.      (Dublin  :  Hodges   & 

Figgis-)— S. 

3  Loftus  probably   exercised  his   powers   as   a   Master  in 
Chancery  during  King  James's  rule  in  Dublin.     In  King's 
State  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  app.  p.  57  [3rd  ed.  1692,  p.  315], 
we  find  his  name  appearing  attached  to  an  affidavit  sworn  on 
September  27th,  1690,  by  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Burridge. — S. 
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who  ruled,  so  long  as  the  powers  that  be  left  him  in 
peace  with  his  books ;  and  even  during  that  trouble 
some  time  his  studies  bore  fruit,  for  he  tells  us,  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Pococke  the  great  Orientalist 
of  Oxford,  that  "  during  the  late  troubles  in  Ireland  he 
had  translated  eight  Syrian  liturgies  into  Latin,  and  the 
Ethiopic  liturgy,  together  with  the  ancient  form  of 
pra}^er  used  in  the  primitive  Church  for  the  cure  of 
diseases."1  These  liturgies  he  intended  to  print,  but 
he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  carry  out  his  purpose.2 
He  died  a  few  years  after,  whereupon  Archbishop 
Marsh  purchased  his  manuscripts,  adding  them  to  his 
own  collection  ;  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was 
bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Bodleian,  where  now,  doubtless, 
are  to  be  found  the  many  unpublished  Syriac  works 
and  translations  of  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus.3 

You  may  now  ask  me,   "  Have  you  any  of  Dudley 
Loftus's  Oriental  MSS.  or  works  at  Marsh's  Library  ?  " 

1  See  Twells'  Life  of  Pococke,  p.  338,  for  this  letter,  written 
by  Loftus  on  October  I4th,  1690.     This  life  contains  numerous 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  between  Loftus  and  Pococke, 
proving  the   eminent  position   among   European   orientalists 
then  occupied  by  Loftus  :  cf.  Smith's  Life  and  Epistles  of 
Provost  Himtington,  p.  47.     Loftus  discusses  in  his  corres 
pondence  with  Pococke  the  most  abstruse  questions.     He  was 
evidently,  till  extreme  old  age,  a   most  industrious  scholar. 
Thus  we   may  take  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Pococke  in 
September,  1685.     Thirty  years  before  Pococke  had  published 
an  edition  of  Gregory,  alias  Bar-Hebraeus,  or  Abulfaragius, 
out  of  the  Arabic.     Gregory  was  a  great  mediaeval  church 
historian  and  expositor.     Loftus  wrote  in   1685  to  Pococke, 
telling  him  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  comparing  Pococke's 
Arabic  with  Huntington's  Syriac  text  of  Gregory,  and  that  he 
himself  had  lately  published  in  Dublin  a  translation  of  that 
writer's  Church  History  out  of  the  Arabic. — S. 

2  But  he  appears  to  have  printed  some  Syriac  Liturgies  in 
1693.     See  below,  p.  60. 

3  See  Forshall  and  Rosen's  Catalogue  of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  p.  71,  with  which  may  be  compared   Dr. 
Payne  Smith's  Catalogue  of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  ; 
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My  reply  is  simple  enough.  We  have  the  last  work 
which  Loftus  translated  from  the  Syriac,  and  published 
in  1695,  tne  year  °f  ms  death.  It  was  the  Commentary 
of  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi  upon  the  first  three  and  the  last 
three  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  being  in  fact  a  continua 
tion  of  the  work  he  had  published  more  than  twenty 
years  before,  the  solitary  Dublin  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  Academy.  The  copy  we  have  was  the  author's 
presentation  copy  to  Archbishop  Marsh,  as  is  proved  by 
a  note  in  Marsh's  own  neat  hand,  as  well  as  by  his 
motto  inscribed  by  him  in  every  book  he  possessed, 
Travra^rj  TTJV  a\r)6eiav. 

As  to  manuscripts,  we  have  large  numbers  of  Loftus's 
MSS.,  but  only  two  of  them  deal  with  Oriental  topics. 
One  is  a  version  of  two  of  the  Gospels  out  of  the 
Ethiopic  into  Latin,  which  is  evidently  a  rough  copy 
made  by  him  about  the  year  1654  for  the  purposes  of 
Walton's  Polyglott.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
minute  care  bestowed  by  this  old  Dublin  scholar  upon 
his  work,  and  that  too  when  his  professional  attention 
must  have  been  very  much  absorbed  in  quite  different 
work,  as  I  shall  soon  show.  The  other  Oriental  MS. 
belonging  to  Loftus  which  we  possess  is  a  Samaritan 
epistle,  the  history  of  which  is  curious  and  throws  light 
upon  the  European  eminence  and  fame  enjoyed  by 
Loftus  in  his  day.  Provost  Huntington,  during  the 
ten  years  he  spent  in  the  East,  made  frequent  journeys 
to  Mount  Gerizim,  and  Sychem,  or  Shechem,  where 
dwelt  and  still  dwells  the  last  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Samaritans.  He  was  drawn  thither  by  his  desire  to 

Wright's  Catalogue  of  similar  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  the  Introduction  to  Nestle's  Treatise  De  Sancta  Cruce, 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  assembled  in  Sweden 
in  the  autumn  of  1880. — S. 
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consult  the  ancient  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  the 
Samaritans  boast  is  the  very  autograph  of  Abishai,  the 
great-grandson  of  Aaron,  written  in  the  thirteenth  year 
after  the  Jews  entered  Canaan.  Upon  Huntington's 
first  visit  he  showed  the  Samaritans  some  Hebrew 
writings  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England. 
They  recognised  the  character,  discovered  there  were 
Jews  in  England,  insisted  they  were  Hebrews  like 
themselves,  and  despatched  through  Huntington  letters 
to  their  brethren  dwelling  in  England.  These  letters 
caused  at  the  time  much  excitement  among  Western 
scholars  in  England  and  in  Germany.  The  Epistles 
were  translated  into  Latin,  and  copies  despatched  to 
all  the  principal  Orientalists — as,  for  instance,  to  Job 
Ludolf,  an  eminent  German  who  published  a  treatise 
upon  them,  and  to  Loftus  here  in  Dublin.  The  copy 
which  Loftus  received  and  used,  with  the  original 
Samaritan  on  one  side,  and  the  Latin  translation  on  the 
other,  is  now  in  Marsh's  Library,  classed  V  3.  I.  iS1. 

But,  doubtless,  you  have  got  quite  enough  of  Loftus 
as  an  Orientalist,  and  are  desirous  of  hearing  something 
about  him  in  another  aspect. 

Let  us  now  view  Loftus,  as  he  lived  quite  a  different 

1  See  Smith's  Life  of  Huntington,  where,  on  p.  47,  we  find 
a  letter  from  Huntington  to  Ludolphus  touching  this  very 
correspondence.  The  Provost's  letter  is  dated  March  3ist, 
1690.  It  shows  the  feelings  then  prevalent  in  England  with 
respect  to  matters  in  Ireland.  The  Provost  seems  to  have 
fled  from  Dublin  upon  King  James's  threatened  arrival  in 
such  haste  that  he  left  his  baggage  behind  him,  included  in 
which  was  the  Samaritan  correspondence.  He  fears,  there 
fore,  that  it  is  now  lost  for  ever.  All  communication  with 
Dublin  was  completely  cut  off;  he  therefore  regrets  he  cannot 
forward  Ludolph'  s  letter  to  Loftus.  Cf.  Epistolae  Samaritanae 
Sichemitarum  ad  Jobum  Ludolf um,  A.D.  1688,  which  gives 
a  Latin  version  of  Huntington's  Samaritan  letters  at  the 
end.— S. 
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life,  helping  to  make  Irish  history  as  well  as  compiling 
the  materials  for  Irish  history  and  antiquities. 

Loftus  returned  from  Oxford  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  October,  1641.  He  found  Ireland  in  a  very  troubled 
state.  His  father,  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  belonged  to  the 
small  governing  body.  He  was  Vice-Treasurer  for 
Ireland,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  his  services  were  required 
in  defence  of  the  city.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to 
confide  his  hereditary  property  of  Rathfarnham  Castle 
to  the  care  of  his  son  Dudley  Loftus,  who  proved  by 
his  warlike  achievements  there  that  he  was  as  clever 
with  his  sword  as  with  his  pen.  He  rendered  great 
services  to  the  Crown  in  that  castle  by  repelling  the 
numerous  attacks  directed  against  Dublin  by  the  Irish 
of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains.1  Henceforth 
Dudley  Loftus  was  an  important  personage  in  Dublin 
society.  Trinity  College  was  in  a  wretched  state  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1641.  The  Provost,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  fled  to  England,  as  did  Provost  Huntington 
in  1688,  leaving  the  College  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
Lords  Justices  thereupon  appointed  Dr.  Faithful  Tate 
and  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the 
College,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  points  out  in  his  new  History  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  (p.  84).  Times  soon  changed, 
however,  in  Dublin.  The  king  was  deposed  and 
executed,  and  Dublin  itself  was  yielded  to  the  Re 
publicans  in  1647.  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus  proved  himself 
to  be  as  changeable  as  a  chameleon  or  as  the  "  Vicar 
of  Bray."  He  was  useful  to  King  Charles  when  in 

1  Rathfarnham  Castle  was  an  important  post  against  attacks 
from  the  county  Kildare,  as  Lord  Castlehaven's  Memoirs 
show. — S.  On  Rathfarnham  Castle  see  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  5th  ser.,  vol.  ix. 
p.  1 06  sqq. 
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power ;  he  now  took  office  under  Cromwell,  and  lent 
him  and  his  party  the  aid  of  all  the  vast  legal  knowledge 
which  he  possessed.  He  became  Judge  Advocate- 
General,  as  we  should  call  him,  for  the  Dublin  garrison  ; 
and  in  Marsh's  Library  we  possess  a  MS.  containing 
Loftus's  minutes  of  the  various  courts-martial  held 
upon  delinquents  military  and  civil  during  Cromwell's 
regime.1  It  is  a  document  well  worth  looking  into,  for 
it  shows  the  vigorous  rule  exercised  by  the  Republican 
Government  in  England.  The  sternest  Coercion  Act 
that  was  ever  passed  by  Parliament  never  equalled  the 
severe  measure  meted  out  by  the  standing  court-martial 
which  sat  from  day  to  day  from  February  1651  to 
April  1653,  sometimes  assembling  in  "  Patrick's 
Church,"  as  they  styled  the  cathedral,  and  sometimes 
at  the  Castle.2  Men  and  women,  civilians  and  soldiers, 

1  Lodge's  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  p.  340,  enumerates  his  employ 
ments  under  Cromwell.  "He  was  a  great  civilian,  and 
June  24,  1657,  was  appointed  deputy  judge-advocate  within 
the  province  of  Leinster,  with  the  salary  of  ^100,  in  which 
year  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Edward  Bagshaw  and  Mr.  Wilcockes, 
as  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  with  the  like  salary ;  and  in 
1654  was  judge  of  the  admiralty  with  the  same  annual  fee  ; 
having  also  a  pension  of  2os.  a-week,  and  Lady  Loftus  ics., 
included  in  an  order  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament, 
December  25,  1651.  On  December  20,  1655,  he  and  Robert 
Jeffreys,  Esq.,  were  joined  in  the  office  of  ingrosser  of  the 
great  roll  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  and  chief  ingrosser  of  the 
Exchequer  for  life,  and  that  year  he  was  made  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  which  was  renewed  to  him  upon  the  Restoration, 
being  also  made  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  and  Faculties, 
and  Vicar-General  of  Ireland,  which  employments  he  held  till 
his  death  in  June,  1695,  <zt.  77  ;  and  he  was  buried  in  St. 
Patrick's  Church.  He  married  Frances,  daughter  to  Patrick 
Nangle,  Esq.,  styled  Baron  of  Navan,  and  had  two  sons  and 
five  daughters  :  Dudley,  Adam,  Mary,  Jane,  Letitia,  Frances 
and  Catherine,  who  all  died  young,  or  unmarried,  except 
Jane,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bladen."  Loftus  evidently  knew  how  to 
gather  money  for  himself,  no  matter  what  sun,  royal  or 
republican,  happened  to  be  shining. — S. 

3  Cf.  Mason's  History  of  St.  Patrick's,  p.  191. — S. 
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officers  and  privates,  are  all  equally  haled  before  this 
court,  whose  decrees  were  to  the  extent  of  fully  25  per 
cent,  death  by  hanging.  The  hangman  was  kept  pretty 
busy  in  those  days  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  very 
first  case  reported  in  Dudley  Loftus's  minutes  was  that 
of  one  Kathleen  Farrell.  There  was  then  a  barrack  at 
Killincarrick,  a  village  between  Greystones  and  Delgany. 
It  was  established  there  to  watch  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Dublin  mountains.  Poor  Kathleen  Farrell  was  arrested 
there  as  a  spy,  brought  before  the  dread  court  at  Dublin, 
and  sentenced  without  delay  to  be  hanged.  A  few  days 
after  another  case  from  Killincarrick  turns  up.  One 
John  Bayly,  a  soldier,  is  accused  of  deserting  his 
colours.  This  offence  was  usually  death,  but  there 
must  have  been  some  extenuating  circumstances,  as  he 
is  merely  sentenced  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  Killincarrick,  armed  doubtless  with 
switches,  the  culprit's  hands  being  tied  behind  his 
back,  while  the  blows  rained  thick  and  sharp  upon 
his  bare  bones. 

Many  an  illustration  of  life  and  morals  among  these 
stern  republicans  can  be  gleaned  from  Dudley  Loftus's 
minutes,  while  again  the  list  of  the  officers'  names  com 
posing  the  court  furnishes  many  a  one  still  known  in 
Ireland.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hewson  was  almost  per 
petually  president,  and  among  those  of  the  other 
members  we  recognise  the  names  of  Disney,  Jones, 
Campbell,  Hore,  Mannering,  Sankey,  Mansfield,  Pears, 
King,  Mansell,  Payne,  Latham,  Sands,  Armitage,  Curtis, 
Johnson,  Philips,  Lewis,  Woodcock,  Massy,  and  Synge. 
During  all  the  Commonwealth  years,  when  he  was  so 
busy  with  his  Ethiopic  studies,  Dudley  Loftus  was 
busy  at  the  same  time  as  a  legal  practitioner,  and 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Trinity  College  we  still  find 
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evidence  of  his  industry  in  this  direction.  In  the 
manuscript  room  of  Trinity  College  there  lie  numerous 
legal  indentures  drawn  up  by  Dudley  Loftus,  proving 
his  practical  legal  skill  at  that  period.1 

But  changed  times  again  came  in  1660,  and  Charles  II. 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  affording 
Dudley  Loftus  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
flexibility  of  his  views  and  principles.  Dudley  Loftus 
was  not,  however,  alone  in  his  change  of  views.  The 
whole  Irish  Bar,  Chief  Justice,  judges,  barristers,  all 
the  legal  profession  of  that  day,  from  ardent  repub 
licans  and  humble  servants  of  Cromwell  became  equally 
ardent  royalists  and  devoted  to  royal  authority.  It 
was  not  the  only  occasion  that  a  similar  flexibility  has 
been  displayed,  for  we  have  all  seen  something  very 
like  it  manifested  again  and  again  in  modern  times. 
Loftus  now  found  abundant  occasion  for  the  display 
of  his  ecclesiastical  lore,  of  which  he  had  acquired  a 
vast  store.  He  was  appointed  Vicar-General  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  for  the  Uni 
versity  of  Dublin,  in  which  dual  capacity  he  presided 
over  the  public  procession  through  the  city  to 

1  Among  these  Trinity  College  MSS.  (classed  F.  1.7)  there 
is  an  order,  prayers,  lessons,  etc.,  for  the  consecration,  about 
1666,  of  the  "  Cabbage  Garden,"  as  the  disused  cemetery 
near  the  Meath  Hospital  is  called.  It  is  apparently  in  the 
handwriting  of  Loftus  himself.  There  is  also  a  petition  to  the 
Commissioner  for  settling  Irish  affairs  setting  forth  the  claim 
of  Sir  Adam  Loftus  to  be  Surveyor-General  of  Ireland  ;  and  a 
lease  from  Lady  Ursula  White  of  Leixlip  to  Alderman  Ridgely 
Hatfield  of  Dublin,  dated  May  I2th,  1656,  conveying  the  house 
and  lands  of  St.  Katherine's,  which  is  still  a  well-known  resi 
dence  on  the  Liffey  banks  [see  below,  p.  214].  St.  Catherine's 
was  originally  a  monastery  founded  under  that  name  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Upon  its  suppression  by  Henry  VIII.  it 
became  the  property  of  the  Whites  of  Leixlip  Castle.  It  is 
not  often  we  find  residences  retaining  the  same  name  for  six 
hundred  years. — S. 
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St.  Patrick's  and  the  other  ceremonies  attendant  on  the 
consecration  of  twelve  bishops  on  January  2/th,  i66i.1 
For  the  next  thirty  years  he  was  busy  in  the  fields 
of  legal  and  historical  antiquities  and  investigations. 
He  composed  a  volume  of  Irish  Annals,  often  quoted 
as  Loftus's  MS.  Annals,  which  are  now  in  Marsh's 
Library.  They  begin  about  noo  A.D.,  and  advance 
year  by  year  till  about  the  year  1620,  when  they  stop. 
They  are  specially  full  and  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  for  which  period  they  afford 
many  details  of  Dublin  history  which  we  shall  seek  in 
vain  elsewhere.  For  instance,  they  tell  us  how  that 
in  1559  the  Archbishop  of  York  sent  four  large  Bibles 
to  the  Dublin  Cathedral  for  the  purpose  of  public 
study,  and  also  that  in  the  same  year  the  Dublin  book 
sellers  sold  no  less  than  seven  thousand  Bibles 2 ;  while, 
again,  the  same  Annals  enter  into  very  copious  details 
concerning  the  rule  of  Sir  John  Perrot  about  the  year 
1588. 

Dudley  Loftus  shone  in  other  directions  too.  He 
became  an  ecclesiastical  orator  though  only  a  layman. 
Primate  Bramhall,  a  famous  divine  of  Strafford's 
time,  died  primate  in  1663.  He  was  buried  at  Christ 
Church,  and  Dr.  Loftus  delivered  a  funeral  oration 
over  him  which  embodies  much  current  ecclesiastical 
history.  That  oration  was  no  twenty  minutes'  dis 
course,  such  as  sermons  have  now  been  cut  down  to 

1  Loftus  published  an  account  of  this  consecration,  which 
does  not,  however,  appear  in  any  Dublin  library.     Cf.  Mason's 
7/z'j/.  of  St.  Patrick's,  p.  192. — S. 

2  Under  the  year  1563  they  tell  us  of  an  ancient  register  of 
St.  Werburgh's  Church,  extracted  in  1646  for  Sir  James  Ware 
by  Mr.  John  Sibold,   curate  of  that  church,  how  the  house 
holders  of  that  parish  were  compelled  to  attend  church  in  that 
same  year,  1563,  and  describe  the  churchwardens  calling  a  roll 
to  see  that  none  were  absent. — S. 
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It  was  a  Latin  discourse,  in  fine  classical  language, 
which  fills  in  a  quarto  tract  full  thirty-seven  pages. 
In  1671,  again,  Bishop  John  Leslie  of  Clogher  died, 
being  at  the  time,  as  was  supposed,  the  oldest  bishop 
in  the  world.  He  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Charles  Leslie,  the  author  of  the  Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  the  Deists,  and  the  champion  of  King 
James  II.  as  against  Archbishop  King.  Bishop  Leslie 
of  Clogher  was  also  the  ancestor  of  the  Leslies  of 
Glasslough  in  the  county  Monaghan,  and  he  too  is 
celebrated  by  Dr.  Loftus  in  a  charge  which  he  as 
Vicar-General  delivered,  "  sede  vacante,"  to  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  eulogising  the  virtues  and  courage  of  Bishop 
Leslie,  who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  sustain  a  siege 
against  the  forces  of  Oliver  Cromwell  when  surrounding 
his  episcopal  castle  at  Raphoe.  This  charge  is  printed 
and  is  worth  reading,  prefixed  to  which  will  also  be 
found  a  laudatory  epistle  by  Bishop  Maxwell  of  Kilmore, 
celebrating  its  author,  Vicar-General  Loftus,  as  the 
greatest  living  luminary  in  the  civil  and  canon  law. 
The  Trinity  College  collection  of  Loftus's  printed  tracts 
contains  several  other  publications  testifying  to  his 
eminence  as  a  canonist.  There  was,  for  instance,  a 
great  contest  concerning  the  marriage  of  a  Lady  Decies 
of  that  day.  She  belonged  to  the  noble  house  of 
Kildare,  and  many  questions  were  raised  and  were  tried 
concerning  the  validity  of  her  marriage  with  Lord  Decies, 
which  led  to  a  considerable  printed  controversy  still 
remaining  on  record,  in  the  course  of  which  Loftus 
upheld  the  side  of  Lady  Decies. 

By  the  year  1680  the  fame  of  Dudley  Loftus  had 
reached  its  highest  point.  Scholars  from  every  quarter 
consulted  him,  and  we  even  find  that  the  English 
Primate,  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who  resigned  his  see 
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rather  than  surrender  his  allegiance  to  James  II.,  con 
sulted  him  on  important  matters.1  For  the  evidence 
upon  this  point  we  have  to  cross  to  Oxford.  In  the 
Bodleian  Library  there  is  preserved  an  immense  collec 
tion  of  MSS.  made  by  Archbishop  Tanner,  a  celebrated 
archaeologist  of  the  last  century,  and  among  them  we 
find  a  copious  collection  of  Dr.  Loftus's  letters  and 
papers.2  Among  them  there  is  an  account  of  his  life 
and  learning  by  his  nephew,  Robert  Gorges,  and  a 
series  of  his  letters  written  to  Primate  Bancroft, 
extending  over  the  years  1680  to  1685.  They  touch 
on  many  topics.  They  chiefly  regard  his  Oriental 
translations  and  studies,  a  subject  in  which  Bancroft 
seems  to  have  taken  a  great  interest.  But  they  are 
not  confined  to  that  topic  alone.  Loftus,  though  only 
a  Dublin  lawyer  of  no  very  eminent  official  standing, 
takes  the  po$ition  of  a  trusted  friend  and  adviser  upon 

1  One  of  the  latest  notices  of  Dudley  Loftus  in  contemporary 
literature  will  be  found  in  a  scurrilous  production  called  a 
"  Tripos,"  spoken  at  a  commencement  held  in  Trinity  College, 
July  nth,  1688,  the  composition  of  which  Dr.  Barrett  ascribes 
to  Swift  in  his  essay  on  that  writer.  Loftus  is  there  described 
thus:  "  Valeat  etiam  doctor  ille  Civilis,  sed  Polygamista, 
edentulus  sed  Polyglottus ;  qui  adeo  plenus  est  literis,  ut  in 
ipsa  facie  omnes  linguarum  characteres  graphice  scribuntur. 
Frustra  igitur,  reverende  doctor,  susurrant  invidi,  te  jam  senio 
confectum  orientales  linguas  non  callere,  cum  revera  index 
tui  animi  sit  vultus."  I  do  not  know  why  Loftus  should  have 
been  called  Polygamista,  were  it  not  for  an  intrigue  of  which 
he  was  accused  about  1667  with  a  certain  lady  named  Frances 
Maria  Lucretia  Plunket,  one  of  the  ladies  attached  to  the 
person  and  court  of  the  Queen-mother  of  England.  See  the 
list  of  his  writings  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  He 
did  not  marry  his  second  wife  till  1694,  the  year  before  his 
death. — S. 

-  See  Cat.  Codd.  MSS.  Biblioth.  Bodl.  pars  quarta,  ed. 
A.  Hackman  (Tanner's  MSS.),  Oxon.,  1860,  p.  1009.  The 
Robert  Gorgis  there  mentioned  as  Loftus's  nephew  is  evi 
dently  the  Robert  Gorges,  LL.D.,  of  Kilbrew,  as  I  show 
below.— S. 
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ecclesiastical  questions  and  appointments.  In  1681 
the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  fell  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  Parker,  an  Irishman.  Loftus  writes  off  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  just  as  Boulter  used  to 
do  in  the  eighteenth  century,  about  the  importance  of 
appointing  an  Englishman  to  that  post.  In  1682  the 
archbishopric  of  Cashel  seemed  to  be  falling  vacant, 
and  so  on  August  1 8th  of  that  year  Loftus  writes  off 
to  Sancroft  recommending  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Narcissus  Marsh,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  who— 
though  for  the  time  he  did  not  obtain  the  archbishopric, 
because  the  holder  thereof  did  not  die — yet  was  ap 
pointed  Bishop  of  Ferns,  whence  he  rose  successively 
to  the  archbishoprics  of  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Armagh. 
These  particulars,  which  I  cite  from  the  Tanner  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian,  prove  the  distinguished  position  occu 
pied  by  the  Dublin  scholar  whose  name  and  fame  the 
present  century  has  almost  entirely  forgotten. 

I  must  for  brevity's  sake  omit  many  details  I  could 
give  you  concerning  the  manuscripts  of  his  which  I 
have  under  my  care  in  Marsh's  Library.  Harris,  in  his 
"  Preface "  to  Ware's  works,  tells  us  they  were  found 
in  a  neglected  corner  of  that  library  some  time  about 
the  year  1740.  Archbishop  Marsh  had  in  fact  selected 
all  the  valuable  Oriental  manuscripts  and  transferred 
them  with  his  own  collection  to  Oxford,  and  then  the 
survivors,  dealing  merely  with  Irish  history,  were  not 
esteemed  by  the  Whig  divines  of  George  the  Second's 
day  of  any  value  whatsoever.  They  are,  however,  of 
great  value  to  the  true  Irish  historian.  I  shall  instance 
three  or  four  volumes  alone.  There  is  a  volume  of 
"Royal  Grants"  for  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  most  important  for  the  history  and  social 
life  of  Ireland  under  those  sovereigns.  There  is  the 
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Court  Book  of  Esker  and  Crumlin  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  a  curious  crown 
jurisdiction  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
representing  some  ancient  Irish  principality,  perhaps 
that  of  the  Gillamoholmocs.  There  is  another  volume 
containing  the  records  of  the  Dublin  Consistorial  Court, 
which  sat  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  for  the  years 
1596-99.  There  are  also  numerous  other  consistorial 
records  showing  the  practice  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  Church 
Courts  then  took  a  minute  survey  of  commercial  trans 
actions,  for  instance.  One  of  Loftus's  manuscripts  tells 
us  how  a  man  was  summoned  before  the  Diocesan 
Court  for  usury,  because  he  charged  2os.  for  £20  for 
three  months.  Twenty  per  cent,  was  too  much  for  a 
court  Christian  to  tolerate.  Others  of  his  manuscripts 
are  valuable  for  genealogical  purposes.  The  Doynes 
and  the  Dunnes  have  occupied  a  high  place  in  our  Irish 
society  in  modern  times.  Loftus's  manuscripts  reveal 
them  to  us  in  quite  another  aspect.  A  long  rope  and  a 
short  shrift  was  then  often  the  fate  of  the  O'Doynes, 
while  we  may  conclude  from  a  petition  of  Dr.  Charles 
Doyne  to  James  I.,  that  some  members  of  the  tribe 
were  learning  the  ways  and  habits  of  civilisation. 
There  is,  again,  a  book  called  Precedents  of  Armagh, 
containing  records  and  extracts  made  by  Loftus  as 
Vicar-general  out  of  the  registers  of  the  Primates,  going 
back  as  far  as  the  year  1 300. 

And  now  let  me  end  with  a  few  personal  details 
which  may  help  to  bring  him  and  his  family  into  closer 
relationship  with  our  own  age.  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus  was 
the  son  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Walter  Vaughan  of  Golden 
Grove,  near  Roscrea,  a  family  which  is  still  represented 
in  Ireland.  He  himself  married,  first,  Frances,  daughter 
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of  Patrick  Nangle,  Baron  of  Navan,  an  ancient  Anglo- 
Norman  peerage,  created  by  the  De  Lacies,  Princes 
Palatine  of  Meath;  and,  secondly,  when  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age  the  Lady  Catherine  Mervyn — a  foolish 
marriage  which  brought  him  nothing  but  trouble  and 
discord.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  several  children,  one 
of  whom  alone  lived  to  be  married.  She  was  Letitia, 
who  married  Mr.  Bladen,  the  son  of  William  Bladen, 
king's  printer  here  in  Dublin  all  through  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  Bladen  must 
have  been  a  clever  man  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
all  parties.  (See  Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  i.  12; 
Lodge's  Peerage,  iv.  340.)  From  the  Chancery  records 
preserved  in  the  Record  Office  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  long  lawsuit  about  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus's  property 
between  the  Bladens  and  Lady  Loftus,  our  antiquarian's 
second  wife,  in  which  Jacob  Peppard,  the  town-clerk  of 
Dublin,  took  a  leading  part.  This  lawsuit,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  dragged  its  weary  length  all 
through  the  years  which  elapsed  from  1712  to  1720. 
One  other  point  about  him  and  I  have  done.  One  of 
the  best  known  and  most  valuable  antiquarian  and 
legal  works  published  in  Dublin  during  the  last  century, 
was  the  History  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  by  Gorges 
Edmund  Howard.  This  eminent  Dublin  solicitor  pro 
duced  a  work  which  did  for  Ireland  what  Madox's 
History  of  the  Exchequer  did  for  England.  Howard 
acknowledges  in  his  preface  his  obligations  to  Dudley 
Loftus,  a  collateral  ancestor  of  his  who  lived  fifty  years 
earlier  than  his  own  time.1  He  tells  us  how  this  came 

1  The  connexion  between  Gorges  Edmund  Howard  and  Dr. 
Dudley  Loftus  was  as  follows  : — Sir  Arthur  Loftus  of  Rathfarn- 
ham  Castle  was  elder  brother  to  Dudley  Loftus.  Sir  Arthur's 
daughter  Jane  was  married  to  Robert  Gorges,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
of  Kilbrew,  Co.  Meath.  Dr.  Robert  Gorges  was  therefore  Dr. 
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about.  Howard's  mother  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Sir  Arthur  Loftus,  the  eldest  brother  of  our  hero,  and 
to  her  in  consequence  had  come  down  some  four 
manuscript  volumes,  filled  by  Dudley  Loftus  with 
notes  and  extracts  dealing  with  the  Acts  of  Settlement 
and  Explanation,  statutes  which  lie  at  the  very  basis  of 
all  landed  property  in  this  country.  These  manuscript 
volumes  met  with  a  very  unhappy  fate.  Howard's 
father  was  a  half-pay  cavalry  officer,  belonging  to  a 
class  not  over-devoted  to  legal  and  learned  studies. 
The  volumes  were  looked  upon  as  utterly  worthless, 
and  used  accordingly  for  all  necessary  household 
purposes,  serving  to  light  fires,  wrap  up  parcels,  and 
ministering  to  the  other  numberless  domestic  require 
ments  of  an  establishment  where  money  was  not 
too  plentiful.  One  volume,  however,  escaped  the 
housemaid's  clutches.  What  was  Howard's  horror  to 
find,  when  in  late  years  he  came  to  write  the  History  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  as  a  child  he  had  been  aiding  and 
abetting  the  destruction  of  materials  most  important  for 
his  purpose!  Three  volumes  had  utterly  perished,  but 
one  still  remained,  which  as  Howard  tells  us  proved 
most  helpful  to  him  in  his  researches,  and  served  at  the 
same  time  to  illustrate  the  terrible  loss  which  Irish 
history  had  sustained  in  the  untimely  destruction  of  the 
other  three  volumes.1 

Loftus's  nephew  by  marriage,  and  as  such  wrote  the  account 
of  his  life  and  labours  in  the  Tanner  Collection,  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Dr.  Robert  Gorges' s  daughter  Elizabeth 
married  William  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Coleraine,  whose  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  Francis  Howard,  a  dragoon  officer,  whose 
son  was  Gorges  Edmund  Howard,  the  Dublin  Solicitor  to  the 
Revenue,  and  author  of  the  History  of  the  Exchequer  and  of 
sundry  minor  works.  Cf.  Joseph  Foster's  Families  of  Royal 
Descent,  p.  30,  and  Lodge's  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  p.  342,  note, 
where  Howard's  descent  is  traced.— S. 

1  The  following  is  a  list  of  Loftus's  writings  as  I  have  taken 
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I  have  now  completed  my  task.  I  hope  I  have  done 
something  towards  recalling  attention  to  a  really  great 
though  almost  forgotten  scholar.  This  brief  notice 

it  out  of  Harris's  edition  of  Ware's  Writers  of  Ireland: — 

(1)  The    Ethiopia    New    Testament,    translated    into   Latin. 

(2)  Logica  Armeniaca  in  Latinam  traducta,  Dub.    1657  ; 
i2mo.     (3)  Introductio  in  totam  Aristotelis  philosophiam, 
Dub.   1657  ;  i2mo.     (4)  Proceedings  at  the   Consecration  of 
twelve  Bishops,  Lond.  1061  ;  4to.     (5)  Liber  Psalmorum  ex 
Armeniaco    Idiomate    in    Lat.    trad.,    Dub.    1661  ;     I2mo. 
(6)    Oratio  funebris  Joh.  [Bramhall~\  Archiep.  Armach., 
Dub.  1663  ;  4to.     (7)  Speech  of  Duke  of  Ormond,  trans,  into 
Italian,  Dub.  1664.     (8)  Reductio  litium  de  liber o  arbitrio, 
Dub.  1670;  4to.     (9)  He  published,  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
Britannicus,  a  book  demonstrating  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  English  Government  that  the    Irish  rebels  should  be 
admitted  to  their  former  condition.    (10)  Italian  letter  directed 
to    Francesca  Maria   Lucretia    Plunket,    1667;    4to.      Harris 
remarks :   "  This  piece  was  written  on  account  of  a  lady  of 
Irish  birth  whom  the  doctor  would  have  had  pass  for  an  Italian. 
It  was  well  known  he  lived  in  too  great  familiarity  with  this 
lady."     (11)    Vindication  of  an  injured  lady,   Lond.   1667; 
4to.     (12)   Case  of  Ware  and  Shirley.      Two  tracts.     Dub. 
1669 ;    410.      Mr.   Shirley   carried  off    a    young  heiress   and 
married  her  against  her  will.     The  case  was  Drought  before 
the    Consistorial    Court    of    Dublin,    and    argued    there    in 
Michaelmas  Term,  1668.     (13)  Visitation  Charge  at  Clogher, 
Sede  Vacante,  September,  1671.    (14)  Lady  Decies'  marriage 
asserted,    Lond.    1677  ;    4to.      [A  second  work  on  the  same 
subject  was  published  by  Loftus  in  1678  ;  4to.]     (15)  Dionysius 
Syrus  on   St.  John,  Dub.;    4to.    (16)    Commentary  on  the 
Foiir  Evangelists  by  Dionysius  Syrus,  out  of  the  Syriac. 
(17)    Co7nmentary  on  St.   Paul's  Epistles,  by  Moses  Bar- 
Cepha,  ozit  of  Syriac.      (18)   Exposition   of  Dionysius  on 
St.  Mark,    Dub.   1676;    4to.     (19)   History  of  the  Eastern 
and    Western    Churches,    by    Gregorius    Maphrimis,    in 
Latin,  from  Syriac.     (20)  Commentary  on  General  Epistles 
and  Acts   of  Apostles,    by    Gregorius  Maphrinus.      (21) 
Praxis    Cztltus  Divini,    a   series   of    Syriac    and    Ethiopic 
Liturgies,   Dub.    1693 ;    4to.      (22)  Dionysius   Syrus  on    St. 
Mattheiu    in    English,    out   of   Syriac,    Dub.    1695  5     4*°- 
(23)   History   of   the   Invention   of  the   Cross,   from    the 
Armenian,    Dub.    1686.      (24)    Commentary  on    St.    Luke, 
by    Jacob     Bar-Salibi,    in     Latin.      (25)     Life    of    Abul 
Faragi,    out   of    Arabic    into    Latin.      (26)    Sermons    of 
Dionysius   Syrus,   translated  out  of   Syriac    into    Latin. 
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may  perhaps  also  prove  useful  in  directing  investigators 
into  the  inner  life  and  history  of  the  seventeenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  to  sources  as  yet  largely  unex 
plored;  and  perhaps  may  even  lead  to  the  discovery  in 

(27)  History  of  Bar-Abchi,  out  of  Syriac  into  Latin.  A 
comparison  of  Harris's  text  with  Bernard's  Cat.  MSS. 
Hiberniae,  p.  49,  shows  that  many  of  these  works  were  only 
in  MS.,  and  were  never  printed.  Number  18  of  the  above  list 
is  a  volume  which  embraces  a  vast  number  of  separate 
treatises.  Harris  does  not  seem  to  have  examined  it,  as  he 
merely  gives  the  title  of  the  first.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  them  : — (i)  "  Exposition  of  Dionysius  Syrus  on  St. 
Mark,"  A.D.  1672  (Harris  was  mistaken  in  the  date  of  publica 
tion).  (2)  "  Dionysius  on  the  Beatitudes."  (3)  "  His  Exposi 
tion  of  the  Benedictus,  or  Song  of  Zacharias."  (4)  "  On  the 
Nunc  Dimittis."  (5)  "On  the  Ave  Maria."  (6)  "On  the 
Lord's  Prayer."  (7)  "Form  of  Prayer  made  by  our  Saviour 
after  his  Baptism."  (8)  "  On  the  Prayer  of  John  the  Baptist." 
(9)  "Scholiast  on  the  Four  Gospels."  (10)  "  Reconciliation 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  touching  Justification."  (u) 
"  Genealogy  of  Melchizedeck."  (12)  "On  the  Son  of  a  High 
Priest."  (13)  "  Gregorius  Syrus  concerning  the  sun  going 
down  ten  degrees."  (14}  "His  Explication  of  Jephthah's 
Vow."  (15)  "  Concerning  Gideon's  soldiers  lapping  the 
water."  (16)  "Letter  of  Abgar  to  Christ,  and  vice  versa." 
(17)  "Of  Pilate  to  Tiberius  Caesar."  (18)  "Of  Lentulus  to 
the  Senate."  (19)  "Of  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  (20) 
"  Concerning  free  will."  (21)  "  Dionysius  on  the  woman  that 
had  six  husbands."  (22)  "  Concerning  Herod  taking  his 
brother's  wife."  (23)  "Dionysius  on  the  barren  fig-tree." 
(24)  "  On  John  the  Baptist  eating  locusts."  (25)  "  Concerning 
the  miraculous  darkness."  (26)  "  Concerning  the  Majesty 
of  Christ."  (27)  "  Dionysius's  description  of  the  Roman 
Government  in  Judaea."  (28)  "  Concerning  the  tax  made  by 
Augustus."  (29)  "The  Armenian  Creed  translated  out  of 
that  language."  (30)  "  Introductio  Dionysii  Syri  in  exposi- 
tionem  suam  quatuor  Evangelistarum  per  Dud.  Loftusium  in 
Linguam  Latinam  versa."  This  last  tract  is  in  45  chapters. 
In  chapters  34  and  43  there  is  a  notice  of  Tatian's  Diates- 
saron,  which  has  been  within  the  last  ten  years  recovered  out 
of  the  Armenian.  In  Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  vol.  ii., 
Appendix  iii.,  there  is  a  notice  of  an  essay  on  Pere  Simon's 
Critical  History,  contributed  by  Loftus  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  instituted  by  Sir  William 
Petty,  Primate  Marsh,  Molyneux,  and  others. 

H.   J.  Todd  in  his  life  of  Bishop   Bryan  Walton,   vol.    i., 
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the  libraries  and  collections  still  existing  in  country 
houses,  of  some  further  manuscript  remains  of  an 
industrious  and  learned  Antiquary,  Orientalist  and 
Canonist,  of  two  hundred  years  ago.1 

pp.  248-53,  gives  a  good  account  of  Loftus  and  his  MSS 
He  notes  that  Loftus  contributed  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
London  Polyglott,  a  treatise  styled  Excerpta  paucula  ex 
scholiis  Gregorii  Syri  in  librum  Psalmorum,  in  addition  to 
his  Ethiopic  version  of  the  N.T. — S. 

1  The  last  notice  in  modern  times  which  I  have  been  able  to 
find  of  Dudley  Loftus  occurs  in  Erck 's  Ecclesiastical  Register 
for  Ireland,  Dublin,  1830,  p.  26.  The  right  of  presentation 
to  the  living  of  Ratoath  was  contested  before  a  jury  in  1820. 
Dudley  Loftus  acquired  the  advowson  by  gift  from  his  father 
in  1663,  devising  it  by  his  will  to  his  daughter  Jane,  who 
married  Mr.  Bladen.  A  Mrs.  Fox  claimed  to  be  the  descendant 
of  Loftus  through  Mrs.  Bladen,  and  therefore  owner  of  the 
living.  She  failed,  however,  to  establish  her  descent. 

I  may  here  add  what  I  have  learned  since  I  wrote  my  Paper, 
that  Dr.  Robert  Gorges  was  agent  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  in  the  matter  of  the  estates  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  confiscated  by  Cromwell,  and  bestowed  by 
Charles  II.  on  his  brother.  James  II.  held  about  100,000 
acres  of  Irish  land  in  this  way.  Stillorgan  park  and  estate 
was  thus  owned  by  him.  Dr.  Robert  Gorges  was  his  agent 
in  settling  these  confiscations. — See  Russell  and  Prendergast's 
Report  on  the  Carte  Papers,  p.  172. — S. 
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LECTURE  III. 
NARCISSUS  MARSH:    EARLIER  LIFE. 

T  AST  day  I  began  my  lectures  for  this  term 
I  ^  with  a  man  who  was  comparatively  unknown  ; l 
because  I  wished  to  show  you  that  the  lives  and 
histories  of  the  ordinary  clergy  two  hundred  years  ago 
will  afford  you  scope  for  abundant  research.  Now  1 
pass  to  a  man  who  was  set  upon  one  of  the  loftiest 
places  of  both  Church  and  State,  for  the  Archbishops 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  practically  chief  rulers 
in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Church.  Yet  Dr.  Marsh 
was  a  man  who,  though  dignified,  learned,  pious,  and 
surpassingly  generous,  has  passed  out  of  ordinary  view 
and  is  to  a  very  large  extent  unknown.  I  do  not  think, 
then,  that  it  will  be  labour  lost  if  I  'strive  to  revive  a 
knowledge  of  his  career  among  the  men  of  the  present 
time,  and  try  to  add  somewhat  of  living  interest  to 
those  ordinary  facts  about  his  career  which  any  one 
can  read  in  Cotton's  Fasti,  in  Ware's  Bishops,  and  in 
Mant's  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.2 

We  must  begin  by  making  a  distinction.     Narcissus 
Marsh  is    often    confounded   with   Francis   Marsh,  his 

1  Richard  Lingard. 

2  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the   Union  of  the   Churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  Mant,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Down  and   Connor,    London,  1840.      An  earlier  volume  had 
dealt  with  the  period  previous  to  1689. 

5 
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immediate  predecessor,  and  people  of  that  name  here 
in  Ireland  imagine  at  times  that  Narcissus  Marsh  was 
their  ancestor ;  but  that  is  impossible,  as  Narcissus 
Marsh  was  never  married.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
two  men  of  the  same  name  held  the  see  of  Dublin  from 
1682,  when  Francis  Marsh  was  appointed  to  Dublin,1 
till  1/03,  when  Narcissus  Marsh  was  translated  to 
Armagh,  and  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  relationship 
or  connexion  between  them.  Francis  Marsh  held  the 
see  from  1682  to  1693.  He  had  previously  been 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  was  the  son-in-law  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  distinguished  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor  and 
Dromore,  to  whom  he  owed  his  first  promotion  in  the 
Church.2  It  is  from  that  Bishop  Marsh  all  the  Marshes 
of  Ireland  draw  their  origin.3  Archbishop  Francis 
Marsh  was  a  Cambridge  man,  like  Jeremy  Taylor 
himself.  He  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  and  rose  to 
the  see  of  Dublin  through  the  sees  of  Limerick  and 
Kilmore.  The  curious  inquirer  into  past  ecclesiastical 
history  will  come  across  the  name  of  his  son  Jeremiah 
Marsh,  Dean  of  Kilmore,  so  called  after  his  grandfather 
Jeremy  Taylor,4  as  purchaser  of  portions  of  the  con 
fiscated  estates  of  King  James  II.  in  the  Report  of  the 
Record  Commissioners  for  the  year  1825,  which  may  be 
found  in  all  our  public  libraries.5  So  far  for  Archbishop 
Francis  Marsh. 

Narcissus  Marsh  was  quite  a  different  person. 
He  was  a  Wiltshire  man  by  birth.  He  was  an 
Oxford  man  by  education,  and  lived  all  his  life  at 

1  Cotton,  Fasti,  ii.  22. 

2  Ibid.,  i.  386. 

3  Compare  Jeremy  Taylor's  Works,  Heber's  edition,  vol.  i. 
pp.  cxxix,  cccliv. 

4  Cotton,  Fasti,  iii.  173. 

5  The  lands,  purchased  by  Jeremiah  Marsh  for  ^124,  are 
enumerated  at  p.  350. 
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that  University  till  he  was  summoned  to  Dublin  to 
assume  the  provostship  of  Trinity  College.  I  shall 
divide  his  life  into  two  parts.  To-day  I  shall  treat 
of  his  education,  of  his  work  at  Oxford  and  here  in 
Trinity  College.  That  will  be  quite  enough  for  to-day. 
Afterwards  I  shall  treat  of  him  as  Bishop  of  Ferns,  as 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  of  Dublin,  and  as  Primate 
of  Armagh.  The  materials  we  possess  for  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  life  are  abundant  and  authoritative 
enough,  being  principally  a  manuscript  diary  of  his 
own  composition,  three  copies  of  which  are  now  in  the 
library  called  after  his  own  name.  One  is  very  difficult 
to  read,  and  another  much  more  legible,  as  I  have  had 
it  transcribed,  or  rather  typewritten  in  modern  fashion  ; 
while  again  a  third  copy  will  be  found  printed  in  the 
old  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal  for  1 848,  with  notes  by 
the  late  Dr.  James  H.  Todd.1  Several  copies  of  this 
diary  exist,  too,  in  private  hands  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland. 

And  now  for  the  story  of  his  life.  Narcissus  Marsh 
was  born,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  on  St.  Thomas's  Eve, 
December  2Oth,  1638,  that  is  when  Charles  I.,  Strafford 
and  Laud  were  in  the  full  height  of  their  power.  He 
was  sprung  from  the  middle  rank,  his  father  having  been 
one  of  the  yeoman  class,  living  on  his  own  small  estate, 
producing,  as  he  tells  us,  "  upward  of  £60  "  a  year, — 
a  class,  by  the  way,  who  have  now  almost  disappeared, 
owing  to  the  passion  existing  a  hundred  years  ago 
more  than  now  for  absorbing  all  small  properties  into 

1  Vol.  v.  pp.  51,  132,  148.  Todd's  edition  of  the  Diary 
originally  appeared  in  The  British  Magazine,  vol.  xxviii. 
(1845),  pp.  17,  115.  The  reprint  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Journal  appears  to  have  been  left  incomplete.  At  an  earlier 
time  extracts  from  the  Diary  had  appeared  "in  some  Irish 
Periodicals, "among  the  rest  the  Christian  Examiner,  vol.  xi. 
(1831),  p.  645. 
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vast  estates.  Had  that  passion  not  been  so  dominant 
here  and  in  England,  the  agricultural  problem  might  not 
now  have  been  such  an  exceedingly  troublesome  one. 
His  mother's  name,  as  he  tells  us,  was  Grace  Colburn, 
"  of  an  honest  family  "  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  born  at 
a  village  called  Hanington,  near  Highworth,  in  the 
north  of  Wiltshire.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five 
children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  was 
educated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace,  and 
he  must  have  been  a  diligent  scholar,  for  he  assures  us 
in  his  diary  that  he  was  never  whipped — a  fate  which 
in  those  times  it  must  have  been  very  hard  to  escape 
whether  deserved  or  not,  as  the  birch  rod  was  then 
regarded  the  most  effective  means  of  impressing  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  on  the  boyish  mind. 

The  history  of  Marsh's  career  teaches  one  important 
thing,  and  that  is,  the  course  of  study  then  pursued 
and  the  kind  of  books  then  used  in  what  we  should  call 
"  higher  grade  and  public  schools."  Marsh's  Library 
shows  us  this.  Marsh  was  a  diligent  preserver  of  his 
old  books.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  history  of 
education  in  this  country  had  many  more  been  imitators 
of  him.  He  preserved  carefully  all  his  old  books,  in 
cluding  his  old  school  and  college  books.  How  very 
few  men  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age  could  now 
produce  the  school  and  college  books  they  once  used ! 
How  few  could  now  show  copies  of  the  Gough  and 
the  Vister,  which  were  the  popular  Arithmetics  of  sixty 
years  ago ;  the  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  by  Paul  Deighan 
(Philomath),1  whence  the  Dublin  schools  of  Tommy 
Moore's  day  derived  all  their  knowledge  of  elementary 

1  The  second  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  Dublin 
in  1809.  On  Wetenhall  (who  was  master  of  the  Dublin  Free 
School),  and  his  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars,  see  the 
Churchman  for  October  1899,  p.  15. 
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mathematics ;  or  of  the  Ruddiman's  Latin  Grammar, 
or  the  Wetenhall's  Greek  Grammar,  or  the  Alvarez' 
Prosody  and  the  Latin  Delectus,  universally  used  in  the 
"  thirties  "  or  the  "  forties  "  ;  just  because  people  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  disposing  of  their  old  school  books 
as  soon  as  done  with.  But  Marsh  did  not  do  so,  and 
you  can  still  find  in  his  Library,  among  the  books  which 
he  specially  preserved  and  inscribed  with  his  name,  the 
school  books  in  Latin,1  and  Greek,2  and  French,3  upon 
which  his  youthful  mind  was  first  nourished.  Marsh 
would  scarcely  have  excelled  in  the  modern  Intermediate 
system.  He  was  what  some  would  regard  as  narrow  and 
restricted  in  his  ideas  of  education  ;  he  had  no  modern 
notions,  and  thought  scorn  of  the  omniscience  which 
is  now  the  rage  of  modern  schoolmasters.  He  agreed 
entirely  with  Dr.  Mahaflfy  that  the  best  groundwork  for 

1  «  Prosodia  Henrici  Smetii  .  .  .  editio  Decimaquarta  .  .  . 
Londini  1635."      The  volume  is  twice  inscribed  "  Narcissus 
Marshe  eius  Liber  anno  Dom  :   1652,"  showing  that  Marsh 
used   it  when   he    was    under   the    tuition   of    Mr.    Hedges. 
Another  book  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  Latin  language,  and  does  not  bear  the  signature 
of  our  hero.     It  is  entitled,  Rhetoricce  libri  duo  .  .  .  in  usum 
scholarum  postremo  recogniti  Autore  Carolo  Butlero  Magd. 
Artium  Magistro,  Lugduni  Batavorum,   1642.     It  is  curious 
that  a  school  book  by  a  member  of  an  Oxford  College  should 
be  printed  at  Leyden.      It  is  signed  "  Onesiph  :  Marshe  hunc 
Librum    tenet.   Anno   dom  :    1651,"    and   has   the    motto    of 
Narcissus,   iravraxn  TTJV  d\r)6ciav. 

2  Perhaps  the  reference   is  to  ANeOAOFIA  AEYTEPA:  sive 
Grcecorum  Epigrammatum  Florilegium  Novum.    Cum  aliis 
Veterum  Poematis,  etc.     The  imprint  has  been  cut  away  by 
the  binder,  and  there  are  no  marks  of  ownership. 

3  The  only  French  school  book  which  I  have  succeeded  in 
finding  in  Marsh' s  Library  has  no  mark  of  having  ever  belonged 
to  its  founder.     It  is  inscribed  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Bulton,"  and 
bears  the  title  :  THE  FRENCH  SCHOOLE  MAISTER.     Wherein 
is  most  plainely  shewed  the  true  and  perfect  way  of  pro 
nouncing  the  French  tongtie  .  .  .  First  collected  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  and  now  .  .  .  amended  by  James  Giffard,  London,  1631. 
This  is  a  most  amusing  treatise. 
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a  sound  education  was  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics, 
and  thought  the  more  a  schoolboy  is  confined  to  these  the 
better — as  he  showed  by  school  books  you  can  find  in 
his  Library  drawn  up  under  his  auspices  for  Kilkenny  1 
and  St.  Patrick's  Grammar  Schools.2  While  again  a 
book  of  Latin  Common-Places  or  Proverbial  Sentences, 
in  which  he  began  his  own  Latin  studies  in  the  school 
of  Mr.  Dudley  at  Highworth,  in  Wiltshire,  in  i65O,3  is 

1  The  volume  here  referred  to  is  probably  that  entitled  Sacri 
Lusus.  In  Usum  Scholcz  Kilkenniensis .  Dublinii  Typis 
Regiis,  et  venum  dantur  apud  Josephum  Wilde.''  Unfortunately 
the  date  has  disappeared.  The  book  gives  no  indication  that 
Marsh  had  anything  to  do  with  its  publication,  and  the  copy 
now  in  his  library  contains  the  autograph  of  Michael  Jephson, 
proving  that  it  originally  belonged  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
of  that  name  (ob.  1693).  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have 
been  one  of  the  text  books  used  by  Berkeley  when  as  a  lad  of 
eleven  years  old  he  began  his  studies  at  Kilkenny  School,  in  1 696. 

3  The  title  of  the  little  book  compiled  by  the  master  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  School  and  dedicated  to  Marsh,  deserves 
to  be  given  in  full.  The  words  represented  by  rows  of  points 
have  been  torn  away.  "  ADMINICULUM  PUERILE  or 
an  HELP  FOR  SCHOOL  BOYS  Containing  I.  Fundamental 
exercises  for  young.  ...  II.  English  Examples  fitted  to  the 
Syntax  ....  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork's  Grammar  with 
some  Annotations.  III.  Some  necessary  cautions  to  prevent 
Mistakes  which  Boys  are  generally  guilty  of  in  making  Latin. 
IV.  English  for  Latin  Verses.  V.  Some  Examples  of  Themes 
in  English,  with  larger  Discourses  on  Subjects.  VI.  And  lastly, 
Three  Indexes :  the  First  containing  all  the  Words  in  the 
Fundamental  Exercises  ;  the  Second,  those  under  the  Syntax- 
Rules  and  Cautions  ;  and  the  Third,  those  in  the  Verses, 
with  Latin  for  them.  For  the  Use  of  St.  Patrick1 ^-SCHOOL, 
etc.  Dublin,  Printed  for  J.  Foster,  at  the  Dolphin  in  Skinner- 
Row,  1694." 

3  The  title  page  is  gone  ;  but  the  sub-title  on  p.  i  runs  : 
"  CARMINVM  PROVERBIALIVM  Loci  communes.  ABSVRDA, 
1NDECORA,  PR^POSTERA."  The  book  has  the  inscription 
"Narcissus  Marshe,  A.  1650,"  with  his  usual  motto,  and 
marginal  notes  in  several  places.  Narcissus  got  a  new  book 
of  common-places,  when  "about  the  year  1652"  he  went  "unto 
Mr.  Thomas  Hedges,  Minister  of  Rodburne,  in  Wiltshire." 
It  was  compiled  by  Johannes  Blumereus,  and  the  third  edition 
had  appeared  at  Rouen  three  years  before,  under  the  title 
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a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  unchanged  character  of  our 
Latin  teaching  from  the  days  of  Charles  I.  to  those  of 
forty  years  ago. 

After  his  school  days  were  finished  he  was  entered 
at  Magdalen  Hall,1  Oxford,  in  1654,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  and  six  months  old ;  as  boys  were  then  allowed 
to  enter  the  Universities  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  at 
present.  Marsh's  undergraduate  career  fell  in  Crom 
well's  time,  when,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  Marsh,  the 
standard  of  scholarship  was  kept  at  a  very  high  level 
of  proficiency.  Marsh  tells  us  that,  as  a  student,  he 
specially  applied  himself  to  Philosophy,  Mathematics, 
and  Oriental  languages,  in  which  he  made  such  progress 
that  upon  taking  his  degree,  which  he  did  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  was  elected  to  a  Wiltshire  Fellowship 
in  Exeter  College,  over  which  Dr.  Conant,  a  Puritan 
divine,  presided.  Here  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that 
he  already  showed  to  what  his  special  tastes  were 
inclined.  Philosophy  was  one  of  his  special  subjects, 
and  to  Marsh  and  his  philosophical  studies  were  due 
the  production  of  the  logic  called  the  "  Provost's  Logic,"  2 

Elegantiarvm  Poeticarvm  fier  locos  communes  digestarvm 
flores,  etc.  One  side  of  a  fly-leaf  is  inscribed  "  Onesiphorus 
Marshe  eius  liber  anno  dom  :  1652X11  [  =  Thomas  Hedges?]  "; 
while  on  the  other  side  we  find  the  name  "  Narcissus  Marshe, 
j  :  a.  1652,"  proving",  it  would  seem,  that  the  two  brothers 
went  to  school  together  and  shared  this  volume  between  them. 
The  year  in  which  Marsh  began  his  studies  with  Mr.  Dudley 
is  not  recorded  in  the  Diary.  With  him  he  tells  us  he  "  began 
to  learn  Latin."  Dudley  was  his  third  master.  From  him 
he  went  to  Mr.  Crouch,  minister  of  Hanington,  and  from 
him,  about  1652,  to  Mr.  Hedges,  already  mentioned. 

1  Now  Hertford  College. 

2  Writing  of  the  period  between  1671  and  1673,  Marsh  gives 
us  the  following"  account  of  this  book  :  "  Some  years  before 
this  I  began  at  leisure  hours  to  revise,  alter  and  adjust  Du 
Trien's  (sic)  Logick,  and  make  it  fitter  for  use.     I  printed  that 
Logick  with  additions  some  years  after  at  Oxford,  and  then 
having  pared  off  what  I  thought  superfluous  in  the  first  book, 
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which  directly  or  indirectly  held  sway  in  this  University 
till  it  was  superseded  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Abbott's 
more  up-to-date  production.1  Mathematics  again  was 
another  favourite  study,  and  we  shall  find  from  his 
diary  that  he  never  ceased,  even  in  the  most  trying 
times,  to  divert  his  mind  by  meditation  upon  difficult 
problems  in  conic  sections,  and  other  matters  dealing 
with  the  higher  mathematics.2  Oriental  languages 
were  another  subject  which  all  his  life  engaged  his 
utmost  attention  as  his  Library,  by  its  immense 
collection  of  Oriental  works,  amply  proves,3  and 

I  altered  and  changed  and  added  very  much  to  it,  but  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  a  lesser  Volume  and  make  it  quite  a  new  book  : 
I  printed  it  here  in  Dublin  for  the  use  of  Trinity  College." 
The  title  of  the  book  published  in  Oxford  in  1678  is  Manducatio 
ad  Logicam,  and  of  the  latter  work,  published  in  Dublin 
(anonymously),  Institutipnes  Logiccz.  In  usum  Juventtitis 
AcademiccB  Dubliniensis,  Dublini  1681.  A  facsimile  of  the 
title  page  of  the  latter  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Trinity  College, 
1591 — 1891,  p.  37.  A  copy  of  Du  Trieu's  Manducatio  (1620) 
is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

1  This  statement  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  manual  of 
Logic  used  in  Dublin  University  till  fourteen  years  ago 
was  the  Compendium  Logicce  of  Provost  Richard  Murray, 
published  about  1795  and  afterwards  edited  by  John  Walker, 
the  founder  of  the  Walkerite  sect,  and  by  G.  B.  Wheeler  in 
1862.  This  is  the  work  which  was  superseded  by  Dr.  T.  K. 
Abbott's  Elements  of  Logic  in  1885.  But  one  has  only  to 
place  it  beside  Marsh's  book  to  see  that  the  differences  between 
the  two  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  resemblances. 

3  These  problems  would  not,  for  the  most  part,  be  considered 
very  difficult  now-a-days.  For  example  we  read  in  Marsh's 
Diary,  under  the  date  Dec.  23rd,  1690  :  "  This  evening  I  found 
out  a  solution  of  a  third  of  the  5  difficult  cases,  wherein  one 
side  with  the  sum  of  the  other  two  and  one  angle  being  given 
in  a  Triangle,  the  rest  are  required ;  as  5  days  before  I  had 
found  out  another,  and  this  time  twelve  months  in  Oxford  I 
had  found  out  another.  The  Lord  be  praised  for  thus 
inlightning  my  understanding,  and  be  pleased  to  continue  to 
do  so  daily." 

3  On  the  Oriental  collection  in  Marsh,  Mr.  N.  J.  D.  White, 
their  present  custodian,  has  kindly  written  the  following 
note : — "  The  printed  books  which  Marsh  left  to  the  library 
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his  rich  gifts  of  Oriental  MSS.    to  the   Bodleian  still 

in  Dublin  which  bears  his  name,  testify  abundantly  to  the 
extent  of  his  linguistic  interest,  if  not  knowledge.  Besides 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  the  Armenian,  Coptic,  Ethiopic, 
Georgic,  Slavonic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  languages  are  here 
represented.  The  Hebrew  books  include  fine  editions  of  the 
Talmud  and  Targums,  Rabbinical  commentaries,  Cabbalistic 
treatises,  and  liturgical  works  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German 
Jews.  Among  them  are  specimens  of  the  Bomberg  press, 
early  i6th  century.  One  volume,  which  is  styled  by  Marsh 
himself  '  Liber  rarissimus,'  deserves  special  notice — Mis 
cellaneous  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  R.  Immanuel  Ben 
Salomon.  Some  of  the  books  have  an  added  interest  on 
account  of  their  having  belonged  to  other  eminent  men  before 
they  came  into  Marsh's  hands.  Thus  there  is  an  imperfect 
Ethiopic  Liturgy  which  had  belonged  to  Dudley  Loftus,  and 
a  Hebrew  Bible  interleaved  with  MS.  notes  by  both  Loftus 
and  Marsh. 

"There  is  a  fine  quarto  New  Testament  in  Greek,  Syriac 
and  Latin,  printed  by  Henry  Stephanus  in  1569,  which  had 
belonged  to  three  previous  owners.  On  the  flyleaf  is  the 
following  note — 

Olim  Lucae  Trelcatii  L.F.     Nunc 

Thomae  Erpenii 

emptus  ...  *  florenis 

Nunc  Esaiae  du  Pre 

Tandem  Narcissi  Marsh 

1678. 

Lucas  Trelcatius  was  a  Protestant  pastor  and  professor  who 
published  in  1604,  at  Leyden,  a  controversial  work  against 
Bellarmine,  a  second  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Hanover 
in  1620.  Both  editions  are  in  Marsh's  Library.  T.  Erpenius 
was  a  celebrated  scholar  and  printer  who  published  many 
works  on  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Arabic. 

"Marsh's  Oriental  books  illustrate  in  an  interesting  way 
two  important  points  :  the  ceaseless  energy  of  the  Roman 
missionaries,  and  the  attention  paid  to  Oriental  studies  at 
Oxford  in  the  i7th  century.  Thus  we  find  two  astronomical 
works  in  Arabic  by  Ulugh  Beighi,  edited  respectively  by 
Thomas  Hyde  1665,  and  John  Gravius  1650.  Hyde  is  also 
responsible  for  a  Turkish  liturgy,  1691,  and  Gravius  for  a 
Persian  grammar,  1649,  and  an  Arabic  geography,  1648.  There 
is  besides,  in  Arabic,  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria 
by  the  Patriarch  Eutychius,  edited  by  Selden  in  1642,  and 
other  Arabic  works  edited  by  Pococke  and  given  by  him  to 
Marsh.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  lexicons  and  grammars 

*  Number  blurred, 
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perpetuate.1  In  fact,  we  find  one  eminent  writer  of  the 
reign  of  King  William  III.  writing  of  him  as  the  great 
support  of  Oriental  studies  in  the  West,  just  as  Ussher 
had  been  more  than  half  a  century  earlier. 

Did  time  and  space  permit,  I  might  enter  upon  an 
interesting  line  of  investigation  touching  the  tone  of 
religion  then  prevalent  and  the  extent  of  toleration 
afforded  to  strong  churchmen  under  the  Commonwealth. 
The  use  of  the  liturgy  was  not  indeed  openly  permitted, 
but  many  practices  met  with  allowance  which  would 
now  excite  a  certain  commotion.  Marsh,  for  instance, 
tells  us  he  practised  a  rigid  fast  upon  every  Friday ; 
not  any  pretence  of  fasting  on  salmon  and  turbot, 
but  a  strict  abstinence  from  all  food  from  six  o'clock 
on  Thursday  evening  till  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  being  a  space  of  forty-one  hours.2  And  that 
was  done  without  any  relaxation  of  the  hard  and  con 
tinuous  line  of  study  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  Marsh's  one  restorative  seems  to  have  been 

are  the  work  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars,  and  due  to  Roman 
missionary  enterprise.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the 
Roman  Breviary  in  Slavonic,  edited  by  order  of  Innocent  X. 
in  1647,  the  Breviary  in  Syriac,  1666,  a  Missal  in  Arabic,  and 
an  epitome  of  Baronius'  Annals  in  the  same  language,  1653, 
and  Histories  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Peter  by  Hieron.  Xaviero 
S.  T-,  1639,  and  the  Catechism  in  Armenian,  1634." 

1  Mr.  W.  D.  Macray  gives  an  account  of  this  testamentary 
benefaction  in  his   Annals  of  the  Bodleian   Library,  2nd 
ed.,  1890,  p.    184  sq.      The  number  of   MSS.   in  the   Marsh 
Collection  is  now  714,  but  "  probably  some  of  these  may  have 
been  books  added  for  convenience  from  other  sources."     One 
slight  error  in  Mr.  Macray's  notice  of  the   bequest  may  be 
corrected.     The  words  Trai/ra^j)  rrjv  a\r]6fiav  are  not  "  the  motto 
of  some  former  owner  (qu.  Golius  ?),"  but  of  Marsh  himself. 
They  are  found  in  almost  all  his  books  in  his  own  Library  in 
Dublin.     Marsh  seems  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  leaving 
his  MSS.  to  Oxford  at  the  same  time  that  he  resolved  to  use 
his  printed  books  as  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library  in  Dublin. 
See  his  letter  to  Smith,  printed  in  Mant,  p.  in. 

2  His  statement  seems  to  refer  to  the  Lent  of  1658. 
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music.  He  tells  us  in  his  Diary  that  "  after  the  fire  of 
London  he  constantly  kept,"  as  he  quaintly  puts  it,  "  a 
weekly  consort  of  instrumental  musick  and  sometimes 
vocal,  in  his  chamber  on  Wednesday,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  on  Thursday  as  long  as  he  lived  in  Oxford." 
This  weekly  meeting  seems  to  have  been  his  one 
recreation.  He  transferred  it  from  place  to  place  with 
him  as  he  was  promoted,1  and  finally  brought  it  with 
him  to  Dublin,  where  some  remains  of  his  manuscript 
music  are  still  to  be  found.2  He  himself  played  the 
bass  viol.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  felt  compunctions  of 
conscience  on  this  point,  as  he  adds  after  noticing  it, 
"Yet,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee  to  forgive  me  this  loss  of 
time  and  vain  conversation." 

The  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  Restoration  of  the 
King  made  an  immediate  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
Narcissus  Marsh.  He  had  been  chosen  a  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1658,  while  the  Puritan 
Rector  of  that  College,  Dr.  John  Conant,  still  retained 
his  position.  You  can  still  see  suspended  in  Marsh's 
Library  a  memorial  of  his  stay  in  Exeter  College,3  a 
label  of  a  parcel  of  books  sent  to  Dr.  Marsh  at  his 
chambers  in  Exeter  College,  perhaps  not  long  after  the 
year  1670;  being  one  of  those  little  relics  which  vividly 
bring  before  our  minds  the  real  life  of  230  years  ago. 
But  the  Puritans  had  soon  meted  out  to  them  the  same 
measure  which  they  had  bestowed  on  the  defeated 
Royalists,  and  they  were  obliged  everywhere  to  retire 
from  the  parishes  into  which  they  had  been  intruded 

1  See  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Todd  from  the  Life  of 
Anthony  a  Wood,  British  Magazine,  xxviii.  20. 

2  There   is   some   in    Marsh's   Library.     One   MS.   volume 
(V  3.  5.  29)  has  his  signature  and  the  date  1666. 

3  Several  books  preserved   in    the   Library   are    inscribed 
"Narcissus  Marsh,  Ex.  Coll.  Soc." 
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by  the  Republican  power.  Parishes  became  vacant  in 
hundreds,  and  men  like  Marsh,  who  were  loyal  to  the 
Church  system,  were  in  great  request.  The  story  of 
his  first  appointment  and  its  results  presents  us  with  a 
curious  picture  of  the  times.  I  shall  give  a  narrative 
of  the  facts  boiled  down  from  his  Diary.  "  In  March 
1662  (being  then  a  little  past  23  years  of  age)  I  was 
invited  up  to  London  to  take  the  living  of  Swindon, 
in  Wiltshire,  that  was  then  void  and  in  the  King's  gift. 
In  order  whereunto  I  was  put  into  full  orders  at  one 
and  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
in  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  Westminster, 
though  under  age  for  priesthood.  The  Lord  (he  adds) 
forgive  us  both,  but  then  I  knew  no  better  but  that  it 
might  legally  be  done."  1  His  first  parochial  work  was 
not  very  much  to  his  liking.  He  was  a  born  student, 
and  though  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  *  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  he  could  not  turn  him  aside  from  his  devotion  to 
his  books.  He  preferred  his  college  work  to  any  parish, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  back  to  it. 

The  story  of  his  escape  from  Swindon  is  a  quaint 
one.  "  Being  hindered  in  getting  into  possession  of 
the  living  of  Swindon  (Mr.  Violet,  a  gentleman  of  the 
parish,  laying  claim  to  the  right  of  presenting)  after  I 
had  peaceable  possession,  finding  that  the  marrying  a 
gentlewoman  would  be  expected  from  me  by  those  on 
whose  favour  I  had  already  and  must  much  depend, 
and  being  averse  to  the  entangling  myself  in  the  cares 

1  This  remark  seems  to  refer  to  his  ordination  before  he  had 
reached  the  canonical  age.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  be  admitted  deacon  and  priest  on  the 
same  day.  At  least  fifteen  such  cases  are  recorded,  for 
example,  in  the  visitation  of  Meath  in  1633.  Other  instances 
will  be  found  in  Laud's  Diary  (ed.  Wharton,  1695),  PP-  6>  7- 

3  Seth  Ward, 
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of  the  world  .  .  .*  I  at  once  resolutely  broke  the  chains 
and  quitted  the  living,  after  I  had  peaceably  enjoyed  it 
a  year,  and  adhered  to  my  fellowship,  keeping  in  the 
College  all  along."  2  Then  he  bursts  out  into  a  rapture. 
"  O  my  God,  I  bless  Thy  Holy  Name  for  delivering  me 
out  of  the  snare  that  they  had  laid  for  me.  .  .  .  And, 
O  Lord,  pardon  them;  I  beseech  Thee,  for  what  they 
designed  and  what  they  acted  .  .  .  against  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  my  heart  to  render  Thee  and  Thy  holy 
Church  such  service  as  in  a  marry'd  state  I  could  not 
be  able  to  do,  which  is  the  only  reason  why  I  have 
hitherto  kept  myself  a  single  man."  This  is  not  the 
only  occasion  when  he  expresses  his  devout  thankful 
ness  for  his  escapes  from  the  snare  of  matrimony, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  laid  for  him  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Thus  he  tells  us  again, 
under  A.D.  1667:  "  About  this  time  and  after  I  had 
many  advantageous  offers  for  marriage ;  one  who  had 
£800  to  her  portion  ;  another  ^"1500  ;  another  £2400  ; 
and  another  of  meaner  fortune  than  either ;  but  all  very 
desirable,  (I  might  rather  have  said  beautiful,  lovely 
persons)  yet  I  waved  (s/c)  all  these  considerations 
and  all  thoughts  of  marriage  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned.  The  Lord  remember  me  for  good."  I  do 
not  think  that  /  should  be  the  person  to  lament  the 
failure  of  any  of  those  eligible  offers  to  entice  our 
learned  divine  from  his  studious  seclusion,  as  it  was 
owing  to  this  celibate  life  the  Archbishop  was  enabled 
to  found  that  institution  of  which  I  have  the  honour 

1  The  omitted  parenthesis  is  worth  printing:  "but  indeed 
and  chiefly  my  father  being  averse  to  it,  without  which  I  had 
done  it,  but  without  him  I  would  do  nothing." 

2  Marsh  informs  us  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  "  laboured 
to  bring  about  "  the  marriage,  and  now  deprived  him  of  his 
chaplaincy. 
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to  be  the  librarian.  Marsh  now  rapidly  rose  through 
various  academic  positions,1  devoting  himself  all  the 
time  specially  to  mathematical 2  and  Oriental  studies,3 
an  interesting  evidence  of  which  my  assistant 4  dis 
covered  some  twelve  months  ago. 

Oxford,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  seat  of  much  more  careful  and  advanced  Oriental 
studies  than  at  the  present  day.  Scholars  from  Oxford 

1  "  In  the  year  1671   at  Act  I  commenced  Dr  of  Divinity. 
...  I  still  continued  a  Tutor  in  Exeter  College.  ...  In  1673, 
May  12,  being  then  past  34  years,  I  was  made  principal  of 
Alban  Hall  in  Oxford  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  then  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  at  the  Intercession  of  Dr  Bland,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,   and  Dr  Fell,   Dean  of  Christ   Church  in  Oxford 
.  .  .  where  I  lived  5  years  and  8  months  and  continued  a 
Tutor  all  the  time  and  moderated  disputations  in  the  Hall 
myself,   by  which   means   I   acquired  a   greater  number  of 
Scholars  than  could  be  lodged  in   the  hall,  having   always 
above  60  in  Commons." 

2  "I  also  calculated  the  Lines  of  the  planetary  motions, 
and  that  described  by  the  nail  in  a  cart  wheel,  and  got  them 
Engraven  but  have  not  yet  [i.e.   at  the   time   of  writing — 
December  1690]  printed  them." 

3  His   lectures   in   1671  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  (delivered 
in  Michaelmas  term,  after  he  had  taken  the  degree),  "  were 
on  this  subject  De  Legibus  L>ivinis."     He  was  at  this  time 
engaged  by  Dr.  Fell  "to  correct  the  translations  of  Basamon 
(sic)  and  Zonoras's  Comments  of  the  Greek  Councils  which 
Mr.  Beveridge  was  then  printing  at  the  Theater."     He  was 
also  working  at  the  book  which,  after  revision,  became  "  The 
Provost's  Logic."     It  was  printed  in  its  original  form  in  1678 
under    the    title    Manducatio  ad  Logicam   (Cotton,  Fasti, 
2nd  ed.  i.  16).     Marsh  at  this  time  also  indulged  his  musical 
proclivities,  treating  the  subject  from  a   scientific   point   of 
view.     "In  three  weeks'  time  and  consideration  "he  "com 
posed  a  little  Tract  concerning  the  Sympathy  of  Viol  or  Lute 
Strings,  at   Dr  Plot's   request,  who   hath  printed   the  same 
in  his  natural  history  of  Oxfordshire"  ;  and  in  The  Natural 
History  ofO  vford-shire,  Being  an  Essay  toward  the  Natural 
History  of  England,  by  R.  P.,  LL.D.,  Oxford,  1677,  a  copy 
of  which  is   in  Marsh's  Library,   the  'little  tract'  appears, 
pp.  289-99,  with  a  flattering  introduction  by  Dr.  Plot 

4  Rev.  J.  M.  Dudgeon,  M.A.,  now  vicar  of  Eridge  Green, 
near  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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thought  nothing  of  going  at  that  time  for  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  years  to  reside  in  Egypt,  Smyrna,  and  the 
East  to  perfect  themselves  in  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Persian. 
Our  own  great  Oriental  scholar,  Dudley  Loftus,  kept  an 
Oriental  priest  in  his  own  house  on  the  Blind  Quay,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  perfect  him  in  his  Syriac 
studies.1  About  1670  the  celebrated  Castell  of  Cam 
bridge  produced  in  four  volumes  a  Heptaglott  lexicon, 
which  has  ever  since  held  its  ground,  and  has  not  yet 
been  superseded.2  Marsh  had  a  copy  of  that  lexicon 
at  once 3  sent  down  to  him  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
That  copy  is  to  this  day  existing  among  the  special 
books  Marsh  added  to  his  library,  and  my  assistant 
found  last  year4  among  the  leaves  a  portion  of  the 
brown-paper  cover  which  enclosed  these  books,  with 
the  address  of  the  parcel  to  Dr.  Marsh  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.5 

Dr.  Marsh's  light  could  not  be  hid,  however.  The 
Duke  of  Ormonde  was  just  then  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
and  of  Dublin.  He  always  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for 
clever  men  at  Oxford  whom  he  could  transplant  to 
Dublin  and  the  service  of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
Provostship  of  Trinity  College  fell  vacant  in  1678  by 

1  See  above,  pp.  37  sq.,  45. 

2  The  story  of  the  labours  of  Castell,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
interest,  is  told  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  ix.  p.  271. 

3  Hardly  "  at  once."     The  book  was  published  in  1669,  and 
Marsh  was  already  "  Doctor"  when  he  received  it,     He  did 
not  take  the  degree  of  D.D.  until  1671,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
diary. 

4  I.e.  in  April  1896. 

5  For  Dl  Narc:  Marsh 

att 
Exeter  Colledge 

in 
Oxon 

cM 
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the  appointment  to  Ossory  of  Michael  Ward,  the 
youngest  man  who  had  ever  held  that  distinguished 
position.1  Michael  Ward  was  elected  a  Junior  Fellow 
in  1662  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Dean  of  Lismore  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  in  succession  to  Lingard,  of  whom  I  told  you 
lately ;  and  Provost  of  Trinity  College  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  The  Duke  of  Ormonde  offered  the  appoint 
ment  to  Marsh,  who  accepted  it,  and  at  once  came  off  to 
Dublin.2  He  seems,  however,  to  have  soon  grown  tired 
of  Trinity  College.  Marsh  does  not  appear  at  first  to 
have  found  Dublin  a  very  congenial  residence.  He 
complains,  for  instance,  of  the  number  of  impertinent 
visits  he  wras  obliged  as  Provost  to  pay — using  the  word 
"  impertinent  "  not  in  the  modern  sense  of  unmannerly, 
but  in  its  ancient  sense  of  useless,  without  any  bearing 
on  study  or  learning.  He  speaks  of  his  own  position 
as  an  unhappy  one,  placed  in  this  lewd,  debauched 
town  over  340  students,  rude  and  ill-taught.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  work,  specially  to  the  develop 
ment  of  Celtic  studies  and  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  tongue  and  of  the  Irish  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book.3  He  insisted  upon  thirty  of  the  scholars,  who 
were  called  natives,  all  learning  Irish  in  addition  to 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew.  He  instituted  Irish  lectures 

1  See  above,  p.  24. 

2  The  phrase    "at   once"    needs  correction.     Marsh   was 
Provost-designate  long  before  the  post  was  vacant.     He  tells 
us   that   Ormonde's   offer  was   made   to   him   through    Fell, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,   "in  the  beginning  of  March   1677"  (i.e. 
1678  New  Style).     He    "left   Oxford   Dec.  23,   1678,"  Ward 
having  been   consecrated  exactly  a  month  before  (Cotton's 
Fast^    ii.  282).      Michael  Ward's   promotion   was   evidently 
decided  upon  some  time  before  it  was  accomplished.     After 
the  fashion  of  those  days,  he  was,  in  fact,  for  a  good  while 
Bishop-designate  of  the  next  vacant  see. 

3  Stubbs,  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  p.  115. 
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in  Trinity  College,  and  Irish  services  and  sermons  in 
the  College  chapel,  summoning  to  his  assistance  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Sail,  a  converted  Jesuit,  and  the  Rev.  Paul 
Higgins,  as  Bishop  Henry  Jones  tells  us  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Boyle,1  who  held  classes  in  Irish  in  Trinity  College, 
which  excited  so  much  enthusiasm  that  they  were 
attended  by  eighty  persons,  fellows  and  undergraduates, 
the  Provost  himself  setting  the  fashion,  and  the  Board 
paying  what  was  then  considered  the  munificent  salary 
of  £16  per  annum,  with  rooms,  to  Mr.  Higgins  for  his 
trouble.2  He  did  not  limit  his  activity  to  Irish  alone. 
He  was  a  mathematician  of  distinguished  reputation,3 
His  favourite  amusement  was  meditating  upon  difficult 
mathematical  problems,  as  his  Diary  shows.  He  insti 
tuted  therefore,  about  1683,  the  Dublin  Philosophical 

1  Birch's  Works  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle ^  ed.  1772,  vol.  i. 
p.  clxxv.     See  also  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  to 
Provost  Marsh,  January  3Oth,  1681-2  (Marsh's  Library,  MS. 
Vj.  3.  26,  first  letter). 

2  Mr.  Higgins   seems   to  have  in  the  end  somewhat  dis 
appointed  the  expectations  of  his  friends.     The  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  writes  to  Marsh  on  the  8th  July,  1682,  six  months  after 
he  had  heard  from  the  latter  the  news  of  Higgins'  success, 
especially  in  attracting  hearers  "  of  the  Romish  persuasion  "  : 
"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  y°  advertisement  you  give  me  con 
cerning  Mr.   Higgins,  whose   behaviour   may  save  me  some 
money,  but  I  doubt  will  get  him  little  credit"  (Marsh's  Library, 
MS.  V  3. 3.  26,  third  letter). 

3  For  the   changes   made   with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  while  Marsh  was  Provost,  see 
Stubbs,  p.  115.     His  fame  as  a  mathematician  is  illustrated 
by  a  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  some  unknown 
individual  about  1685,  and  still  preserved  in  St.  Sepulchre's 
Library  (MS.  V  3.  i.  32).      It  begins  thus:    ''To  his  Grace 
Lord  Bishup  of  Laughlinne.     If  perchance  I  should  seeme  any 
waies  more  presumteous  then  acceptable  I  doubt  not  but  yor 
Grace  will  pardone  that  presumtion  that  comes  of  necessatie  : 
But  contrarily  if  herein  shall  be  found  acceptable  as  verily  I 
look  for  of  your  Graces  humanitie  finding  yor  Grace  to  become 
the  patron  and  protector  of  Mathematicall  students  an  allower 
and  accepter  of  all  good  ingynes  whobyyor  Graces  instigation 
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Society,  the  forerunner  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Petty,  Dr.  William 
Molyneux,  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  and  many  other  men 
of  that  day  of  light  and  leading  in  this  city  of  Dublin. 

The  history  of  this  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  I 
may  remark,  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored,1 
though  ample  materials  remain  for  such  exploration 
among  the  MSS.  of  Trinity  College,  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  of  Marsh's  Library.  I  would  suggest  it 
as  a  very  interesting  topic  for  any  of  you  ambitious  to 
make  a  first  trial  in  the  direction  of  writing  Irish  history. 
To  the  Transactions  of  that  Society  Marsh  contributed 
the  opening  paper  on  the  theory  of  sound,2  with  pro 
posals  for  the  improvement  of  acoustics  ;  while  Dr. 
Ashe  contributed  papers  on  geometry  and  astronomy ; 
all  of  which  you  will  find  printed  in  the  early  Philo 
sophical  Transactions  published  by  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  the  Dublin  Society  was  considered  a  branch.3 

might  yeelde  fourth  workes  woorthie  of  memory  which  otherwise 
(lacking  some  Maecenas  to  incurage  them  may  perchance  be 
buried  with  silence  hoping  therefor  that  yor  Grace  will  be  a 
protector  Cherisher  and  suporter  of  Art  even  in  the  weakest 
endeavours  I  have  been  encuraged  to  offer  to  your  gratious 
patronage  this  Hypothesis  demonstrated,"  etc.,  etc. 

1  This  subject  is  now  being  investigated  by  Professor  Swift 
Paine  Johnston,  who  has  been  so  good  as  to  write  the  additional 
note  printed  at  the  end  of  Lecture  VI. 

2  Not,  as  the  diary  has  it,  "  Introductory  discourse  to  the 
doctrine  of  sands  !  ' ' 

3  Philosophical  Transactions.    Giving  some  accompt  of  the 
Present  Undertakings,  Studies  and  Labours,  of  the  Inge 
nious  in  many  considerable  Parts  of  the  World.    Vol.  xiv. 
For  the  year  of  our  Lord:  1684.     Oxford,  1684.     Marsh's  paper 
appears  at  p.  471,  with  the  title,  An  introductory  Essay  to 
the  Doctrine  of  Sounds  containing  some  proposals  for  the 
improvement  of  Acousticks,   as  it  was  presented  to  the 
Society  of  Dublin  Nov.   12.   1683.   ty  ^e  Right  Reverend 
Father  in    God  Narcissus   Lord  Bishop    of  Ferns   and 
Leighlin.     Ashe's  paper  may  be  found  p.  671  :  A  new  and 
easy  way  of  demonstrating  some  propositions  in  Euclid  by 
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This  was  just  about  the  time  when  Swift  was  in 
college,1  and  certainly,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  Dr. 
Barrett's  Essay  on  the  early  years  of  Swift,2  and  the 
Tripos  delivered  by  the  Terrae  Filius  at  the  Summer 
Commencements  of  1688,  Trinity  College  was  then 
in  a  very  rude,  undisciplined  condition.  The  worst 
excesses  of  a  modern  college  election  would  have  been 
decency  compared  to  the  language  and  conduct  which 
were  then  permitted  to  the  Terree  Filius,  a  licensed 
buffoon  appointed  by  the  Board  for  that  purpose.  But 
fortunately  before  things  became  quite  so  bad,  and  the 
throes  of  the  Revolution  destroyed  all  discipline,  Marsh 
was  removed  in  1682  3  from  his  uneasy  and  uncongenial 
elevation  to  occupy  the  see  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns, 
which  fell  most  opportunely  vacant.  I  must  reserve 
my  treatment  of  Dr.  Marsh's  life  as  a  Bishop,  an 
Archbishop,  and  a  Primate  until  my  next  lecture. 

the  learned  Mr. Ash,  a  Member  of  the  Philosophical 

Society  of  Dublin  for  promoting  natural  knowledg.  "  The 
learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Will.  Molyneux,  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Dublin,"  takes  priority  over  Ashe,  with  a  letter, 
printed  in  the  same  volume,  p.  55 1 ,  ' '  concerning  Lough  Neagh 
in  Ireland,  and  its  petrifying  Qualities." 

1  He  entered  in  1682,  and  took  his  degree  in  1686.  Stubbs, 
p.  346. 

3  An  Essay  on  the  Earlier  Part  of  the  Life  of  Swift,  by 
J.  Barrett,  D.D.,  London,  1808,  p.  46. 

3  With  stricter  accuracy  1683.  "About  Christmas  1682," 
he  says,  "the  Bishoprick  of  Leighlin  and  Femes  becoming 
void  by  the  Death  of  Bp.  Boyle,  My  Lord  Arran  recommended 
me  for  it  without  my  knowledge,  and  in  February  following 
his  Majestys  letter  came  for  it  and  I  took  out  my  Patent  .  .  . 
but  I  was  not  consecrated  untill  the  6th  of  May  following, 
because  being  required  to  continue  the  Government  of  the 
College  untill  Dr.  Huntington  should  come  over  to  assume  it, 
which  I  could  not  well  do  without  his  Majestys  dispensation 
that  was  thought  most  proper  to  be  before  my  consecration,  I 
deferred  untill  my  dispensation  came," 


LECTURE   IV 
MARSH  AS  BISHOP  OF  LEIGH  LIN  AND  FERNS. 


INHERE  is  no  period  in  Irish  Church  history 
which  will  better  repay  your  investigations  than 
the  period  embracing  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Early  Irish  Church  history  is  often  largely 
mythical  ;  mediaeval  history  is  often  wanting  in  original 
documents  ;  but  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  not  only  a  real,  but  a  living 
force,  acting  upon  us  still,  and  is  amply  provided,  too, 
with  documentary  evidence  whence  you  can  draw 
from  first-hand  sources  the  story  of  the  localities,  the 
parishes  and  the  persons  in  whom  you  may  be  specially 
interested. 

Indeed,  it  is  for  this  latter  reason  I  have  chosen  this 
whole  subject.  There  has  been  of  late  years  a  real 
revival  of  interest  in  local  and  parochial  history  here  in 
Ireland.  There  hardly  elapses  a  week  in  which  I  am 
not  applied  to  by  some  one,  asking  information  where 
original  authorities  are  to  be  found  about  parishes  and 
towns,  with  a  view  to  publication  of  the  local  history  ; 
and  therefore  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  go  very 
much  into  detail  on  such  questions,  though  I  may 
perhaps  add  that  inquirers  would  do  much  better  to 
apply  to  the  Rev.  William  Reynell,  B.D.,  of  Eccles 
Street,  whom  they  will  find  much  better  able  to  afford 
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them  the  information  they  desire.  I  am  sure  the  more 
active  interest  of  that  character  the  clergy  take  in  their 
own  localities,  the  more  attractive  they  will  find  those 
localities,  and  the  more  contented  they  will  find  them 
selves  in  their  work. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  traced  Dr.  Marsh's  history  down 
to  the  close  of  his  provostship,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
in  January  1678-9,  and  in  which  he  continued  for  more 
than  four  years,  till  September  I683.1  In  1682  the  see 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  fell  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop 
Richard  Boyle,  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  that 
name.  In  Leighlin  Marsh  continued  from  September 
1683,  when  he  resigned  the  provostship,  till  the  close 
of  i69<D,2  when  he  was  translated  to  Cashel  by 
William  III.  Leighlin  and  Ferns  were  then,  as  now, 
united,  though  during  the  sixteenth  century  they  had 
been  separated  and  worked  as  distinct  dioceses.3 

Marsh  took  a  house  in  Leighlin,  and  worked  his  two 
dioceses  from  the  residence  of  Staplestown,4  a  mile  or 

1  He  was  consecrated  on  May  6th,   1683,  but  continued  to 
act  as  Provost  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor,   Huntington. 
Dublin  University  Calendar  for  1877,  vo^-  "•  P-  !^- 

2  According  to  the  Diary  "  the  certain  news  of  his  Majesty's 
design  of  Translating  me  to  the  Archbishoprick  of  Cash  ell  " 
came  on  December  iQth,   1690.     But  apparently  he  did  not 
receive  the  king's  warrant  till  January  3oth,   1690-1.     I  do 
not  understand  Cotton's  statement  (Fasti,  i.  16),  that  he  was 
translated  on  February  26th,  1690. 

2  The  first  Bishop  of  the  united  diocese  was  Robert  Grave, 
who  was  consecrated  in  1600  (Cotton,  Fasti,  ii.  335).  Ferns 
and  Leighlin  were  not  united  to  Ossory  till  1835  (ib.  34?)- 

4  This  is  not  stated  in  the  Diary,  but  may  be  inferred  from 
the  entry  under  the  date  December  4th,  1691  (^which  was 
subsequent  to  his  translation  to  Cashel):  "I  came  to  Dublin 
from  Stapletown."  Marsh  wrote  letters  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  from  Staplestown  in  1685-6.  See  Boyle's  Life,  by 
Birch,  1772,  vol.  vi.  p.  607  sqq.  *  A  picture  of  Staplestown  is 
given  by  Thomas  Dineley  in  his  Journal  (Journal  of  the 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  2nd  ser.  vol.  iv.  p.  43),  in 
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two  from  the  town  of  Carlow,  a  house  which  had  once 
been  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  the 
name  of  which  is  still  locally  perpetuated.1  The  period 
when  Marsh  held  the  see  of  Leighlin  was  a  very 
troublous  one  for  our  Church,  and  though  Marsh  was 
very  conscientious  in  the  matter  of  residence  and  of 
active  visitation  of  his  diocese,  he  was  compelled  by 
local  circumstances  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
to  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  Dublin.  Thus  he 
tells  us  in  his  Diary :  "  I  continued  quiet  in  my  Bishoprick 
untill  King  James  came  to  the  Crown,  repairing  Churches, 
planting  Curates  where  wanting,  and  doing  what  good 
I  could ;  but  in  a  little  time  the  Irish  Papists  grew 
headstrong  and  began  to  be  very  uneasy  to  us.  When 
they  had  taken  out  new  Charters,  threatening  to  throw 
down  all  the  inclosures  of  Old  Leighlin,  I  opposed  them ; 
for  which  I  was  summoned  before  the  Councill-board, 
but  came  off  well.  A  narrative  whereof  I  have  amongst 
my  papers.  This  was  in  Michaelmas  Term  1688;  for 
this  the  Irish  thereabout  bare  me  a  grudge.  About  the 
loth  or  1 2th  of  January  following  a  troop  of  horse  and 
two  companies  of  foot  beset  my  house  at  midnight, 
pretending  to  search  for  arms  and  for  my  Lord  Coloony; 

which  "The  Turrets"— Sir  William  Temple's  residence- 
appears.  Portions  of  the  gate  posts  (which  have  a  prominent 
place  in  this  sketch)  are  still  standing,  close  to  the  Parish 
Church.  Dineley  tells  us  that  Sir  John  Temple  sold  his  pro 
perty  at  Staplestown  to  John  Tench,  and  that  in  1681  it  was 
occupied  by  his  tenant,  Capt.  Edward  Brabazon,  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Meath.  If  we  may  assume  that  Marsh  lived  in 
Temple's  house,  he  probably  held  the  property  as  Tench's 
tenant  until  1698,  when  a  lease  of  it  was  granted  to  Jeffery 
Paul.  See  Ryan's  History  of  Carlow,  Dublin,  1833,  p.  248. 
But  of  Marsh's  sojourn  at  Staplestown  there  is  no  local 
tradition.  Compare  Lewis'  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Ireland,  s.v.  Ballinacarrig. 

1  Staplestosvn  is  the  name  of  a  parish  and  townland. 
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but  in  truth  'twas  for  me,  who  was  gone  to  Dublin  two 
days  before.  Thy  Name  be  praised,  O  Lord,  for  this 
preservation.  Upon  complaint  to  my  Lord  Tyrconnell, 
then  Lord  Deputy,  the  Captain  is  cashiered.  Here 
upon  the  Irish  threaten  me  more  severely  and  openly. 
I  dare  not  return  to  my  house  in  the  country,  but  stay 
in  the  Provosts  Lodgings  in  the  College."  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  in  such  a  state  of  unrest  episcopal  or 
spiritual  work  of  any  kind  was  very  difficult,  if  not 
almost  impossible.  I  happen,  indeed,  to  have  many 
proofs  ready  to  my  hand  showing  the  difficulties  our 
Church  laboured  under  during  the  time  of  King 
James  II.  Those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  that 
strange  period  should  purchase  a  copy  of  King's  State 
of  the  Irish  Protestants  under  James  II.,1  which  you 
can  easily  pick  up  for  a  few  shillings,  and  there  you 
will  find  abundant  evidences  of  this  disquiet,  and  of 
that  king's  determination  to  break  all  laws,  no  matter 
how  solemn  or  fundamental,  in  pursuit  of  his  purpose  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  penal  laws  or  such  a  method  of 
upholding  true  religion,  but  I  think  it  was  no  wonder 
the  men  of  two  centuries  ago  passed  such  laws  when 
they  remembered  the  actions  of  James  II.  and  his  con 
federates  when  they  got  the  chance.  They  would  have 
been  more  than  human  had  they  not  determined  they 
never  should  get  the  chance  again.  When  we  are 
criticising  the  actions  of  men  of  other  ages  and  times, 
we  are  no  sufficient  judges  viewing  them  and  criticising 
them  from  our  own  standpoint.  We  must  put  ourselves 
in  their  places,  and  judge  them  from  their  point  of 
view.  Now  if  you  will  take  up  King's  State  of  the  Irish 
Protestants,  you  will  find  a  letter  discovered  among  the 
1  See  below,  pp.  159  sq.,  298  sq. 
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papers  of  Patrick  Tyrrell,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  advocating  the  most  violent  methods  in  dealing 
with  Protestant  opponents,1  while  in  a  manuscript  called 
The  Pilgrim,2  unearthed  by  me  in  Marsh's  Library, 
belonging  to  the  year  1688,  I  found  a  dedication  to 
Bishop  Tyrrell,3  proving  that  Tyrrell  was  employed  by 
King  James  II.  as  one  of  the  highest  officials,  when 
such  employment  was  forbidden  both  in  Ireland  and 
England  by  all  the  established  laws  of  these  Kingdoms. 
The  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  one  of 
the  highest  executive  positions  in  Ireland  was  a  very 
strong  measure — it  would  startle  people  if  done  even  at 
the  present  day — and  a  very  significant  hint  of  the 
King's  intentions,  considering  the  local  circumstances 
of  Ireland  in  an  age  when  the  memories  of  1641,  the 
Gunpowder  plot  and  St.  Bartholomew's  day  were  still 
fresh,  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
a  present-day  experience. 

The  later  years,  indeed,  of  Marsh  in  Leighlin  and 
Ferns  must  have  been  troublous  enough ;  but  the 
earlier  ones  seem  to  have  been  comparatively  quiet  and 
active.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
February  1685,  Marsh  seems  to  have  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  whether  as  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 

1  A  letter  to  King  James  dated  Aug.  i4th,  1686,  given  in 
the  Appendix  (3rd  edition,  p.  295). 

2  Pressmark:  V  3.  2.  21.     On  this  manuscript  see  Stokes, 
Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church,  p.  378  note.     The 
full   title    is   a  rf-^co  |  Cum  bono    DEO,.  |  The    Pilgrime  |  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Manor  (sic)  in  this  world  wherein  |  the  Authore 
plamdy   (sic),   and  truly   sett,    fourth,  the  |  wretchedness    of 
Mans   life   in   this  world  without  [  grace  our  sole  protector, 
written  in  the  Yeare  of  j  Christ  1331,  pag  4  and  58. 

3  "To   the    R<  Reverend   father  Patricke  Lord    Bishop  of 
Clogher  Chiefe   Secretary  to   the    Kings   Most    Sacred  and 
Excellent  Matie  in  the  Kingdome  of  Ireland."     The  dedication 
is  dated  "  Dublin  the  28th  of  March  1688." 
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Dublin,  visiting  the  Kerry  estates  of  the  College  in 
summer,  observing  eclipses,1  solving  mathematical  prob 
lems,  encouraging  the  study  of  Irish,  and  spending 
the  Long  Vacation  at  Violet  Hill,  near  Finglas,  because 
the  north  side  of  Dublin  was  then  considered  the  only 
healthy  quarter.  And  there  in  Violet  Hill,  near  Finglas, 
his  original  correspondence  with  Boyle  was  found  about 
the  year  1820,  still  preserved  after  one  hundred  and 
forty  years. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  these  letters,  as  they 
introduce  us  to  a  side  of  Dublin  life  two  hundred 
years  ago  of  which  little  is  known.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century,  Sir  Robert  Langrishe,  a  well- 
known  Kilkenny  baronet,  took  for  a  season  the  house 
of  Violet  Hill,  situated  near  the  bridge  of  Finglas.2  He 
found  in  a  lumber-room  a  number  of  old  letters  and 
papers  containing  frequent  mention  of  the  name  Boyle. 
This  excited  his  curiosity,  specially  as  his  wife's  name 
had  been  Boyle.  He  committed  them  for  examination 
to  Mr.  Monck  Mason,3  who  had  lately  married  his 
daughter,  and  who,  from  his  special  studies  and  anti 
quarian  tastes,  was  well  qualified  to  give  an  account 
of  them.  Mr.  Mason  found  them  to  be  portions  of 

1  And  comets.  Marsh  and  Boyle  had  much  correspondence 
about  one  which  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1682  (Marsh's 
Library,  MS.  V  3.  3.  26,  letters  7,  8,  10). 

-  This  statement  appears  in  a  note  in  Dr.  Stokes'  hand  in 
the  copy  of  the  letters  of  Boyle  in  Marsh's  Library  (V"3.  3.  26), 
He  there  adds:  "This  information  comes  from  R.  Langrishe, 
Esq.,  C.E.,  of  Kilkenny,  Sir  Robert's  grandson."  The  re 
mainder  of  the  paragraph  is  based  on  a  note  in  the  same 
manuscript  in  the  hand  of  the  transcriber  of  the  letters. 

3  Henry  Joseph  Monck  Mason,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the 
Hibernian  Bible  Society,  who  presented  the  original  letters  to 
the  library  of  that  society.  I  understand  that  they  cannot  now 
be  found.  This  gentleman  will,  of  course,  not  be  confounded 
with  the  learned  author  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
St.  Patrick' s  Cathedral,  Mr.  William  Monck  Mason. 
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an  active  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  between  Provost  Marsh 
and  the  celebrated  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  concerning  Celtic 
studies  here  in  Dublin,  embracing  an  Irish  grammar 
which  Marsh  himself  undertook  to  produce,  and  the 
Irish  Bible  which  Boyle  had  undertaken  to  print  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish-speaking  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ; 
a  fact  which  proved  that  Violet  Hill  used  to  be  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Provost  in  those  far-off  days.1 
A  copy  of  these  letters  can  now  be  consulted  in  Marsh's 
Library,  where  they  were  placed  by  a  Dr.  Orpen  some 
sixty  years  ago.2 

The  great  subject  in  which  Marsh  was  active  during 
the  last  years  of  his  provostship  and  the  first  years 
of  his  episcopate  was  this  very  one,  the  translation 
and  printing  of  the  Irish  Bible,  which  was  to  serve 
for  the  wants  of  Scotland  as  well.3  The  whole  of 
that  subject  is  discussed  in  these  manuscript  letters 
of  Boyle  and  Marsh  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
in  the  correspondence  between  Bishop  Marsh,  Bishop 
Jones,  and  Bishop  Dapping  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  on  the  other  side,  which 
you  will  find  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Life 
of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  prefixed  to  his  collected 
works  published  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.4  While  if  you  are  anxious  to  see  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  Irish  Bible  which  Bedell 
himself  supervised,  and  his  convert  pupils  Nangle 

1  The  first  letter  of  the  series  is  dated  London,  Jan.    17, 
1681-2,  the  last  Nov.  28,  1685. 

2  Press  mark  V  3.  3.  26. 

3  Jones'  Life  of  Bedell  (Camden  Society),  p.  249. 

4  Ed.   1772,  p.  clxxii.   sqq.     See  also  vol.   vi.   pp.  591-618. 
Extracts  from  these  letters,  and  further  information  on  the 
same  subject,  will  be  found  in  T.  W.  Jones'  Life  of  Bedell 
(Camden  Society),  1872,  p.  240  sqq. 
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and    King    produced,1    or    the    first    complete    Bible 
printed    in    Irish   under    the    auspices    of    Boyle   and 

1  Press  mark  :  ¥3.  2.  3,  4.  Full  information  about  Bedell's 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  given  in  Wharton  Jones' 
Life  of  Bedell  (Camden  Society).  That  the  manuscript 
of  the  Canonical  Books  is  the  original,  is  attested  by  an 
inscription  on  a  flyleaf  signed  by  Archbishop  Marsh.  It 
is  imperfect,  lacking  the  Prophets.  Originally  it  formed  a 
single  volume,  which  must  have  been  of  enormous  size. 
What  remains  is  now  bound  in  two  volumes.  The  history 
of  Bedell's  manuscript  is  very  interesting  That  it  was  not 
published  in  Bedell's  lifetime  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  project  by  Wentworth. 
It  was  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  troubles  of  1641,  but  was 
saved  by  Denis  Sheridan,  and  by  him  given  to  Henry  Jones, 
Archdeacon  of  Kilmore  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Meath. 
It  was  next  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sail,  and  the  Canonical  Books 
were  printed  in  London  through  the  exertions  of  Marsh, 
Dopping  and  Boyle  in  1685.  Meanwhile,  what  became  of  the 
Apocryphal  Books  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
partly  gleaned  from  a  note  by  Archbishop  Marsh  in  a  tran 
script  made  from  Bedell's  manuscript,  which  he  placed  in 
his  library:  "A  Transcript  of  the  Irish  Translation  of  the 
Apocryphal  Bookes  of  the  Old  Testament :  made  by  the  pro 
curement  of  Doctor  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  His  Originall 
Copy  (being  the  second  Volume  of  the  Worke)  which  I  left  in 
the  Hands  of  Doctor  Huntington,  Provost  of  Trinity  Colledge 
near  Dublin,  sometime  before  King  William's  comeing  into 
England  ;  and  was  sometime  after  that  in  the  said  Colledge 
Library,  as  appears  by  the  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the 
said  Colledge,  printed  in  the  large  Catalogue  of  Manuscript- 
Bookes  published  at  Oxford  [he  means  Bernard's  well-known 
Catalogi,  published  in  1687];  where 'tis  call'd  Bishop  Bedell's 
Irish  Translation  of  yc  Bible ;  though  it  was  only  of  the 
Apocryphall  Bookes,)  being  since  unhapily  lost. — Narcissus 
Armachanus."  The  volume  thus  "unhapily  lost"  to  Marsh,  and 
to  Ireland,  was  rediscovered  forty  years  ago  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw(Prothero's  Memoir 
of  Bradshaw,  p.  69).  No  doubt  Huntington  carried  off  the 
precious  manuscript  when  he  fled  to  England  in  1689.  Soon 
after  it  was  in  the  hands  of  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
on  his  death  it  went,  with  the  rest  of  his  library,  to  Cambridge, 
where  it  still  remains.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book 
is  Bedell's  exemplar.  It  contains  exactly  the  portion  which 
is  missing  in  the  Dublin  manuscript — the  Prophets  and 
Apocrypha  ;  like  it,  it  has  corrections  in  ink  blacker  than  the 
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Marsh,1  just  go  up  to  St.  Sepulchre's  Library,  and  there 
you  will  find  these  books  which  caused  a  great  sen 
sation  in  their  day.  It  would  be  a  very  tempting 
subject  to  pursue,  that  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  of  the  fount  of  Irish  types 
originally  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  pur 
poses  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  finally  transplanted 
to  Douai  and  used  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  opposite 
purposes.2  But  time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  these 
details.  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  were  I  to  hunt 
up  the  inmost  recesses  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  I  should 
find  some  remains  and  evidences  in  Registers  and 
Vestry-books  of  Bishop  Marsh's  pastoral  activity;  for 
Marsh  was  extremely  active,  hardworking  and  generous, 
though  some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  these  virtues 
were  never  found  in  a  bishop  till  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce 
set  the  fashion,  and  that  till  then  bishops,  here  in 
Ireland  at  least,  did  nothing  but  drink  the  richest  port 
wine  and  roll  about  in  luxurious  carriages — which  most 
certainly  was  not  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Narcissus 
Marsh,  whether  as  Provost  or  Prelate. 

Marsh  was  therefore  marked  out  for  promotion.  Arch 
bishop  Thomas  Price  had  been  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
from  1667  to  1685.  He  must  be  clearly  distinguished 

original  writing  ;  and  the  pages  in  both  are  of  the  same  size, 
12  in.  x  7^  in.  "  It  is  a  sad  spectacle,"  Mr.  Jenkinson  writes 
to  me,  "  pages  with  holes  in  them  and  ready  to  break  away  all 
round  at  a  touch  or  even  a  jar." 

1  The  title  is  bilingual,  the  English,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
page,  running  as  follows  :  "  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
translated  into  Irish  by  the  Care  and  Diligence  of  Doctor 
William  Bedel,  Late  Bishop  of  Kilmore  in  Ireland,  and,  For 
the  public  good  of  that  Nation,  Printed  at  London,  Anno 
Dom.  MDCLXXXV."  The  volume  is  a  quarto  of  1 142  pages, 
and  contains  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
exception  of  the  Apocrypha. 

*  Jones'  Bedell ',  p.  242. 
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from  another  man  of  the  same  name,  Arthur  Price,  Arch 
bishop  of  Cashel  some  seventy  years  later,  who  unhappily 
immortalised  himself  by  unroofing  and  abandoning  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  Cashel.1  Archbishop  Thomas  Price 
had  been  a  friend  and  follower  of  Bishop  Bedell,  and  was 
well  known  for  his  activity  about  the  year  1641.  He 
died  in  1684.  Thereupon  James  II.  refused  to  fill  up 
the  see  of  Cashel,  applied  the  revenues  to  the  support 
of  the  priests  of  his  own  Church,  contrary  to  the 
coronation  oath ;  and  at  last,  in  or  before  1688,  appointed 
a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  see  of  Cashel.2  This  prelate, 
who  was  translated  from  a  neighbouring  see,  had  to 
provide  books  for  the  Celebration  of  Mass  in  Cashel 
Cathedral ;  and  strangely  enough  there  still  exists  in 
Marsh's  Library  a  very  fine  copy  of  a  Roman  Gradual, 
with  all  the  Psalms,  etc.,  as  used  at  Sung  Celebrations 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  a  presentation  note 
signifying  that  it  was  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Church 
of  Cashel  Cathedral  by  John,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.3 

I  need  scarcely  say  this  arrangement  did  not  last 
long.  The  Boyne  came  in  a  few  months,  and  then 
the  Jacobite  claimant  fled  with  King  James  to  France, 
leaving  his  Gradual  behind  him,  which  Dr.  Marsh,  upon 
his  own  appointment  to  Cashel,  laid  hold  of  and  carried 
up  to  Dublin,  placing  it  at  last  in  his  Library,  where 
it  still  remains  and  can  be  inspected.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  information  to  those  of  you  who  are  new  to  the 

1  See  Cotton's  Fasti,  i.  p.  19  sq.     Arthur  Price  was  Arch 
bishop  from  1744  till  1752. 

2  The  evidence  for  this  statement  is  the  inscription  in  the 
Gradual  mentioned  in  the  text.     See  Cotton,  Fasti,  2nd  ed., 
i.  16. 

3  A  fine  folio  volume  (bound,  alas,  in  paper  boards,  half  calf ! ), 
printed  at  Paris  in  1568.     On  the  title  page  is  written,  "  Die 
21°  August:    1688    Ecclesiae    Metrop02    S.    Patritij    Casselise, 
dono  dedit  Joann.  Archiepus  Cassellensis." 
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study  of  Irish  Ecclesiastical  History  to  hear  that  exactly 
the  same  process  was  repeated  here  in  Dublin.  James  II., 
when  he  came  to  Dublin,  seized  upon  Christ  Church 
and  appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  it,  in  the 
person  of  a  Jesuit,  Dr.  Stafford  by  name,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim.1  A  relic  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  occupation  of  Christ  Church  in  the  days  of 
James  II.  probably  still  remains  in  the  shape  of  a  pair 
of  copper  gilt  candlesticks  and  a  wooden  tabernacle, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  crypt,  and  are  shown  to 
visitors.2 

The  Diary  of  Marsh  is  very  valuable  as  an  original 
authority  about  the  conduct  and  actions  of  James  II.  at 
this  period,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  minute  or 
complete  as  a  similar  document  by  Archbishop  King, 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  bring  under  your  notice — 
and  that  for  a  very  simple  reason.  Dr.  King  remained 
here  in  Dublin  all  through  the  troubled  days  of  1688 
and  1689,  while  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh  acted  like  a  great 
many  others  of  the  clergy  and  fled  back  to  England. 
He  seems  to  have  stood  his  ground  in  Dublin  till  the 
spring  of  1689,  when  the  Protestants  were  disarmed, 
and  an  armed  force  kept  guard  over  the  College.3 
However,  things  cannot  have  been  in  too  bad  a  state, 

1  Street's  Christ  Church,  p.  42. 

2  The  preservation  of  these  ornaments  is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Drew,  the  learned   architect   of  the   Cathedral.     They  were 
found  by  him  in  the  Synod  House  vaults  after  Christ  Church 
had  been  restored  by  Mr.   Henry  Roe.     The  tabernacle  had 
then  become  shattered  into  small  fragments,  which  were  sub 
sequently  pieced  together.     That  they  were  in  use  while  Christ 
Church  was  King  James's  Chapel  Royal  is  the  tradition  of 
the   Cathedral.     They  are   of  no   beauty   or  intrinsic  value. 
The  adornments  of  Christ  Church  in  those  unhappy  days  must 
have  been  mean  indeed,  if  they  stood  on  its  high  altar. 

3  Diary   (British  Magazine,   xxviii.    p.    23),  and   Stubbs' 
History,  p    129. 
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because  we  find  from  Dr.  Barrett's  essay  on  the  early 
life  of  Swift  that  the  usual  Summer  Commencements 
were  held  in  Trinity  College  on  July  nth,  1688,  when 
the  scandalous  Tripos  was  delivered  by  the  Terrae 
Filius  to  which  I  called  your  attention  in  my  last  lecture.1 
Shortly  after  that,  however,2  Bishop  Marsh,  finding 
affairs  looking  very  dark  and  gloomy,  and  his  rents 
and  other  financial  supplies  running  very  short,  followed 
the  Provost  Dr.  Huntington  and  the  Provost's  kins 
woman  Mrs.  Denys,  in  their  flight  to  England,  whither 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Francis  Marsh,  and  a 
vast  crowd  of  fugitives  had  already  departed.  Marsh's 
Diary  now  becomes  an  evidence  of  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  with  which  the  Irish  fugitives  were  received 
in  England,  very  much  like  the  Diary  of  Dean  Davies, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society  ; 3  much  more  than  a 
source  of  information  concerning  the  progress  of  events 
here  in  Ireland,  of  which  it  tells  us  practically  nothing 
save  by  report.  If  you  want  to  form  a  vigorous  mental 
picture  of  life  in  England  while  the  siege  of  Derry  was 
proceeding  and  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim 
were  being  fought,  then  read  the  Diaries  of  Archbishop 
Marsh  and  Dean  Davies ;  but  they  will  not  give  you  any 
idea  of  the  personal  hardships  they  endured.  Davies's 
Diary  tells  us  how  he  got  various  gifts  of  money  to  help 
towards  his  support,  and  at  last  was  appointed  as 
lecturer  of  the  extensive  parish  of  Great  Yarmouth.4 
Marsh's  Diary  tells  us  how  Lord  Tyrconnell  permitted 

1  See  above,  p.  83. 

2  He  left  Ireland  in  the  March  of  the  next  year. 

3  Journal  of  the  Very  Rev.  Rowland  Davies,  LL.D.,  Dean 
of  Ross  (and  afterwards  Dean  of  Cork]  from  March  8, 
1688-9,  to  September  29,  1690,  edited  by  R.  Caulfield  (Camden 
Society,  vol.  68),  1857. 

4  He  was  lecturer  at  Yarmouth  from  July  2nd  till  October 
2  ist,  1689.     His  salary  was  at  the  rate  of  ,£100  a  year,  and  his 
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him  to  depart  for  England ;  how  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
welcomed  him  ;  how  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  bestowed 
on  him  the  parish  of  Gresford  l  for  his  support,  which 
he  continued  to  enjoy  for  some  time  ; 2  how  his  old 
University  and  his  old  College  friends  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms,  and  entertained  him  for  nine  months,  and 
how  they  bestowed  upon  him  many  valuable  gifts. 

As  soon  as  the  Boyne  was  fought  and  won  Narcissus 
Marsh  and  Francis  Marsh 3  hastened  back  to  Dublin, 
leaving  London  just  a  fortnight  after  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  the  Boyne  arrived,  and  coming  to  Dublin  on 
August  3rd,  after  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck  on  the 
voyage.  The  whole  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  submitted 
to  William  III.  as  soon  as  King  James  and  his  army  left 
Dublin.  All  the  exiled  officials  immediately  returned  and 
resumed  their  usual  duties.  I  have  been  greatly  struck 
with  the  complete  collapse  of  the  opposition  movement 
when  reading  the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Documents 
and  Papers  for  the  years  about  1690.  The  triumphant 
Whigs  took  up  at  once  the  reins  of  administration, 

duty  consisted  in  preaching  two  sermons  every  week.     He  had 
no  cure  of  souls.     Journal,  pp.  vii.  24,  29  sq.,  56  sq. 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  name  of  Marsh's  parish, 
and  so  I  believe  the  MS.,  which  is  here  difficult  to  read,  has  it. 
But  Todd  reads  Gretford.    The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Gresford, 
is  about  three  miles  from  Wrexham.     It  dates  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.    The  ancient  vicarage,  in  which  Marsh  probably 
resided,  was  still  used  for  its  original  purpose  in  1835.     See 
an  article  on  the  parish  in  the  British  Magazine,  viii.  381. 

2  He  tells  us  also  that  Bishop  Burnet  of  Salisbury  invited 
him  more  than  once  to  his  house,  and  that  Bishop  Barlow  of 
Lincoln  gave  him   five   guineas.      He  was   the   recipient   of 
several  gifts  of  money  during  his  stay  in  England. 

3  Francis  Marsh  seems  to  have  returned  first      He  excused 
himself  from  attending  the  Thanksgiving  Service  on  July  6th, 
on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  which  may  be  taken  to  imply  that 
he  was  in  Dublin  at  the  time.    Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  xxxvi.  210. 
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tilled  up  all  vacancies,  and  things  proceeded  on  their 
usual  course.  There  is  a  volume  of  Dublin  newspapers 
called  the  Dublin  Intelligence,  which  describes  how 
affairs  went  on  in  Dublin  in  the  months  immediately 
succeeding  the  Boyne.  Consult  that  volume,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  very  regular  and  common 
place  was  the  course  of  affairs  as  soon  as  King  James 
had  fled.  Marsh's  Diary  tells  us  just  the  same  story. 
In  it,  under  date  December  2Oth,  1690,  we  read  : 
"  Yesterday  the  certain  news  of  his  Majesty's  design 
of  Translating  me  to  the  Archbishoprick  of  Cashell 
being  arrived,  which  was  this  day  confirmed,  the  first 
act  I  did  was  a  Deed  of  Charity,  in  remitting  near 
30^  to  a  poor  Widow  in  a  Fine :  God  be  thanked 
for  inducing  my  heart  thereto." 

And  now  came  the  period  when  Marsh  occupied 
in  immediate  succession  the  three  archiepiscopal  sees ; 
which  will  furnish  sufficient  matter  for  our  lecture  on 
Monday  next. 


LECTURE  V 
MARSH  AS  ARCHBISHOP 

I  HAVE  now  traced  the  history  of  Narcissus  Marsh 
down  to  his  accession  to  the  see  of  Cashel  in 
December  1690.  It  is  wonderful  how  very  naturally 
all  things  fell  back  into  their  old  course  as  soon  as 
King  James  had  departed  and  his  army  withdrawn 
behind  the  line  of  the  Shannon.  Narcissus  Marsh  did 
not,  however,  leave  his  old  Carlow  residence  on  his 
promotion.1  That  is  indeed  the  only  visible  sign  we 
can  trace  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  were  arrayed  against  King  William.  He  did 
not  go  and  live  in  Cashel,  for  that  town  would  be 
inconveniently  near  Limerick,  and  too  much  exposed 
to  the  cavalry  raids  of  such  a  dashing  officer  as  Sarsfield 
was  :  able,  as  he  often  showed  himself,  to  inflict  serious 
losses  on  the  Williamite  party  by  distant  raids  made 
on  their  lines  of  communication.  Narcissus  Marsh 
only  continued  to  occupy  the  see  of  Cashel  for  two  and 
a-half  years,  but  he  showed  himself  very  diligent  in  his 
work  during  that  time,  and  he  had  some  difficult  pro 
blems  to  deal  with.  Thus,  simultaneously  with  the 
king's  letter  telling  of  his  translation  to  Cashel,  came  an 
announcement  from  an  important  parish  in  the  north 

1  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Dublin,  but  under  the  date 
December  4th,  1691,  he  mentions  a  dangerous  journey  from 
Staplestown  to  Dublin. 
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end  of  his  own  diocese  of  Leighlin,  the  united  parishes 
of  Ballyadams  and  Fontstown,  that  the  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  had  abandoned  his  charge 
and  turned  Roman  Catholic — an  announcement  which 
bishops  had  then  to  hear  pretty  frequently,  so  long  as 
royal  favour  shone  on  that  special  side  of  the  contro 
versy.  The  parish  thus  vacated  occupied  an  important 
position  in  the  Queen's  County,  on  the  road  from  Athy 
to  Stradbally,  in  a  neighbourhood  celebrated  of  late 
years  as  the  scene  of  the  Luggacurren  evictions.  Dr. 
Marsh  tells  us  that  he  promoted  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Nesbit  to  succeed  the  late  unstable  incumbent. 

Marsh's  Diary  now  becomes  the  receptacle  of  numer 
ous  dreams,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  placed  a  very 
firm  faith,  and  which  might  prove  very  rich  material 
for  examination  by  Mr.  Stead  and  the  Psychical 
Society;  one  of  them — seen  more  than  twenty  years 
before — which  seems  to  have  impressed  him  deeply, 
was  a  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  of  our 
Lord  on  His  judgment  throne,  with  a  notorious 
thief  and  robber  brought  before  Him,  "at  whose 
appearance  the  devils,  who  peeped  in  from  below 
through  a  little  door  like  the  hazard  in  a  tennis 
court,  roared  and  seemed  to  strive  among  themselves" 
who  should  be  the  first  to  seize  upon  him.  Upon 
his  condemnation  one  "  caught  him  by  the  waistband 
of  his  breeches  behind,  plucked  him  in  to  them,  and 
gave  him  a  whirl  down  into  hell.  At  this  whole 
action  of  the  devils,"  said  Marsh,  "  affrighted  I  ran 
behind  our  Saviour's  chair,  who  rose  up  from  His  seat, 
turned  about,  took  me  and  embraced  me  kindly,  and 
pressing  me  hard  between  His  arms  against  His  breast, 
said,  '  Now  thou  shalt  see  how  dear  my  love  is  to 
thee,'  and  presently  after  that  I  awoke  in  the  most 
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heavenly  rapture  of  love  to  my  Saviour  that  ever  I  was 
in  in  my  life.  O  blessed  Jesus,"  he  writes,  "continue 
this  Thy  love  to  me,  increase  my  love  to  Thee,  and  let 
me  both  sleeping  and  waking  enjoy  many  and  many 
of  those  holy  raptures  and  divine  communions  with 
Thee,  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer."  There  are  several 
other  of  such  dreams  related  in  this  Diary,  to  which, 
like  Archbishop  Laud,1  Marsh  paid  great  attention. 
They  are  all  largely  coloured  by  the  spirit  and  ideas  of 
the  times.  Thus,  in  the  same  part  of  his  Diary,  he  tells 
of  a  dream  he  had  some  years  before  of  riding  through 
London  Street,  where  he  met  a  man  in  black  whose 
face  he  quite  well  recollected.  This  man  was  walking 
very  briskly,  with  his  hat  cocked,  and  when  he  came 
face  to  face  with  Marsh  he  stopped  quite  short  and 
addressed  him,  "  Salve  Episcope  Granatensis,"  and  then 
passed  on.  Upon  this  three  or  four  friars  came  out  of 
a  house  and  saluted  him  in  the  same  way  as  Bishop  of 
Granada,  and  thereupon  inviting  him  in,  insisted  that 
he  should  say  grace  over  some  food  that  was  spread. 
This  dream  greatly  troubled  him,  as  seeming  to  portend 
that  he  should  turn  Roman  Catholic. 

Another  dream  of  his  that  he  describes,  placed  him 
at  Rome  when  the  Pope  was  carried  into  St.  Peter's  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Noble  Guard.  The  whole  multitude 
were  engaged  in  doing  reverence  to  His  Holiness,  and 
Marsh  found  himself  very  uncomfortable.  He  felt  that 
he  was  watched,  and  he  shifted  about  from  place  to 
place  in  order  to  avoid  notice.  At  last  he  escaped  out 
of  the  church,  and  entered  into  a  house  where  he  found 
some  learned  men.  With  them  he  engaged  in  contro- 

1  Laud  records  about  thirty  dreams  in  his  Diary,  and  evi 
dently  attached  importance  to  them,  in  spite  of  his  statement, 
under  the  date  January  24,  1639-40,  "I  am  not  moved  with 
Dreams."  ... 
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versy,  and  with  such  success  that,  as  he  says,  "  when  I 
awaked  I  did  much  admire  myself  for  the  subtileness 
and  acuteness  of  my  answers,  which  I  did  then 
remember  perfectly  well,  being  able  to  do  nothing  like 
it  when  I  was  waking  ;  and  indeed  'tis  wonderful  that 
a  man's  reason  should  act  so  strongly  when  he  is 
sleeping  unless  we  look  upon  such  dreams  to  come 
from  God,  as  many  of  them  do."  "  Lord,"  he  adds, 
"guide  me  sleeping  as  well  as  waking,  that  my  night 
dreams  as  well  as  my  day  thoughts  may  be  Thine,  both 
from  Thee  and  to  Thee." 

The  Diary  for  the  year  1690  and  onwards  becomes 
extremely  interesting.1  We  have  in  it  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  everyday  life  of  a  pious,  conscientious  prelate, 
intent  on  doing  his  daily  work,  improving  every 
moment  of  leisure  in  the  solution  of  knotty  problems 
of  algebra,  geometry,  and  conic  sections,  determined 
to  resist  oppression  and  injustice,  and  anxious  about 
the  threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs.  Thus  he 
writes  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  1690:  "  This  day  I  found 
out  the  solution  of  the  two  other  cases  of  the  triangle 
before  mentioned.  O  Lord,  Thy  holy  name  be  for 
ever  praised  for  thus  enlightening  my  understanding 
and  discovering  to  me  hidden  truths.  Thine  be  the 
glory.  And  continue  Thou  more  and  more  to  en 
lighten  my  mind  and  let  me  in  the  way  of  truth, 
especially  unto  true  saving  knowledge.  Amen.  Amen." 
But  scientific  studies  did  not  wholly  absorb  his  mind. 
He  was  mindful  of  all  his  public  duties.  His  place  as 

1  It  is,  in  fact,  here  that  it  begins  to  be  a  diary  in  the  strict 
sense.  Above  the  entry  opposite  the  date  December  20,  1690, 
the  words  are  written  :  "  And  being  now  come  to  the  place  and 
time  where  I  began,  I  proceed."  The  previous  portion  was 
a  summary  account  of  his  earlier  life.  From  the  day  of  his 
appointment  to  Cashel  for  some  years  he  kept  a  regular  diary, 
written  up  day  after  day. 
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Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  had  been  taken  by 
Bartholomew  Vigors,  LL.D.,  and  he  had  to  be  con 
secrated,  which  was  duly  performed  on  Sunday, 
March  8th,  1690-1.  It  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  nearness  of  these  times  to  ourselves  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  descendants  of  the  same  Bishop  Vigors 
are  still  found  in  the  diocese  of  Leighlin,  active 
members  and  supporters  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  that  Bishop  Bartholomew  Vigors 
himself  was  an  active  benefactor  to  the  diocese  which 
he  held,  for  Dr.  Todd  informs  us  in  a  note 1  that  he 
purchased  the  Manor  of  Old  Leighlin  and  bequeathed 
it  as  an  endowment  for  ever,  to  aid  the  impoverished 
revenues  of  the  see,2  together  with  a  sum  of  .£300  to 
assist  in  building  a  residence,  which  more  than  half  a 
century  later  was  erected  in  the  Episcopal  city  of  Ferns.3 

1  British  Magazine,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  118. 

-  This  endowment  still  remains,  though  it  was  within  a  little 
of  being  lost  to  the  diocese,  as  the  following  extract  from  the 
thirteenth  report  of  the  Representative  Body  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  (p.  24)  will  show  :  "A  claim  for  a  Private  Endowment 
was  lodged  with  the  Representative  Body,  on  the  8th  July,  1880, 
by  the  United  Dioceses  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  in 
relation  to  lands  given  to  the  See  of  Leighlin,  by  Bishop 
Vigors.  The  Legal  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  claim 
would  have  been  valid  if  it  had  been  made  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  2Qth  section  of  '  The  Irish  Church  Act, 
1^69,'  but  that  the  lapse  of  time  was  a  complete  legal  bar. 
However,  the  Representative  Body  recommend  that  a  com 
promise  should  be  made  as  approved  by  the  Legal  Committee, 
and  that  a  sum  of  ^500  should  be  allowed  to  the  diocese  in 
full  satisfaction  of  the  claim,  and  that  a  Resolution  in  the 
following  terms  should  be  adopted  by  the  General  Synod : — 
'That  the  Representative  Body  shall  pay  to  the  United  Dioceses 
of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin— in  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
fora  private  endowment,  lodged  on  the  8th  July,  1880 — the  sum 
of  .£500,  to  be  charged  against  the  Reserve  Fund  Capital 
Account.'  '  The  resolution  here  recommended  was  carried  by 
the  General  Synod  on  April  5th,  1883. 

3  In  the  year  1/85.  See  Erck's  Register  for  1830,  p.  126. 
Vigors  died  in  1721. 
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Surely  if  history  like  this  had  been  duly  investigated 
twenty  years  ago  Episcopal  funds  as  well  as  parochial 
schemes  might  have  been  able  to  establish  some  claims 
upon  the  half-million  given  in  lieu  of  private  endow 
ments.1  Investigations  in  ecclesiastical  history  of  this 
type  will  thus  be  seen  to  have  their  practical  and 
useful  sides. 

Archbishop  Marsh  was  bold  in  opposition  to  all 
kinds  of  abuses.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Sir  Charles 
Porter)  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  numerous  vacancies 
in  the  Episcopal  bench  to  raise  the  official  fees  charged 
upon  all  appointments.2  It  seemed  to  Marsh  very  hard 
"  in  those  miserable  times  "  that  his  own  fees  for  passing 
the  great  seal  should  be  raised  from  less  than  one  pound 
to  ten  guineas  for  the  Chancellor  himself  and  eight 
pounds  for  the  Chancellor's  purse-bearer.  So  Marsh 
determined  he  would  make  a  fight  on  behalf  of  his 
brethren.  He  refused,  therefore,  to  take  out  his  patent, 
and  resolved  to  petition  the  King  for  relief.3  But  the 

1  The  allusion  is  to  the  Act  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  (1869),  the  2gth  section  of  which  runs  thus: — 
"  In  lieu  of  any  real  or  personal  property  becoming  vested  in 
the  Commissioners  by  virtue  of  this  Act  which  may  consist  or 
be  the  produce  of  property  or  monies  given  by  private  persons 
out  of  their  own  resources,  or  which  may  consist  or  be  the 
produce  of  monies  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  without 
prejudice  to  any  life  interests  preserved  or  secured  by  this 
Act,    the    Commissioners    shall,    on    the    application    of    the 
representative  body  of  the  said  Church,  pay  as  at  the  end  of 
six  calendar  months  after  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  to  such  representative   body 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  but  such 
payment  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  claim  in  respect  of 
any  particular  private  endowment  which  may  within  twelve 
months   after   such   payment   be    substantiated    against    the 
said  sum." 

2  See  Marsh's  Diary  at  March  8th,   1690-1,  for  the  facts 
here  related. 

3  A   similar  story   is   told   of  Bishop    Bedell  :  Jones'  Life 
(Camden  Society),  p.  16. 
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Chancellor  outwitted  him,  and  cleverly  contrived  that 
one  Richard  Jones,  of  Bride  Street,  should  go  and  pay 
down  the  fees,  and  thus  establish  a  precedent,  much 
to  Archbishop  Marsh's  dislike,  who  tells  us  that  thus 
"  those  unjust  and  exacting  fees  will  for  ever  be  kept 
up  to  the  great  prejudice  of  all  patentees  of  Ireland  and 
the  eternal  reproach  of  Sir  Charles  Porter,  the  first 
setter  up  of  them,  which  (says  he)  I  call  God  to  witness 
I  opposed  as  much  as  I  could,  and  would  have  been 
content  to  have  lost  my  Bishoprick  and  my  life  too 
rather  than  have  submitted  thereto  ;  had  I  not  been 
knavishly  circumvented  by  the  means  before  mentioned." 

His  Diary,  too,  gives  us  a  picture  of  life  as  it  was  lived 
then  here  in  Dublin  while  war  was  proceeding  across 
the  Shannon.  He  tells  us  of  the  taking  of  the  bridge 
of  Lanesborough ;  of  the  plunder  of  Blessington  and 
Primate  Boyle's  residence  there  by  the  hordes  of 
wandering  rapparees,1  and  of  the  taking  of  Limerick,2 
and  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of  the  arrival  of  General 
Ginkel  and  his  public  reception  in  the  afternoon  of 
November  3rd,  1691,  outside  Dublin  by  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland,  telling  us  how  he  was  met  by  them 
outside  the  city  at  a  village  called  Fox  and  Geese,  and 
was  then  conducted  into  town,  riding  on  horseback, 
with  all  the  militia  of  Dublin,  numbering  six  hundred 
men,  lining  the  streets  on  both  sides. 

I  would  have  desired  to  tell  you  more  about  his 
spiritual  work  in  Cashel,  where  he  held  his  primary 
visitation  on  July  27th,  1692,  and  delivered  a  charge 
touching  reformation  of  many  practical  abuses,  which  he 
subsequently  published;'5  but  I  must  hurry  on  in  my 


1  Diary,  January  3rd,  1690-1. 

2  Ibid.,  October  8th,  1691. 


:!  The    Charge  given  by  Narcissus   Lord  Archbishop   of 
Casshell  to  his  Clergy,  at  his  Primary  Visitation  held  in 
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narrative  to  come  to  his  Dublin  career,  whither  he  was 
translated  when  engaged  in  Cork  upon  the  work  of  the 
triennial  visitation  of  his  province  at  the  end  of  May, 
I694.1  He  was  enthroned  at  St.  Patrick's  on  May  26th, 
and  held  his  primary  visitation  there  on  June  2/th. 

From  that  date  to  the  close  of  the  year  his  Diary  is 
filled  with  the  record  of  his  episcopal  work.  When  his 
work  of  visiting  dioceses  2  is  over,  he  at  once  proceeds 
to  what  he  calls  parochial  visitations.  For  instance,  he 
held  a  triennial  visitation  for  the  diocese  of  Kildare  on 
July  1 7th  at  Naas  ;  the  very  next  day  he  held  a 
parochial  visitation  at  the  church  of  Kilcullen  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  because  he  found  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it  when  at  Naas,  which  was  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  Kilcullen.  On  July  iQth 
he  was  at  Carlow  for  the  triennial  visitation  of 
Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  five  days  after  he  is  at 

the  Parish  Church  of  St.  John's  in  Cashell,  July  27,  1692, 
together  with  his  Articles  of  Visitation;  whereunto  are 
annext  Three  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  to  be  read  in 
every  Parish  Church  yearly.  Dublin,  1694.  Marsh  seems 
to  have  thought  not  a  little  of  this  Charge.  He  delivered  it 
again  as  his  Primary  Triennial  Charge  to  the  clergy  of  Leinster 
in  1694,  with  an  alteration  in  the  first  paragraph.  It  was 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Leinster  clergy  in  the  same 
year.  In  this  edition  the  last  five  sheets  of  the  former 
impression  are  bound  up  with  two  sheets  (containing  a  new 
title  page,  introductory  letter,  and  the  first  eight  pages  of  the 
Charge)  printed  for  the  occasion. 

1  The  visitation  was  held  on  April  i8th,  and  while  he  was  in 
Cork  the  news  of  his  appointment  arrived.  The  patent  was 
passed  May  24th,  and  he  was  enthroned  two  days  later. 

-  Prior  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  the 
Archbishops  visited  the  dioceses  of  their  suffragans  once  in 
three  years.  While  the  Archbishop  was  in  a  diocese  for  the 
purpose  of  his  triennial  visitation,  the  powers  of  the  Bishop 
were  suspended,  being  transferred  to  the  Archbishop.  This 
system  is  indefensible  in  theory,  but  Archbishop  Trench 
considered  that  it  had  some  practical  advantages.  Arch 
bishop  Trench,  Letters  and  Memorials,  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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Kilkenny  for  the  triennial    visitation   of  Ossory,  where 
his  educational  instincts  will    not  suffer  him  to  leave 
without  visiting  the  grammar  school,  founded  there  by 
the  Ormonde  family.1     But   six  weeks  afterwards2  he 
was  back  in  the  same  neighbourhood.     On  September 
9th  he  visited  Athy,  and  there,  finding  himself  in  the 
southern    end    of   his    diocese,    he    passed    round  and 
visited  Castledermot  on  September   loth,  Dunlavin  on 
the  I  ith,  Donard  on  the  I2th,  Ballymore  Eustace  in  the 
morning  of  the  1 3th,  and  Blessington  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  finishing  with  Tallaght  on  the   1 4th; 
thus    coming    to    his    own    country    residence,    which, 
as  doubtless  you   all  know,   was  Tallaght  Castle.3     A 
month  later  he  again  takes  to  the  road,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  these  were  days  when  prelates  had  no  rail 
roads  to  help  them,  but  had  to  be  driven  in  lumbering 
vehicles  over  bad  roads,  which  got  worse  as   autumn 
advanced.     But  nothing  daunted  Archbishop  Marsh  in 
his    determination    to   know  his    diocese    through    and 
through.     So  on  October  8th,  1694,  he  took  to  the  road 
again,  and  was  at  Bray  in  the  morning  and  Powerscourt 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day ;  next  day,  the  9th,  he  was 

1  "July  26  I  visited  the  Duke  of  Ormonds  free  School  at 
Kilkenny."     Compare  Stokes'  Pocockes  Tour,  p.  128;  Lewis' 
topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

2  The  Diary  has  no  record  from  July  26th  to  September  gth. 

3  Tallaght  Castle  was  built  by  Archbishop  Alexander  de 
Bicknor,  who,   on  July  26th,    1324,  obtained  from  the  king  a 
remission  of  money  on  account  of  his  expenses  in  doing  so 
(Erck,   Ecclesiastical  Register  for    1830,   p.    79).      See,  on 
Tallaght  Castle,  and  the  residence  built  on  its  site  by  Arch 
bishop  Hoadly,   an  article  by  Mr.   F.   Elrington  Ball  in  the 
Journal  of  the   Royal  Society  of  A  ntiquaries  of  Ireland, 
5th   sen,    vol.   ix.   p.  99.     Mr.  Ball  thinks  that  possibly  the 
castle  was  not  occupied  by  the  Archbishops  between  1650  and 
1729,  when   it  was  pulled  down.     If  so,   it  was  not  Marsh's 
country  residence.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  question 
has  been  fully  investigated. 
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at  Rathdown,  on  the  loth  at  Arklow,  on  the  nth  at 
Wicklow,  and  on  the  I2th  at  Newcastle  and  Delgany. 
Three  days  later  we  find  him  at  Leixlip,  next  day  at 
Chapelizod,  and  then  in  succession  he  pays  a  day's 
visit  to  Maynooth,  Celbridge,1  Castleknock,  Santry, 
Swords,  Lusk,  Balrothery,  Clonmethan,  Howth,  Fin- 
glas,  winding  up  this  tour  with  Monkstown  on 
November  8th,  Rathcoole  on  the  I3th,  St.  Bride's, 
Dublin,  on  the  1 5th,  and  St.  Peter's  on  the  22nd. 

Then  during  the  winter  he  proceeded  to  visit  the  city 
churches,  parish  by  parish.2  All  this  time  you  must 
remember  Marsh  was  a  keen  student,  and  kept  up  the 
liveliest  interest  in  intellectual  speculations.  Thus  he 
tells  us,  that  as  soon  as  things  became  in  any  degree 
settled  he  took  immediate  steps  in  the  spring  of  1693 
to  restore  the  meetings  of  the  old  Dublin  Philosophical 
Society,  the  ancestor  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  how  such  matters  were  conducted 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Thus,  on  April  26th  he  writes 
in  his  diary  :  "  This  evening,  at  six  of  the  clock,  we  met 
at  the  Provost's  Lodgings  in  Trinity  College  Dublin 
in  order  to  the  renewall  of  our  Philosophical  Meeting, 
where  Sir  Richard  Cox  (one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
King's  Bench)  read  a  geographical  description  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Derry  and  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
being  part  of  an  entire  geographical  description  of  the 
whole  Kingdom  of  Ireland  that  is  designed  to  be  per 
fected  by  him,  wherein  also  will  be  contained  a  Natural 

1  Which   he  calls  by  its  older  name  of  Kildrought.      See 
Joyce,  Irish  Names  of  Places,  2nd  ed.,  p.  356. 

2  St.   John's  November  2Qth,   St.   Michael's  December  6th, 
St.  Nicholas  Within  December  ijth.     He  visited  one  of  the 
city  churches  every  Thursday.     These  three  churches,  as  well 
as  St.  Bride's,  mentioned  in  the  text,  have  either  disappeared, 
or  are  no  longer  used  for  worship. 
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History  of  Ireland,  containing  the  most  remarkable 
things  therein  to  be  found  that  are  the  products  of 
nature.  Upon  reading  this  essay  he  was  admitted  a 
Fellow  of  this  Society,  together  with  Dr.  John  Vesey 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  [and]  Francis  Roberts,  Esq., 
younger  son  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor  sometime  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland."  Marsh's  must  have  been  a  very 
full  and  active  life.1  Again  and  again  was  he  called  to 
administer  the  office  of  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  and  do 
the  dirty  work  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who,  in  fact, 
then  lived  for  the  most  part  in  England,  drawing  the 
salary  and  only  occasionally  visiting  Ireland  to  do  the 
work ;  and  the  result  is  that  in  Marsh's  Library  we 
possess  a  considerable  number  of  State  documents  of 
which  the  Archbishop  became  possessed  through  his 
official  position.  He  never  allowed,  however,  his  State 
duties  to  interfere  with  his  intellectual  work,  but  kept 
his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  interests  of  scholarship 
and  learning.  Never  did  modern  prelate,  with  all 
our  modern  resources,  keep  a  sharper  look  out  for  rare 
manuscripts  than  did  this  ascetic  divine,  who  has 
become  for  most  of  us  a  dim  and  distant  shadow.  Thus, 
on  September  i6th,  1696,  he  writes,  "I  returned  £220 
to  Dr.  Edward  Bernard  of  Oxford,  who  takes  a  journey 
into  Holland  Friday  the  i8th  on  purpose  therewith  to 
purchase  for  my  use  the  choicest  of  Jacobus  Golius  his 
Oriental  Manuscripts  that  will  be  exposed  to  sale  by 
auction  at  Leyden,  on  October  6th,  next  ensuing." 
But  this  variety  of  work  did  not  save  him  from 
domestic  troubles,  which  pursued  him  to  the  ancient 
palace  of  St.  Sepulchre,  upon  which  I  daily  look, 

1  During  part  of  his  incumbency  of  the  See  of  Dublin  he  was 
much  occupied  doing  work  which  would  naturally  have  fallen 
to  the  Primate.  Mant,  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Union,  p.  72. 
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placed  just  beside  his  own  library,  which  he  built  in 
its  garden. 

As  I  have  already  showed  you,  he  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  matrimony  for  himself.  He  brought  over  his 
niece,  therefore,  to  look  after  his  domestic  affairs,  and 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  quite  eye  to  eye  with 
her  uncle  on  this  point ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in 
affairs  of  Church  and  State  and  scholarship,  she  had 
other  affairs  on  hand  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  so 
the  poor  old  gentleman  pathetically  writes  in  his  Diary 
on  September  loth,  1695  :  "This  evening  betwixt  8 
and  9  of  the  clock  at  night  my  niece  Grace  Marsh l  (not 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes)  stole  privately 
out  of  my  house  at  St.  Sepulchers  and  (as  is  reported) 
was  that  night  marry'd  to  Charles  Proby  vicar  of 
Castleknock  in  a  tavern."  "  Lord,"  adds  the  bereaved 
old  gentleman,  "  consider  my  affliction."  The  Diary  of 
Marsh,  from  which  I  have  so  largely  quoted,  practically 
ends  at  this  point.  The  last  entry  is  dated  fifteen 
months  later — December  8th,  1696 — and  tells  of  the 
sudden  death  of  his  old  enemy  Lord  Chancellor  Porter, 
though  his  own  life  was  prolonged  for  several  years 
after  that.  In  February  1703  Marsh  was  transferred 
to  the  Primacy,  where  he  continued,  as  we  learn  from 

1  Grace  Proby  (nee  Marsh)  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Epaphroditus  Marsh,  the  Archbishop's  brother.  I  owe  my 
knowledge  of  this  fact  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Cokayne,  who  kindly 
communicated  to  me  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Epaphroditus 
Marsh  of  Fethard,  co.  Tipperary,  Esq.,  devising  lands  at 
Hannington,  Wiltshire,  to  trustees  for  his  "sole  daughter, 
Grace  Proby,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Proby,  Clk."  Grace 
Proby  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  85  years,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Patrick's  Churchyard,  Dec.  2ist,  1759,  as  the  Register 
of  the  Cathedral  records.  She  was  therefore  21  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Information  about  the  families 
of  Marsh  may  be  found  in  articles  by  Mr.  Cokayne  in  the 
Genealogist,  vols.  xvi.,  xvii. 
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his  extensive  correspondence  with  Swift,  the  same 
industrious  life,  and  finished  the  erection  of  his  Library, 
the  story  of  which  I  shall  perhaps  tell  you  on  some 
future  occasion.1  But  my  time  is  exhausted,  and  so  is 
my  voice,  and  as  for  the  present  you  have  doubtless 

1  During-  the  later  years  of  Marsh's  Primacy  he  suffered 
much  from  failing  health.  He  died  on  November  2nd,  1713. 
He  was  buried  on  November  6th  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  under  the  eastern  wall  which  divides  the 
precincts  from  his  Library.  The  monument  placed  against  the 
wall  over  his  grave  was  subsequently  moved  into  the  Cathedral, 
where  it  now  stands  in  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  south  transept. 
It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

M  S 

NARCISSI  MARSH  S:T:P: 
Qui  ex  aula  Sancti  Albani  apud  Oxonienses, 

Ad  regimen  Coll:  S  St<x  et  individual  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin  evocatus, 
Hinc  ad  unitos  Episcopatus  Fernensem  et  Leighlensem  evectus, 

Turn  Archiepiscopus  Cassiliensis,  postea  Dubliniensis, 

Tandem  Armachanus,  et  totius  Hibernise  Primas  et  Metropolitanus; 

Septies  item  per  Regias  Literas  constitutus, 

Unus  e  Dominis  Justiciariis  hujus  Regni ; 

Omni  turn  Honoris  turn  Laboris  publici  Munere  defunctus, 

Hie  tandem  requiescit. 

Animum  jam  accipe, 

His  omnibus  parem,  vel  etiam  majorem. 

In  Academia  optimarum  Literarum  Studium, 

In  Ecclesia  Pietatem  et  Disciplinam  primaevam, 

In  Republica  Pacem  et  Legum  Reverentiam, 

Praepositus,  Praesul,  Gubernator, 

Promovit,  auxit,  Stabilivit ; 

Pie  Semper,  et  intaminate  vivendo, 

Fovendo  literatos, 

Conservando  Gives. 

Inter  haec  tanta  Munia  quicquid  erat  Otii, 

Studiis  Matheseos,  et  rerum  Naturalium  donabat, 

Linguarum,  praesertim  Orientalium,  peritissimus, 

Summa  Sacrorum  Fontium,  et  Ecclesiasticae  Historian  Cognitione, 

Christiana?  Religionis  Veritatem  et  Decus, 

Transtulit  in  Vitam,  et  Ecclesiae  Regimen. 

Sic  omnibus  charum,  spectabilem,  utilem  se  praebuit, 

Nee  Satis  hoc  duxit  Vir  Animi  magni  et  excelsi, 

Nisi  et  Posteritati  prodesset. 
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got  enough  of  Primate  Marsh,  I  shall  on  Thursday  next 
proceed  to  the  story  of  the  most  famous  Archbishop 
Dublin  has  ever  possessed,  and  try  to  make  you  inter 
ested  in  the  education,  the  training,  the  studies,  and 
the  career  of  Dr.  William  King. 

Ijgf  Hinc  Dubliniensis  publicam  hanc  extruxit  Bibliothecam, 

Armachanus  auxit 

Instruxitque  Libris  in  omni  Eruditionis  Genere  selectissimis ; 

Qualis  quantaque  sit, 

Adspice  et  Inspice. 

Pontanae  Domicilia  duodecim  ^dificavit, 

Clericorum  Viduis,  suae  imprimis  Diaeceseos  recipiendis, 

Commodam  unicuique  Pensionem  annuam  constituens. 

Templa  quam  plurima, 

Injuria  temporum  collapsa  instauravit, 

Ecclesiam  etiam  Suam  Cathedralem  Armachanam. 

Annuo  Reditu  aeternam  esse  voluit. 

Et  quod  magis  illustre,  magis  utile, 

Decimas  ecclesiis  diu  Substractas, 

Optimo  Exemplo,  redemptas  restituit. 

De  exteris  quoque  bene  mereri  cupiens, 

lis  qui  in  propaganda  apud  Indos  fide, 

Labores  impenderint, 

Animo  vere  Apostolico, 

Munificentia  Sua  Vires  stimulosque  addidit, 

Vir  Patriae,  Ecclesiae,  Orbi  Natus. 

Natus.  Dec:  20th  1638 

Diaconus.  A.D.  1662.  I      Episcopus.  A.D.  1683 

Presbyter.  A.D.  1662.  Archiepiscopus.  A.D.  1691 

Praepositus.  A.D.  1678.  Primas  et  Metrop:  1702 

Unus  e  Dominis  Justiciariis  Septies 
1699.  1700.  1701.  1701.  1705.  1707.  1710. 
Mortuus  Nov:  2.  1713.  ^Etatis  75. 
Monumentum  posuit 

BENJAMIN  HUSON  A.M. 


LECTURE  VI 

MARSH'S   LIBRARY— ITS   HISTORY  AND 
CONTENTS 

I  PROMISED  that  I  would  on  this  day  tell  you 
something  of  the  institution  which  causes  Arch 
bishop  Marsh  to  be  still  well  known  amongst  us ;  and 
that  is  his  library,  which  he  purchased  and  endowed.1 
The  very  endowment  is  a  historical  matter.  Marsh 
had  an  objection,  like  a  good  many  other  old-fashioned 
divines,  to  purchasing  confiscated  church  or  abbey 
lands,  as  he  thought  they  did  not  prosper  with  their 
possessors.  But  he  had  no  objection  to  purchasing 
the  confiscated  lands  of  private  individuals.  Now  after 
the  defeat  of  King  James  II.  the  property  and  lands  of 
his  adherents  were  all  brought  into  the  market  and 
sold  at  Chichester  House,  which  then  stood  upon  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  You  will 
find  lists  of  the  properties  then  sold — and  they  generally 
sold  for  a  mere  song,  as  no  one  could  tell  how  soon 
the  Jacobites  would  be  up  again — in  the  National 
Library  and  other  great  collections  in  Dublin,  or  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Record  Commission  for  1825,  if  you 
are  specially  interested  in  the  social  life  of  the  seven 
teenth  century.  Tyrconnell  had  during  his  Viceroyalty 

1  A  useful  and  interesting  paper  on  Marsh's  Library,  from 
the  pen  of  the  present  librarian,  the  Rev.  Newport  J.  D. 
White,  B.D.,  appeared  in  the  Library  Association  Record 
for  March,  1899  (vol.  i.  p.  133). 
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made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  Protestants,  whom 
he  treated  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  as  King  describes  in 
his  Book  on  the  State  of  the  Irish  Protestants  in 
1688-90,  so  that  lying  Dick  Talbot,  as  they  used  to 
call  him,1  could  expect  no  mercy  if  Providence  had  not 
removed  him  by  apoplexy  before  the  surrender  of 
Limerick.  But  Tyrconnell  had  very  powerful  court 
influence,  which  served  his  wife  in  good  stead,  so  that 
she  could  save  some  remnant  of  his  property.  His 
wife  2  was  sister  to  Sarah  Jennings  and  sister-in-law 
to  the  most  powerful  man  of  his  day  in  England,  the 
celebrated  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Maryborough,  who 
was  educated  in  the  Old  Latin  Schoolhouse  of  Dublin, 
which  you  will  still  find  in  ruins  in  Schoolhouse  Lane, 
off  High  Street,  at  the  back  of  the  Synod  Hall.3  I 
wonder,  in  passing,  if  any  one  has  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  photograph  these  ruins,  where  one  of  the  greatest  of 
England's  generals  received  his  education  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.4  This  connexion  with  Marlborough 

1  King's  State  of  the  Protestants,  3rd  ed.  p.  112. 

2  Fanny  Jennings  was  Tyrconnell' s  second  wife.     Her  first 
husband  was  Sir  George  Hamilton. 

3  Information  about  the  Free  School  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
in  Me  Ram  Lane,'  afterwards  known  as  School  House  Lane, 
will  be  found  in  Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  vol.  i.  p.  237, 
in  articles  in  \htlrish  Builder  (vol.  xxviii.  p.  78,  and  vol.  xxxiii. 
p.  187),  on  the  churches  of  St.  Audoen  and  St.  Michael,  and 
especially  in  two  exhaustive  articles  in  the  numbers  of  the 
same  journal  for  May  I,  15,  1899.     John  Churchill  attended 
the  school  for  a  year  or  more  about  1662.     Lord  Wolseley's 
Life  of  John   Churchill,   Duke  of  Marlborough,   to  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Anne,  vol.  i.  p.  29  sq. 

X4  In  1674  the  schoolhouse  was  falling  into  decay,  and  the 
Corporation  granted  a  lease  of  the  site  to  one  John  Borr. 
Borr  built  on  it  a  residence  for  himself,  and  named  it  Borr's 
Court.  Its  name  survives  in  a  corrupt  form — "Borris  Court "- 
as  the  name  of  a  narrow  street  off  Schoolhouse  Lane.  The 
ruins  which  still  exist  are  portions  of  the  walls  of  Borr's  house. 
Every  vestige  of  the  school  has  disappeared. 
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helped  Tyrconnell  much,  while  other  people,  whom  the 
bitterest  government  would  consider  less  guilty,  lost  all 
their  property  at  once.  Dick  Talbot  and  his  property, 
owing  to  this  powerful  influence,  escaped  in  large 
degree.1  Marlborough's  influence  secured  this  much 
favour  for  Lady  Tyrconnell,  that  her  jointure  charged 
on  her  husband's  Meath  property  was  preserved  safe 
from  confiscation  during  her  life,  and  she  herself  w7as 
allowed  to  live  quietly  here  in  Dublin,  while  she  entered 
a  convent  of  nuns  which  then  existed  in  North  King 
Street,  where  she  continued  till  her  death  about  I73O.2 

1  The    main    statements    here   made   are   vouched  for  by 
Archbishop  Marsh's  will,  from  which  we  learn  that  "  Samuel 
Dopping,  Joseph  Deane,  Edmond  Stafford,  Stephen  Ludlow, 
Thomas   Tilson  senior,  Thomas  Tilson  junior,  and   Francis 
Burton  Esquires,  by  their  Deeds  of  Lease  and  Release  bearing 
date  1 8th  and  igth  days  of  March  1708,  did  grant  and  convey 
unto  [Marsh]  .  .  .  the  Towns  and  Lands  of  Little  Finlaghtown 
alias  Little  Finglastowne  and  Creroge  containing  240  acres 
.  .  .  Grangeboyne  containing  270  acres  ...  in  the  barony  of 
Deece  and  County  of  Meath  and  also  .  .  .  the  towns  and  lands 
of  Newtown  and  Clonbrun  alias  Clonburn  alias  Clonbon  con 
taining  620  acres  ...  in  the  Barony  of  Navan."     It  appears 
from   the   Reports  of  the  Record   Commissioners,   vol.   iii. 
p.  373,  No.  6,  that  the  lands  here  described  formed  part  of 
the  forfeited  Tyrconnell  estates,  and  that  they  had  been  sold 
for  ^4,907     los.   to    Sir  John   Dillon,    in   June    1703.      The 
language  of  the  will  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  it  seems 
to  provide  that  Lady  Tyrconnell  was  to  enjoy  the  entire  profits 
of  the  estate  during  her  life  time,  and  that  on  her  death  they 
were   to   pass   to   Epaphroditus   Marsh,   if  he   survived   her. 
Epaphroditus  Marsh  died  in  1719,  and  consequently  the  profits 
of  the  estate  became  available  for  the  support  of  the  Library 
and  the  widows'  houses  at  Drogheda,  mentioned  in  the  will 
as  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  ultimately  to  be  applied, 
on  the  death  of  Lady  Tyrconnell  in  1731. 

2  Lady  Tyrconnell  lived  abroad  for  about  fifteen  years  after 
her  husband's  death,  and  then  returning  to  Dublin  she  founded 
the  monastery  for  Poor  Clares  in  North  King  Street.     She  died 
Mar.  6,  1730-1,  and  was  buried  in  St.   Patrick's  Cathedral  in 
the  vault  of  Archbishop  Jones.     Monck  Mason's  St.  Patrick's, 
Additional  Note  A,  p.  1. ;  Diet.  Nat.Biog.  s.v.  Talbot,  Richard, 
vol.  Iv.  p.  336. 
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Marsh,  however,  purchased  this  property  in  1703,  as 
an  endowment  for  his  new  library,  subject  to  Lady 
Tyrconnell's  jointure.1  Meanwhile  he  had  to  secure 
provision  for  his  librarian  till  the  Tyrconnell  property 
should  fall  in,  and  so  he  arranged  that  the  librarian 
should  always  be  appointed  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick's,2 
and  should  enjoy  the  endowments  of  that  position  till 
Lady  Tyrconnell  should  die ;  and  meanwhile  his  in 
fluence  with  the  Government  of  the  day,  whose  expenses 
he  often  discharged  out  of  his  own  pocket,  secured  an 
annual  salary  of  £200  per  annum  for  Dr.  Bouhereau,3 
the  first  librarian,  who  was  a  Huguenot  refugee,  a  good 
scholar  both  as  a  physician  and  a  divine,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  well-stocked  library  of  books  belonging 
to  the  century  then  terminating,  which  he  promised 
to  leave  to  his  patron's  new  and  pet  institution.4  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  earliest  notices  which  we  can 
trace  of  this  library  are  contained  in  the  Calendar  of 
Treasury  Papers  for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  from  1690 — 1700,  where,  mixed  up  with 

1  The  design  of  collecting  the  library  was  formed  a  con 
siderable  time  before  May  4,  1700,  when  he  communicated  it 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Smith.     By  that  time,  indeed,  he  had  made 
considerable  preparations  for  carrying  his  scheme  into  effect. 
His  request  for  a  salary  for  the  librarian  had  ''lain  before  the 
King  some  time."     Mant,  p.  in  sq.     See  further,  note  3. 

2  The  original  design  was  that  he  should  be  either  Chan 
cellor  or  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's.     Mant,  p.  112,  and  below, 
p.  1 1 6,  note  !.   Subsequently  in  the  Act  of  1707,  under  which  the 
Library  was  founded,  this  was  changed  to  the  Precentorship 
or  Treasurership,  and  the  former  of  these  offices  being  the 
first  to  fall  vacant,  it  was  the  one  actually  assigned  to  the 
librarian.     See  further,  Library  Association  Record,  vol.  i. 

P-  139- 

3  The  name  is  found  in  various  forms,  a  number  of  which 
are    given    in    the    Library    Association    Record,    i.     142. 
Bouhereau  was   the   ancestor  of    the   family  of  Burroughs, 
Proceedings  RJ.A,,  3rd  ser.  iv.  p.  415. 

1  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers  1697 — ifor-2,  p.  488. 
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payments  for  provisions  used  and  property  destroyed 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  Boyne,  Limerick  and  Derry, 
occur  repeated  letters  from  Marsh  to  King  William  III. 
and  the  Treasury  officials  in  London,  urging  his  claim  for 
a  competent  allowance  to  Dr.  Bouhereau1;  and  strangely 
enough,  King  William,  though  deaf  to  the  great  Bentley 
when  he  asked  him  to  buy  Stillingfleet's  library  in  order 
to  add  to  the  King's  Library,2  granted  the  allowance 
for  Bouhereau's  salary  ;  probably  because  Marsh  only 
asked  ,£200  a  year,3  while  Bentley  required  a  lump  sum 
down  of  some  £4,000  or  £5,000.  Indeed,  I  may  say 
in  passing  that  these  Calendars  of  English  Treasury 
Papers,  extending  from  the  days  of  Charles  I.  down 
wards,  are  most  interesting  and  important  for  Irish 

1  In  the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers  1697 — 1701-2,  p.  3 1 1 , 
an  abstract  is  given  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blathwayt  to  Mr. 
Lowndes,  dated  July  6,  1699,  N.S.  (  =  June  26) :  "The  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  had  communicated  a  letter  of  the  Bishop 
(sic)  of  Dublin  and  Bishop  [St.  George  Ashe]  of  Clogher. 
relating  to  a  library  keeper  at  Dublin,  to  the  King,  who  re 
ferred  the  part  relating  to  an  allowance  of  £200  a  year  to 
the  said  library  keeper,  out  of  the  first  fruits  and  twentieth 
parts  of  that  kingdom,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury."  A 
minute  states  that  £200  a  year  was  granted  "provided  that 
if  the  treasurership  or  chancellorship  of  the  cathedrall  church 
of  St.  Patrick  becomes  voyd,  this  pension  to  cease."  It  is 
surprising  to  find,  in  spite  of  this  minute,  that  Marsh  renewed 
his  request  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  dated  May  6, 
1701  (ib.  p.  488).  This  letter  is  minuted,  "  To  be  laid  before 
the  King."  In  both  these  letters  Marsh  declares  that  his 
design  was  to  annex  the  Treasurership  or  Chancellorship  (not 
the  Precentorship)  to  the  office  of  library  keeper. 

2  See  J.  H.  Monk's  Life  of  Richard  Bentley,  London,  1830, 
p.  104  sq. 

3  Marsh,   however,    seems  to  have   asked  for  more    than 
Bouhereau's  allowance.     See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Southwell  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  dated  Dublin,  Mar.  31,  1705,  in  the  Calendar  of 
Treasury  Papers  1702 — 1707,  p.  334.     "  It  has  this  P.S. : — 
'  Pray  let  me  desire  you  to  further  the  Primate's  request  about 
getting  ye  500"  in  order  for  buying  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  library, 
unless  you  are  afraid  we  should  grow  too  learned.'  '      Whether 
Marsh  got  his  £500  I  do  not  know. 
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history,  and  should  be  carefully  consulted  by  any  one 
curious  about  the  details  of  our  social  life  in  those  fateful 
years.  But  let  us  return  to  Tyrconnell's  property. 
The  property'as  purchased  by  Marsh  covered,  I  believe, 
some  1 200  acres  of  the  best  Meath  land,  and  was  let 
by  Marsh  on  a  very  long  lease  and  at  a  very  low  rent. 
It  still  produced  more  than  he  thought  necessary  for 
his  librarian,  and  so  he  willed  that  the  overplus  should 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of 
houses  for  the  widows  of  clergymen  in  the  town  of 
Drogheda,  an  institution  which  is  still  duly  maintained. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  though  Marsh  disliked  matrimony 
so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he  had  no  objection  to 
other  people  indulging  in  that  weighty  and  even  fearful 
responsibility. 

But  who  was  this  Bouhereau  ?  An  answer  to  that 
question  shows  us  what  historical  regions  and  times 
we  are  treading  in  speaking  of  Marsh  and  his  library. 
Bouhereau  and  his  name  first  appear,  in  these  Treasury 
documents  of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  the  year  1699. 
He  had  been  an  eminent  physician  at  Rochelle,1  where 
he  held  an  official  position  in  the  Huguenot  congre 
gation  of  that  city ;  and  when  he  fled  from  it  on  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  carried  off  the 
records  of  that  congregation  with  him,  doubtless  to 
save  them  from  destruction  impending  over  them,2 
just  as  numbers  of  parochial  records  were  carried  off 
in  the  wars  of  1641,  1688,  and  1798,  and  have  never 

1  This  is  gathered  from  the  published  Burial  Register  of  the 
Conformist  Huguenot  Churches  in  Dublin.    Library  Associa 
tion  Record,   vol.  i.    p.    142.     See   also   Smiles'   Huguenots, 

P-  367- 

2  They  were  deposited  in  the  library  "  for  safe  keeping  "  on 
October  i4th,  1714.    They  were  restored  by  order  of  Archbishop 
Whately  in  1862  (Library  Visitation  Book}. 
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been  restored.  Some  few  of  these  Rochelle  records 
are  still  in  "  Marsh"  among  the  manuscripts.1  But  the 
great  mass  of  them  were  restored  to  the  Rochelle  con 
gregation  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  by  direction  of 
Archbishop  Whately.  Bouhereau  was  a  clever  physician 
as  I  have  said,  and  this  may  account  for  the  vast  mass 
of  medical  literature  down  to  1720  or  thereabouts  which 
the  library  possesses.  But  he  was  more  than  a  physician. 
He  was  a  well-read  theologian  and  a  good  Greek 
scholar,  and  he  made  a  translation  of  Origen  against 
Celsus  into  French,  which  he  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1700,  a  translation  which  is  praised  equally  by  Mosheim 
as  published  in  a  German  shape  in  1745,  and  by  Bishop 
Westcott  in  his  article  on  Origen  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography?  The  man  must  have  been  a  good 
scholar  who  could  secure,  at  these  distant  periods,  the 
praises  of  two  such  learned  and  such  very  different 
critics  ;  the  one  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of  ancient 
learning  and  the  other  equipped  with  all  the  resources 
of  modern  research. 

Bouhereau,  when  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  a  fugitive  from 

1  MSS.  ¥3.  2.  31,  32,  described  on  binding  in  Bouhereau's 
writing  as,  "  Memoires  et  pieces  pour  servir  a  1'histoire 
generale  de  la  persecution  faitte  en  France  contre  ceux  de  la 
Religion  Reformee,  depuis  1'annee  1656,  jusqu'a  la  Revocation 
de  1'Edit  de  Nantes,  faitte  par  celuy  donne  a  Fontainebleau 
au  Moys  d'Octobre  1685."  There  is  also  a  catalogue  of  the 
documents  which  were  returned — V  3.  2.  33. 

a  Vol.  iv.  p.  122.  "  Elie  Bouhereau  in  his  French  transla 
tion  of  the  work  (Amsterdam,  1700)  shewed  great  skill,  with 
too  much  boldness,  in  dealing  with  the  text;  and  Mosheim  in 
the  Preface  to  his  valuable  German  translation  (Hamburg, 
1745)  says  justly:  'Bouhereau,  der  nichts  mehr  als  seinen 
Witz  hat  brauchen  konnen,  hat  weit  mehr  kranke  Stellen  des 
Origenes  geschickt  geheilet  als  Carl  de  la  Rue  mit  alien  seinen 
acht  alten  Abschriften  '  (Pref.  p.  8)."  A  copy  of  Bouhereau's 
work  is  preserved  among  the  books  given  by  him  to  Marsh's 
Library, 
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the  persecuting  edicts  of  Louis  XIV.,  found  himself 
stranded  for  want  of  a  maintenance.  Books  may  be 
very  useful  and  precious,  and  knowledge  of  Greek  a 
splendid  thing,  but  they  will  not  feed  a  man  ;  and  his 
profession  was  no  use  to  him,  as  he  could  not  speak 
English.  So  Bouhereau  applied  to  Archbishop  Marsh, 
whose  liberality  to  poor  scholars  and  to  exiles  for 
their  religion  was  unbounded.  Marsh  thought  that  if 
Bouhereau  could  not  cure  the  bodies  of  men,  at  least 
he  was  fitted  to  be  a  spiritual  physician  for  the  souls  of 
his  fellow-Huguenots.  Archbishop  Michael  Boyle  had 
established  in  1665  a  congregation  of  Frenchmen 
conforming  to  the  English  Church  and  Ritual  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick's,1  and  so  Marsh  ordained 
Bouhereau,  appointed  him  to  this  congregation,  and 
further  procured  from  Lord  Galway,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  that  day,  an  appointment  for  Bouhereau  as  his  own 
private  secretary.  The  great  work  which  Bouhereau 
did  for  his  library  was  the  compilation  of  the  catalogue, 
which  seems  to  have  taken  a  period  of  close  on  ten 
years  before  its  completion  ;  but  I  must  say,  after  the 
use  of  it  for  more  than  ten  years,  that  I  have  always 
found  it  admirably  compiled,  fulfilling  in  itself  the 
double  purpose  of  a  dictionary  of  subjects  and  a 
dictionary  of  authors.  Archbishop  Marsh's  fatherly 
care  for  the  Library  followed  him  to  Armagh,  when  he 
became  Primate  ;  and  in  1707  he  caused  an  Act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  be  passed  by  which  it  is  still 
regulated,  entrusting  its  supreme  control  to  a  board  of 
officials,  who  as  he  believed  would  always  necessarily 
be  Churchmen — two  prelates,  the  Primate  and  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Dublin,  two  Deans,  of  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ 
Church,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Lord 
1  Monck  Mason's  St.  Patrick's,  p.  9. 
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Chancellor,  and  the  heads  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer ; 1  a  board,  however, 
which  the  whirligig  of  time  has  so  ordered,  that  the 
majority  might  conceivably  be  Roman  Catholics.  So 
much  for  the  exterior  history  of  the  Library  ;  and  now 
a  few  details  about  its  interior  and  literary  history. 

2  When  Archbishop  Benson  visited  Dublin  last  Sep 
tember,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Marsh's  Library.  I  met  him 
at  the  door,  and,  as  we  entered,  I  told  him  that  this 
was  the  library  once  owned  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet  of 
Worcester,  and  described  upon  his  monument  by  the 
great  critic  Bentley  as  "  a  library  the  like  of  which  was 
not  anywhere  else  in  the  world."  "  Oh,  no  !  "  he  replied  ; 
"  this  cannot  be  Stillingfleet's  library  ;  because  when  I 
was  at  Hartlebury  Castle,  the  other  day,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  told  me  he  had  Stillingfleet's  library  there, 
and  he  showed  me  some  books  which  once  belonged  to 
Stillingfleet."  "Well,  your  grace,"  replied  I,  "  the  bishop 
may  have  some  few  books,  the  relics  of  his  library,  but 
the  corpus  or  body  of  Stillingfleet's  library  is  now 
before  your  eyes  ;  and  I  will  show  you  proofs  thereof 
in  various  presentation  volumes  made  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet 
by  various  authors,  even  before  his  consecration."  And 
so  I  did,  showing  the  Archbishop,  for  instance,  Cave's 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  with  the  autograph  inscription  of 
Dr.  Cave,  describing  Dr.  Stillingfleet  as  "  that  illustrious 

1  Library  Association  Record,  vol.  i.,  p.  138.     A  copy  of  the 
Act  is  preserved  in  Marsh's  Library. 

2  The  manuscript  of  the  latter  part  of  this  lecture  cannot 
be   found   among   Professor   Stokes'    papers.      But    a    news 
paper  report  of  the  lecture  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  was 
nearly   identical   with  a  paper  read  before  the    Royal  Irish 
Academy  on  February  8,  1897,  and  published  in  the  Proceed 
ings,  3rd  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  414.      That  paper  is  accordingly 
here   reprinted   by   kind  permission    of   the   Council   of  the 
Academy. 
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and  learned  man,  Canon  of  Canterbury  and  of  St.  Paul's." 
But  Marsh's  Library  contains  much  more  than  Stilling- 
fleet's  collection.  It  is  a  composite  institution.  It 
contains  three  episcopal  libraries,  an  ordinary  clergy 
man's  library,  and  a  portion  of  another  library,  the 
property  of  a  vicar-general.  Let  me  describe  it  some 
what  in  detail.  First  of  all,  Stillingfleet's  library  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  collection.  Then  there  is  Stearne's 
library  ;  and  Stearne  was  the  learned  Bishop  of  Clogher. 
Then  there  comes  Archbishop  Marsh's  own  library, 
largely  composed  of  Oriental  works,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  vSyriac — though  he  gave  many  of  such  works  to 
the  Bodleian.1  For  Marsh  was  a  great  Oriental  scholar, 
and  is  described  by  a  contemporary  Oxford  divine  as 
"  the  greatest  pillar  of  Oriental  learning  in  the  West 
since  the  time  of  Ussher."  The  fourth  library  is  that 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bouhereau,  the  first  librarian  of  the 
institution,  which  completely  fills  the  present  reading- 
room  of  "  Marsh."  And  the  fifth  library — largely,  perhaps 
it  might  be  said  entirely  composed  of  manuscripts 

1  Marsh  despaired  of  Oriental  learning-  in  Ireland,  and 
therefore  bestowed  nearly  1000  codices,  Hebrew  and  Syriac, 
upon  the  Bodleian  Library.  His  own  private  library,  which 
now  forms  a  portion  of  that  founded  by  himself  and  called 
after  him,  is  largely  composed  of  Oriental  books.  It  is  curious 
that  Marsh  should  have  so  despaired  of  his  own  favourite 
study  and  its  fate  in  Ireland,  seeing  that  his  friend  and  con 
temporary,  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus,  was  a  Dublin  Orientalist  whose 
fame  was,  just  then,  world-wide  :  cf.  above,  Lecture  II.  Dudley 
Loftus  printed  Syriac  works  here  in  Dublin  more  than  two  hun 
dred  years  ago.  I  wonder  what  became  of  his  fount  of  Syriac 
type.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  that  used  in  the  printing  of 
Dr.  Gwynn's  learned  work  on  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse. 
[Dr.  Gwynn's  edition  of  the  Syriac  text  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Dublin,  1897,  was  printed  from  a  fount  of  Estrangelo  type,  then 
used  for  the  first  time.]  A  paper  on  Oriental  Scholarship  in 
Dublin  since  1600  would  be  very  interesting.  Ussher,  Loftus, 
Huntington,  Marsh,  form  a  goodly  succession  of  Orientalists. 
-S. 
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dealing  with  Irish  history — was  the  property  of  that 
eminent  canonist,  historian,  and  Orientalist,  Dr.  Dudley 
Loftus,  who  lived  and  died  in  Upper  Exchange  Street, 
as  it  is  now  called,  or  as  it  was  then  styled,  the  Blind 
Quay,  at  the  back  of  Parliament  Street.  The  library 
thus  constituted  was  for  long  the  only  public  library  in 
Dublin,  and  continued  such  down  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century.  The  late  Dr.  Stubbs  of  Trinity 
College,  not  so  very  many  months  ago,  came  into  it 
one  day,  and  showed  me  the  Latin  dictionary  for  the 
sake  of  which,  as  he  told  me,  he  used  to  frequent 
"Marsh's"  in  the  "thirties,"  and  out  of  which  he  gathered 
all  the  Latin  which  took  him  on  to  fellowship ;  and,  to 
show  the  marvellous  conservatism  of  the  atmosphere 
and  of  the  place,  he  went  and  put  his  hand  upon  it, 
standing  in  the  very  spot  where  it  stood  sixty  years 
before.3  Now,  as  naturally  may  be  supposed,  the  con 
tents  of  Marsh's  Library,  composed  of  such  materials, 
are  largely  ecclesiastical  and  historical  ;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  exclusively  so.  Ecclesiastics  are  phy 
sicians  for  the  soul  ;  but  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
alike  they  have  magnified  their  office,  and  loved  to  be 
physicians  for  the  body  as  well  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  no  place  where  you  are  so  sure  of  curious 
"finds"  in  the  region  of  ancient  medicine  as  in 
these  old  ecclesiastical  libraries  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  not  in  medicine  merely,  but  also  in 
law,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  botany,  poetry,  music,  and 

1  The  lexicon  which  had  proved  thus  useful  to  Dr.  Stubbs 
was  Gouldman's  English  and  Latin  and  Latin  and  English 
Dictionary,  published  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1669.  It 
had  been  Archbishop  Marsh's  own  property,  as  is  proved 
by  the  motto  which  he  inscribed  in  all  his  books,  navra^  rr^v 
a\r]6(iav.  It  is  very  useful  to  young  students,  because  it  marks 
all  the  quantities  both  of  proper  names  and  of  ordinary  words. 
— S. 
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various  other  directions  which  modern  physicians  will 
maintain,  come  more  legitimately  under  a  clergyman's 
cognizance. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  an  American  oculist  in  the 
library,  and  I  presented  him  with  a  treatise  on  diseases 
of  the  eye  dating  from  the  days  of  King  Charles  I. 
He  looked  over  it  with  great  interest,  and  assured  me 
that  there  were  several  remedies  and  drugs  there  men 
tioned  which  are  now  used  as  the  very  latest  ideas  by 
American  practitioners.  While  again,  if  the  Bombay 
Government  would  only  communicate  with  me,  I  could 
easily  send  them  notes  from  several  works  giving  them 
the  concentrated  experience  of  the  physicians  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  concerning  the  plague  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II. 

The  poet,  however,  tells  us  that  our  "little  systems 
have  their  day  "  ;  and  so  it  was  with  "  Marsh." 

It  had  its  day  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and 
then  served  its  generation  well  as  a  public  library  ;  but 
it  has  been  cut  out  by  other  public  libraries  which  have 
since  sprung  into  existence  and  are  more  accessible,1 
while  the  mother  of  all  the  really  public  libraries  in 
Dublin  has  been  left  stranded  up  under  the  cathedral 
shadow,  and  stranded  so  completely  that  I  found  on 
my  appointment  as  its  "  keeper "  that  the  number  of 
visitors  and  readers  for  the  previous  twelve  months 
had  been  exactly  two.2  Well,  we  are  better  now.  The 

1  On  the  inaccessibility  of  Marsh's  Library  until  recent  years, 
see  Library  Association  Record,  i.  135. 

2  Perhaps  nothing  will  show  so  well  the  depth  of  ignorance 
prevalent  still  about  "  Marsh  "  as  the  fact  told  me  by  several 
persons  of  late,  that  the  very  police  who  live  next  door  to  the 
library  in  the  ancient  Archiepiscopal   Palace   have  assured 
inquirers  that  they  did  not  know  where  it  was,  and  had  never 
heard   of  it.     The  constables  who  said  so  must  have,    been 
comparatively  young  members  of  the  force. — S. 
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learned  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  even 
some  stray  members  of  the  Council  at  times  appear 
there,  and  prove  the  magnitude  of  the  resources  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

The  wise  man,  however,  assures  us  that  God  has 
made  all  things  double,  one  against  another,  and  that  He 
has  made  nothing  unequal ;  and  so  it  has  been  with 
"  Marsh's."  The  very  neglect  into  which  the  library  has 
fallen  has  had  a  counterbalancing  advantage.  It  has  had, 
for  instance,  a  marvellous  preservative  influence  upon 
it.  Nothing  has  been  more  destructive  of  ancient  work 
than  the  keen  desire  for  restoration  which  has  seized 
like  a  fever  upon  the  public  mind.  The  first  thought 
which  an  ancient  building  suggests  nowadays  is  this 
— "  Here  we  have  something  to  restore  "  ;  and,  under 
the  restorer's  hand,  much  genuine  ancient  work  has 
disappeared  which  the  ignorant  contempt  and  neglect 
and  whitewash  of  our  forefathers  handed  down  to 
us.  So  it  has  been  with  "  Marsh."  It  was  for  long 
years  handed  over  to  dust  and  oblivion ;  but  dust 
and  oblivion  have  preserved  its  treasures,  while  know 
ledge  and  use  would  have  brought  literary  thieves 
and  literary  loss  in  their  train.1  And  so  it  is  that 
in  Marsh's  Library  you  will  find  books  still  which  even 
the  British  Museum  does  not  contain,  and  certainly 
would  much  desire  to  possess,  a  specimen  of  which 
I  now  desire  to  bring  under  your  notice.  During 

1  During  the  period  when  the  library  was  much  used  a 
large  number  of  the  most  valuable  books  were  stolen.  The 
thieves  showed  great  discrimination  in  the  books  which  they 
abstracted,  as  they  were  always  rare  and  even  unique  editions. 
This  fact  led  the  Governors,  about  120  years  ago,  to  order 
that  no  one  should  read  save  in  the  reading-room,  and  that 
every  reader  should  be  searched  on  his  departure.  This  order 
is  still,  in  its  original  shape,  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the 
library,  dated  Oct.  i^-th,  1779. — S. 
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the  Christmas  holidays  I  happened  to  be  reading  the 
2nd  edition  of  Maskell's  great  work,  called  Monumenta 
Ritnalia  Anglicana,  originally  published  about  1845, 
and  republished  in  1882  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 
That  work  is  very  interesting  to  a  librarian,  a  biblio 
grapher,  or  a  ritualist  in  the  technical  sense  of  that 
word,  but  is  uninteresting  to  any  one  else.  It  goes 
into  great  details  about  ancient  service-books,  whether 
manuscript  or  printed,  specially  of  the  use  of  Sarum, 
the  use  which  prevailed  in  Irish  churches  from  1200  to, 
say,  I55O.1  Mr.  Maskell  always  speaks  as  if  the  only 
places  where  you  could  see  specimens  of  those  distant 
times  were  the  British  Museum  or  else  the  libraries  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Lambeth.  He  makes  an 
occasional  mention,  but  very  occasional  indeed,  of 
the  Dublin  University  Library  as  a  place  where  some 
few  ancient  copies  are  preserved,  but  ignores  every 
other  Irish  institution.  I  must  confess  that  thereupon 
the  fire  kindled,  and  I  thought  within  myself — Well,  I 
will  look  and  see  what  "  Marsh  "  can  do  in  this  matter. 
Let  us  see  whether  the  British  Museum,  and  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  are  the  only  places  which  possess 
ancient  printed  copies  of  Sarum  Service-books.  I  at 
once  set  to  work,  and  found  in  "  Marsh,"  between 
Breviaries,  Missals,  Processionals,  Manuals,  Psalters, 
and  such-like,  fully  a  dozen  at  least  original  Sarum  and 
York  Service-books,  some  of  which,  like  the  one  I  now 
exhibit,  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  great  collections 

1  The  use  of  Sarum,  meaning  by  that  phrase  the  constitution 
of  the  Cathedral,  was  adopted  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  about 
1 220.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Sarum  service-books 
were  introduced  so  early.  See  W.  H.  Frere,  The  Use  of 
Sarum :  i .  The  Sarum  Customs  as  set  forth  in  the  Con 
suetudinary  and  Customary,  Cambridge,  1898,  p.  xxxvi.  sq.  ; 
H.  J.  Lawlor,  Rosslyn  Missal  (Henry  Bradshaw  Society, 
vol.  xv.),  London,  1899,  P-  xx- 
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to  which  alone  Mr.  Maskell  referred.1  Here  now  you 
may  fairly  ask  me  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  Marsh's 
Library  is  so  rich  in  these  ancient  service-books  ? 
The  best  explanation  of  that  richness  will  be  found 
in  the  original  constitution  of  that  library,  as  I  have 
already  explained  it.  Its  main  constituents  are 
three  great  episcopal  libraries.  The  three  owners 
were  wealthy  men  for  their  times.  Two  of  them, 
Marsh  and  Stearne,  were  old  bachelors — and  all 
three  were  book-lovers.  All  three,  too,  belonged  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  great  Rebellion 
and  its  troubles  had  broken  up  old  households  and 
flung  large  libraries  on  the  market;  and  hence  the 
owners  of  these  libraries  had  unique  chances  of 
picking  up  rare  old  works,  of  which  they  diligently 
availed  themselves.2 

Now,  amongst  the  books  to  which  I  first  turned, 
when  I  wished  to  find  out  the  riches  of  "  Marsh,"  were 
those  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Stearne,  once  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  and,  previous  to  Swift,  Dean  of  St. 

1  The  reader  will  see  at  the  end  of  this  paper  a  tolerably 
complete   list   of  all   the  ancient  printed  English   liturgical 
works  still  in  "Marsh."     Some  of  them  contain  most  interest 
ing  manuscript  notes  and  notices. — S. 

2  In  the  same  way  the  Irish  Land  Acts  and  Irish  Land 
troubles  have  already  brought  some  rare  old  books  into  the 
Irish    market.     Twenty   years  ago  I    picked  up  in  Cork  an 
uncut  copy  of  Du  Pin's  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  original 
Dublin  edition  of  1724,  printed  by  George  Grierson,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Two  Bibles,  in  Essex  Street.      The   ancestor  of  the 
modern  owner  had  been  a  Dublin  judge  of  that  period.     He 
was  of  literary  taste,  which  was  more  than  could  be  said  for 
his  descendants,  and  he  subscribed  for  this   great  work  in 
three  folio  volumes.     And  there  in  his  house  it  lay  unnoticed 
till  necessity  forced  its  sale.     A  short  time  since  I  picked  up 
again,  for  a  few  shillings,  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  mediaeval 
work,  the  Pupilla  Oculi  of  John  De  Burgh,  composed  about 
1300   and   printed    in    1504.     This  work  was  the  theological 
handbook  of  the  English  clergy  from  1300  to  1560. — S. 
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Patrick's.1  There  I  found  a  Psalter  according  to  the 
use  of  Sarum  and  York,  together  with  the  Latin  hymns 
in  daily  use  in  these  churches.  Now,  these  ancient 
English  Psalters  require  a  word  of  explanation.  They 
are  no  longer  in  use  either  in  this  country  or  on  the 
Continent,  having  been  superseded  by  changes  in  the 
service-books  made  by  the  Pope  subsequent  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  They  are  not  what  are  now  called 
Psalters  in  the  Church  of  England.  Maskell  defines 
them  as  t(  books  in  which  the  Psalms  are  contained, 
divided  into  certain  portions  for  matins  and  the  hours, 
so  as  to  be  gone  through  in  the  course  of  a  week."  The 
Sarum  and  York  Psalters  were  simply  the  Prayer- 
books  of  the  educated  laity  in  the  year  1 500 ;  and  as 
such  they  are  generally,  like  modern  Prayer-books, 
convenient  in  size,  either  small  octavos,  or  else  smaller 
still.  Maskell  states  that  there  are  three  of  these 
Sarum  and  York  Psalteries,  or  Prayer-books,  in  the 
Museum  Library:  one  printed  at  Paris  in  1516,  for 
much  of  English  printing  was  then  done  at  Paris  and 
at  Rouen  ;  another  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1524;  and  a 
third,  dated  in  1529,  without  any  colophon.  Bui  not 

1  Stearne  was  a  learned  man  and  an  antiquary  of  no  mean 
powers.  He  was,  like  the  late  Bishop  Reeves,  an  indefatigable 
scribe.  He  was  connected  through  his  grandfather  with 
Ussher,  while  his  ancestors  had  been  Meath  clergymen  during 
the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Stearne  copied  Usshet's 
and  Dopping's  Surveys  and  Records  of  Meath  and  left  them 
to  Marsh's  Library,  where  they  now  remain.  They  are  full 
of  information  about  the  parishes  of  Meath  in  that  period  of 
obscurity  which  followed  the  Reformation.  The  "  Stearnes  " 
often  spelled  their  name  "Sterne.'1  Thus,  this  very  month  of 
March,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Groves  presented  "  Marsh"  with  a  copy 
of  a  work,  A  Defence  of  the  Protestant  Faith,  by  Enoch 
Sterne,  LL.D.,  Clerk  of  Parliament,  Dublin,  1755.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  same  family  once  seated  at  Garrycastle,  near 
AthloTie.  The  name  is,  however,  always  written  "  Stearne  "  in 
the  Matriculation  Book  of  Trinity  College. — S. 
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one  of  these  Sarum  and  York  Prayer-books  was  printed 
in  England.  Now  the  very  first  book  I  took  down 
from  Bishop  Stearne's  collection  was  this  unique  volume, 
"A  Psaltery  and  Hymnery  according  to  the  use  of 
Sarum  and  York,"  dated  in  the  year  1524,  and  printed 
in  the  city  of  London.  All  the  Sarum  Prayer-books  in 
the  British  Museum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maskell  were 
printed  abroad,  while  this  one  in  "  Marsh  "  was  printed 
in  London.  But  this  was  not  the  only  curious  and 
interesting  point  about  it.  The  colophon,  or  imprint, 
of  this  book  was,  as  usual  in  that  age,  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  and  on  the  very  last  page,  instead  of  on  the 
title-page,  as  is  the  present  custom.  This  colophon 
ran  as  follows :  "  Explicit  Psalterium  cum  Antiphonis 
dominicalibus  et  ferialibus,  suis  locis  insertis,  una  cum 
hymnis  Ecclesiae  Sarum.  et  Eboracen.  deservientibus. 
Impressum  in  civitate  London,  per  Richardum  Pynson 
regis  impressorem  Anno  Domini  MDXXIIII." 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  brief  description  of  this 
unique  Prayer-book.  It  is  an  octavo  volume  in  the 
original  binding  of  embossed  sheepskin.  The  title-page 
consists  simply  of  the  words  "  Psalterium  cum  Hymnis," 
underneath  which  are  the  letters  R.  P.,  being  the  initials 
or  device  of  the  printer,  Richard  Pynson.  The  contents 
of  the  book  I  need  scarcely  refer  to,  as  they  are  too 
strictly  theological  for  this  Academy.  There  are  some 
points,  however,  of  general  interest  to  which  I  may 
briefly  refer.  The  Calendar  prefixed  to  the  book  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  method  of  computing  time 
in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  which  has,  indeed,  in 
more  ways  than  one  left  its  impress  upon  modern  life 
and  practice.  The  number  of  days  is  appended  to  the 
name  of  each  month,  and  the  length  of  the  nights 
in  each  month  is  duly  given.  Some  few  Celtic  saints — 
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St.  Brigid,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Petroc,  St.  David— are  com 
memorated,  but  they  are  very  few  indeed.  Then  comes 
the  Psalter,  followed  by  the  Canticles  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  the  Te  Deum,  where  a  rubric  is 
added,  stating  that  this  hymn  was  said  by  some  to  have 
been  composed  by  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  at 
the  baptism  of  St.  Augustine ;  but  that  this  was  a 
mistake,  as  it  really  was  composed  by  St.  Nicetus,  of 
Treves,  as  Cassiodorus  declares  in  his  work  about  the 
Institution  of  Holy  Scripture.1  This  statement  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  condition  of  historic  knowledge  at  that 
time,  as  Cassiodorus  lived  a  clear  hundred  years  before 
St.  Nicetus,  so  that  he  must  have  been  a  prophet  to  be 
able  to  tell  what  Nicetus  would  compose  a  hundred 
years  after  Cassiodorus  had  died.2  However  interesting 
the  book  may  be  on  these  questions,  they  have  more 
attraction  for  a  Historical  Society  than  for  such  a  body 
as  ours,  devoted  to  literary  subjects  from  an  antiquarian 
point  of  view.  Looking  at  the  Psaltery  from  that 
standpoint,  the  most  curious  topic  is  its  printer,  Richard 
Pynson.3  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  earliest  printer 
in  the  city  of  London,  as  printing  was  first  established 
by  Caxton  in  Westminster,  where  Caxton  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law,  Wynken  de  Worde. 

Richard  Pynson  and  De  Worde  were  fellow- 
apprentices  to  Caxton  and  great  friends  all  through 
life.  Pynson  established  his  printing  press  at  Temple 
Bar,  where  he  printed  his  first  work  in  1493,  under  the 

1  Cf.  the  article  on  St.  Nicetus  (3),  25th  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
in  the  Diet,  of  Chris.  Biog.  iv.  38. — 3. 

2  But    see    Bernard    and    Atkinson's     The    Irish    Liber 
Hymnorum,  ii.  138. 

3  All  books  dealing  with  the  history  of  printing,  such  as 
Palmer,  Mattaire,  Cotton,    Humphreys,   Blades,    are   full   of 
Pynson  ;  cf.  the  article  on  him  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. — S . 
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title  of  The  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  upon  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  ought  to  be  very  useful  and 
edifying  reading  for  the  wealthier  members  of  this 
Academy,  though  we  can  scarcely  be  quite  certain  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  reports.1  Three  years  later  he 
printed  there  the  first  classical  work  published  in 
England,  which  was  the  Comedies  of  Terence.  From 
that  press  he  continued  for  forty  years  to  pour  forth 
numerous  books  of  every  sort  and  condition,  among 
which  was  the  Booke  of  Cookery  in  1500,  and  the  first 
edition  of  Henry  VIII. 's  work  against  Luther  a  short 
time  before  he  printed  this  Prayer-book  under  our 
notice.  You  will  observe,  too,  in  the  colophon  of  it,  he 
calls  himself  the  king's  printer,  thus  correcting  a 
mistake  made  by  Mr.  Maskell,  who  states  that  he  was 
not  appointed  king's  printer  till  the  death  of  Rastell,  in 
1536,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  up  to  that  time  held  the  post.  This 
colophon  shows  that  Pynson  was  appointed  some 
twelve  years  earlier  at  least.2 

But  I  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  point  for 
the  sake  of  which  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
this  Academy  to  our  Sarum  Psalter.  In  proceeding 
to  examine  this  old  book,  I  had  a  keen  eye  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  about  closely  scrutinising 

1  Pynson  also  printed  the  Ship  of  Fools,  in  which  the  first 
fool  was  the   "Book   Fool"  or   Bibliomaniac,   who   is  .thus 
represented : — 

"  I  am  the  first  fool  of  the  whole  navy, 
To  keep  the  pompe,  the  helme,  and  eke  the  sayle, 
And  this  is  my  minde,  and  this  one  pleasure  have  I 
Of  books  to  have  great  plenty  and  aparyle, 
Yet  take  no  wisdom  by  them,  nor  yet  avayle." 
He  has  them  only  for  show  and  for  their  fine  bindings. — S. 

2  Humphreys,  in  his  History  of  Printing,  tells   us  that 
Pynson  died  in   1530.     Rastell  may  have  been  appointed  on 
Pynson's  death. — S. 
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the  linings  of  the  binding,  as  in  them  Mr.  Bradshaw 
made  some  of  his  own  most  curious  discoveries.  The 
binders  of  the  early  days  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
to  get  linings  for  their  book-covers,  and  as  manuscripts 
were  then  plentiful  they  often  used  up  an  old  manu 
script  which,  then  regarded  as  useless,  is  now  of  untold 
value  and  importance.  Well,  pasted  inside  the  front 
cover  I  found  a  printed  document  which  I  proceeded  to 
examine,  and  found  to  be  an  Indulgence  from  Thomas 
Wolsey  and  Laurence  Campeggio,  soliciting  liberal  alms 
for  the  completion  of  the  north  porch  and  chantry  chapel 
of  Hereford  Cathedral.1  The  document  was  evidently 
a  pew-bill  which  had  been  dispersed  through  the  church 
in  modern  fashion,  which  some  pious  Christian  had 
fastened,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  inside  his 
Prayer-book,  for  future  use,  and  there  it  lay  till  I  found 
it  on  the  i8th  day  of  last  January.2  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  it ;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  original  owner  of  it  seems  to  have  used  the  book  a 
good  deal,  the  document  has  bee-n  cracked  and  torn 
right  through  from  top  to  bottom,  rendering  the  mean 
ing  at  times  very  difficult  to  make  out.  The  document, 
which  is  about  eight  inches  long  by  five  inches  broad,3 
proceeds  thus  :  "  Be  it  knowen  to  all  cristen  people 
that  there  is  a  porche  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 

1  Hereford  Cathedral  has,  in  the  past,  owed  a  good  deal  to 
such  documents.     The  bull  of  John  XXII.  canonising  Bishop 
Thomas  Cantelupe  seems  to  have  touched  upon  this  topic  : 
cf.  Dean  Merewether's  pamphlet  on  the  condition  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  A.D.  1841.— S. 

2  That  is,  January  i8th,  1896. 

3  A  similar  document  of  the  same  period  was  found  by  Mr. 
French  in  Trinity  College  more  than  twenty  years  ago.     It  is 
some  ten  years  or  so  older  than  Wolsey' s  Indulgence,  and  is 
in  Latin,  not  English.     It  is  printed  in  much  the  same  style.     It 
can  be  inspected  in  one  of  the  glass  cases  in  the  Long  Room 
of  the  College  Library. — S. 
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Hareforde  builded  in  honour  of  our  Lord  through 
oblacion  and  Alms  of  Christen  people  that  have  had 
confluence  unto  the  most  reverent  fathers  in  God,  Lord 
Thomas  Legate  of  the  Apostolic  see  of  Rome,  Arch 
bishop  of  York,  and  Primate  of  England,  and  Laurence 
Compegus,  also  Legate  of  the  Pope  of  Rome." 

The  document  then  goes  on  to  state  the  desire  of 
these  two  dignitaries  for  the  completion  and  due 
furnishing  of  this  chapel,  in  order  that  the  "  Chapell 
Preste  "  there  singing  for  the  time  being,  might  have 
every  due  convenience  for  his  sacred  office,  and  then 
grants  to  every  one  duly  contributing  to  this  object  and 
confessing  in  the  said  chapel  and  performing  certain 
other  specified  religious  duties  upon  Christmas  Day, 
St.  Ethelbert's  Day,  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  Hereford,1 

1  The  two  feasts  of  St.  Ethelbert  and  St.  Thomas  of  Hereford 
were  specially  observed  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  St.  Ethelbert. 
Ethelbert  was  king  ot  the  East  Angles,  and  was  murdered  by 
Offa  of  Mercia  in  A.D.  794.  He  was  buried  at  Fernlega, 
afterwards  Hereford,  where  a  miraculous  image  celebrated  his 
fame.  (See  the  article  by  Dr.  Stubbs  on  Ethelbert  (3),  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.}  Ethelbert' s  feast  was 
celebrated  on  May  2oth.  St.  Thomas  of  Hereford  was  the 
special  local  saint.  He  had  been  Thomas  Cantelupe,  Bishop 
of  Hereford.  He  died  with  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity  in 
1282.  His  fame  as  a  miracle  worker  was  widespread.  The 
possession  of  his  relics  was  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
cathedral.  See  more  about  him  in  Bishop  Swinfield's  House 
hold  Roll  and  its  notes,  p.  clxxxiii,  published  by  the  Camden 
Society  in  1855.  His  feast  was  celebrated  on  Oct.  2nd.  He 
was  canonised  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1320,  upon  the  petition 
of  Bishop  Swinfield,  supported  by  Edward  II.  He  was,  even 
before  his  canonisation,  a  very  popular  saint  in  England. 
Surius  tells  us,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  that  more  than 
sixty  persons  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  at  his  tomb.  In 
Swinfield's  Roll,  p.  1.,  we  learn  that  Edward  I.  gave  the  greatest 
proof  of  his  belief  in  Cantelupe' s  powers  ;  for  when  one  of  his 
favourite  hawks  was  ill,  he  sent  an  offering  for  him  to  Cante- 
lupe's  shrine.  He  is  one  of  the  saints  who  have  been  Lord 
Chancellors  of  England. — S. 
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and  certain  other  suitable  feasts,  an  Indulgence  of  one 
hundred  days ;  and  further  announces  that  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  London,  Salisbury, 
Coventry,  and  Lichfield,  the  bishops  of  Hereford, 
Rochester,  Bangor,  Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  St.  David's, 
and  curiously  enough,  Thomas  Bishop  of  Leighlin, 
had  agreed  to  add  forty  days'  Indulgence  to  every  such 
person  who  thus  qualified.  Now,  there  are  special 
points  of  interest  in  this  Indulgence  of  which  I  have 
merely  given  an  abstract.  The  first  is  the  local  one 
for  ourselves.  What  brought  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin 
there  amongst  these  English  and  Welsh  bishops,  and 
who  was  he  ?  Well,  Ware  will  tell  us  that  he  was 
Thomas  Halsey,  Bishop  of  Leighlin  from  A.D.  1515  to 
1521.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  never  once  saw 
his  diocese  in  the  centre  of  Ireland.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Leighlin  by  the  influence  of  Archbishop 
Bainbridge,  Wolsey's  predecessor  in  York,  who  was 
just  then  acting  as  Ambassador  for  Henry  VIII.  in 
Rome,  when  the  see  of  Leighlin  fell  vacant.  Halsey 
was  an  Englishman  in  high  office  at  the  Vatican,  was 
Prothonotary  for  Ireland,  and  Penitentiary  for  the 
English  nation  in  Rome.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Archbishop  Bainbridge,  and  the  Archbishop's 
influence  secured  his  appointment.  He  never  saw  or 
visited  his  Irish  diocese ;  but  managed  it  through  his 
deputy  and  Vicar-General,  Charles  Cavanagh,  Abbot  of 
Duisk,  and  then  dying  in  London,  in  the  year  1521,  was 
buried  in  the  Savoy. 

The  second  point  of  interest  about  this  Indulgence  is 
its  date.  If  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin  is  mentioned  in  it 
as  granting  an  Indulgence,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have 
been  issued  before  his  death,  which  took  place,  as  I 
have  now  said,  in  1521.  This  seems  contradicted  by 
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two  facts:  (i)  Campeggio  is  mentioned  in  it  as  legate, 
and  he  notoriously  came  to  England  in  1528  as  special 
Legate  of  the  Pope  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  (2)  The  date  of  the  Prayer  Book  stated 
in  the  colophon  is  1524.  This  would  seem  to  prove 
that  this  indulgence  was  issued  in  the  year  of  Cam- 
peggio's  residence  about  that  question  of  divorce,  which 
Mr.  Brewer's  great  work,  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry 
VIII.,  states  to  have  been  from  September  1528  to 
about  the  same  date  in  the  next  year.  But  then  comes 
a  difficulty.  If  this  Indulgence  was  issued  in  1528  or 
1529,  how  do  there  appear  in  it  the  names  of  several 
bishops  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  who  had 
been  dead  several  years  ?  Could  dead  bishops  grant 
indulgences  to  living  men  ?  But  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin, 
too,  is  not  the  only  difficulty  if  we  date  the  Indulgence 
in  1529.  Richard  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  London,  is 
named  in  it ;  and  he  died  seven  years  before,  in 
January  1521.  Edmund  Audley,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
is  mentioned;  and  he  died  in  1524,  five  years  before.1 
William  Attwater,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  named  ;  and 
he  died  in  1520.  These  difficulties  led  me  to  seek 
another  solution.  This  was  not  Cardinal  Campeggio's 
first  visit  to  England.2  He  came  here  and  spent  a  year, 
in  1518  and  1519,  striving  to  induce  Henry  VIII. 

1  Audley  was  succeeded  by  Campeggio  himself  as  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  yet  he  does  not  give  himself  that  title  in  the 
Indulgence.  Henry  VIII.  took  such  a  fancy  to  Campeggio 
on  his  first  visit  to  England,  that  he  bestowed  on  him  the 
see  of  Salisbury  when  it  fell  vacant,  which  brought  with  it 
a  splendid  palace  in  Rome:  cf.  Campeggids  Life,  p.  164. 
Campeggio  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1517:  cf.  Godwin's 
Prccsules. — S. 

-  See  Ligorius,  in  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Cajnpeggio,  pp. 
160-164  :  Paris,  1678.  Ligorius  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
Campeggio  family,  which  had  produced  many  distinguished 
lawyers  at  Bologna  in  the  fifteenth  century. — S. 
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to  join  the  Pope  and  the  other  Christian  princes  of 
Europe  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  in  defence 
of  Hungary,  giving  him  a  conditional  promise,  if  he 
did  so,  of  the  title,  subsequently  bestowed  for  quite 
a  different  reason,  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  He 
also  utilised  his  spare  time,  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey, 
in  striving  to  introduce  extensive  disciplinary  reforms 
amongst  the  English  clergy  ;  and  a  reference  to  this 
Trdpepyov  on  Campeggio's  part  we  find  in  the  words 
of  the  Indulgence,  which  speaks  "  of  the  great  con 
fluence  of  Cristen  people  unto  the  most  reverent 
fathers  in  God,  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio." 
But  then  you  may  say,  what  about  the  date  of  the 
Prayer-book,  1524?  Does  not  that  prove  that  the  In 
dulgence  must  have  been  later  ?  My  solution  simply 
is :  the  Indulgence  was  printed  and  dispersed  in 
Hereford  Cathedral  in  1518.  It  lay  there  for  some 
years,  and  then,  after  the  Psalters  or  Prayer-books 
were  printed  in  1524,  by  Pynson,  some  clergyman, 
perhaps,  took  up  a  copy,  and  wishing  to  preserve 
it  for  future  reference,  stuck  it  into  the  front  of  his 
book,  where  I  found  it.  Our  Indulgence  has,  then, 
this  great  historic  interest.  It  is  a  sample  of  the 
Indulgences  issued  by  Tetzel  for  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Peter's,  which  caused  just  at  that  time  such  a 
storm  against  papal  authority,  and  therefore  is  a 
specimen  of  a  document  issued  at  least  fifteen  years 
before  there  was  any  rumour  of  religious  differences  in 
England,  and  as  such  occupies  a  unique  position,  so 
far  as  I  know,  amongst  the  remains  of  the  past,  in  Irish 
libraries  at  least.  I  did  intend  to  call  your  attention 
to  some  other  documents  of  interest  as  regards  Dean 
Swift  and  some  other  topics  ;  but,  as  I  think  it  is  far 
better  to  send  the  Academy  away  longing  rather  than 
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loathing,  I  propose  to  defer  the  consideration  of  them 
to  some  future  occasion. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  l  of  the  Sarurn  books 
in  Marsh's  Library,  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to 
identify  them  up  to  the  present  :  — 

I.  Missale  ad  usum  Sar.      Paris,  F.  Regnault,  A.D. 

I531- 

Iterum,  Rothomagi  (Rouen),  'ex  officina  Richardi 
Hamillonis/  1554. 

II.   Psalterium  cum   Hymnis   Sar.  et   Ebor.     Lond., 

R.  Pynson,  1524. 
Iterum,  Psalterium  MS.     Saec.  XIV. 

III.  Portiforium   seu   Breviarium   Sar.      8vo.     Paris, 

F.  Regnault,  1555. 
Iterum,  pars  aestivalis  tantum,  ad  us.  Sar. 

This  is  a  large  8vo  edition.  Its  title-page  and 
Colophon  are  inconsistent.  The  title-page  is  dated 
Londini,  1555.  Its  Colophon  is  dated  Paris,  F. 
Regnault,  1535.  I  suppose  the  explanation  is 
that  Regnault  printed  a  large  edition  in  1535. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  sale  fell  off.  When  Mary  ascended  the  throne, 
the  sale  revived.  Regnault  stuck  in  a  new  title- 
page,  and  sold  off  the  old  edition,  and  at  once 
went  to  press  with  a  new  and  much  handsomer 
edition  of  the  Sarum  book. 

IV.  Processionale  ad  us.  Sar.     Lond.,  1555. 

V.    Horae  B.V.M.  sec.  us.  Sar.      Paris,  F.  Regnault, 


Whose  name  and  device  are  on  last  page  ;  but 
the  Colophon  says  it  was  printed  by  Nicolas 
Hickman,  at  the  expense  of  Francis  Bryckman, 
of  Cologne.  It  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
pictures. 

1  I  have  made   some  corrections  in  the  list  as  originally 
printed, 
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VI.  Martyrologium  Sar.     London,  1526,  Wynkyn  de 
Worde. 

This  is  Whytford's  translation  of  the  Martyrolpgy 
of  Sion,  lately  reprinted  by  the  Bradshaw  Society 
(vol.  iii.  1893,  edited  by  Proctor  and  Dewick). 

VII.  Manuale  ad  us.  Sar.     Rothomagi  (Rouen),  Robert 

Valentin,  1555. 

VIII.  Postilla  ad  us.  Sar. ;   or,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles 

and  Gospels  for  the  whole  year.     London,  1 509. 

Printed,    as    the    colophon   and  title-page  tell 

us,  by  julyan  Notary,  Bookseller  and  Printer,  at 

Temple  Bar,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Kings,  His 

name  and  device  appear  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

IX.   Expositio  Hymnorum  totius  anni  sec.  us.  Sar. 

Printed  by  Wynkyn,  or  Wynandus  de  Worde, 
A.D.  1514.  Original  stamped  binding.  The 
Colophon,  which  calls  it  "  Sequentiarum  seu  Pro- 
sarum,"  tells  us  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  was  then 
living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Brigid,  Fleet  Street. 

Iterum  :  Lond.,  1515,  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

This  copy  of  the  Expositio  is  bound  up  with 
some  works  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  the  monastic 
life,  addressed  to  his  friend  Stagirus,  his  Sermon 
on  the  Dignity  of  the  human  Origin  and  the  Pro 
phecies  of  Julianus  of  Toledo.  Some  of  these  were 
translated  by  an  Abbot  Ambrose,  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  printed  in  the  town 
of  Alost,  in  Flanders,  by  Theodore  Martin,  who 
introduced  printing  into  Belgium  in  1473 :  cf. 
Mattaire,  Annal.  i.  106. 

X.   Primer  according  to  Sarum  use. 

Upon  the  title-page  occurs  the  following :  "  This 
Prymer  of  Salysbury  use  is  set  out  a  long  wout 
ony  serchyng,  with  many  prayers,  and  goodly 
pyctures  in  te  kalender  in  the  matyns  of  our  lady 
in  the  houres  of  the  Crosse,  in  the.  vij  psalmes 
and  in  the  dyryge.  And  be  newly  enprynted  at 
Rowen  M.ccccc.xxviij." 

Printed  by  N.  Le  Kour. 

Published  by  F.  Regnault,  Paris. 
Original  binding  and  many  pictures.     The  spelling 
is  curious, 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE  TO  LECTURE  VI. 

THE  DUBLIN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY, 

BY  PROFESSOR  S.  P.  JOHNSTON. 

SHORTLY  after  Narcissus  Marsh  had  been  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ferns,  or  more  definitely  in  August  1683,  there 
appeared  in  Dublin  what  might  with  justice  be  called  the 
embryonic  form  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Irish  insti 
tutions,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  To  William  Molyneux, 
the  man  of  science,  the  patriot,  the  philosopher,  the  man 
whom  Locke  was  "proud  to  call  his  friend,"  belongs  the 
honour  of  first  attempting  the  foundation  in  Dublin  of  a 
Society  that  was  intended  to  be  for  Ireland  what  the  Royal 
Society  in  London  had  become  for  the  scientific  thought  of 
England.  In  carrying  out  this  project  he  called  to  his  aid 
men  of  his  own  age  (Molyneux  was  still  on  the  happy  side  of 
thirty),  such  as  St.  George  Ashe,  afterwards  Provost  of  Trinity 
College  ;  Dr.  John  Madden,  a  member  of  the  prominent  Irish 
family  ;  Dr.  Allan  Mullen,  who  was  rapidly  gaining  a  high 
reputation  in  the  medical  profession  ;  and  William  King,  in 
later  years  the  great  Archbishop.  Older  hands  were  also 
called  in  to  counsel :  Narcissus  Marsh,  Sir  William  Petty, 
the  director  of  the  famous  Down  survey  of  Ireland ;  Dr. 
Robert  Huntington,  Marsh's  successor  as  Provost;  Dr. 
Willoughby,  the  learned  naturalist.  The  Society  met  weekly 
at  "  the  Provost's  lodgings,"  and  assumed  the  title  Conventio 
Philosophica.  Dr.  Willoughby  was  selected  "  Arbiter  Con- 
ventionis,"  "the  name  president  being  yet  a  little  too  great 
for  us,"  writes  Molyneux. 

It  was  in  this  early  stage  of  the  Society's  existence,  that 
Marsh  wrote  for  it  the  Essay  on  Sound,  mentioned  in  his 
Diary.  The  essay  can  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Trans 
actions  published  by  the  Royal  Society.  There  is  nothing  of 
present  value  in  this  composition,  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  it  Marsh  suggests  the  term  microphone. 

The  discussions  at  the  meetings  covered  a  very  wide  range, 
so  wide  that  Molyneux  feared  a  dissipation  of  the  Society's 
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energy  ;  and  accordingly  at  the  end  of  1683  he  proposed  a 
reconstitution  on  lines  more  strictly  confined  to  science.  The 
change  was  carried  out,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  serious 
loss  of  membership.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  Dudley 
Loftus,  a  grandson  of  the  first  Provost  of  Trinity  ;  he  has  left 
on  record  much  of  the  ponderous  ridicule  which  he  levelled  at 
the  reformers.  One  of  his  attacks  begins  thus: — "The 
Society  of  Mechanics,  or  Fresh  Philosophers  of  Dublin,  is 
various  in  its  names  and  titles :  being  sometimes  called  a 
Society  of  useful  learning,  sometimes  a  shop  of  useless  subtle 
ties,  but  most  commonly  the  Petty-Molyneuxian  meeting." 
This  dispute  was  the  Dublin  echo  of  the  great  controversy 
then  general  in  Europe  between  the  supporters  of  the  old 
learning  and  of  the  new,  between  the  literary  and  the  scientific 
spirit. 

The  Society,  however,  survived  these  attacks.  Though 
but  fourteen  members  subscribed  to  the  new  code  of  rules  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  reformed  Society  on  January  28th, 
1684,  yet  in  November  of  the  same  year  we  find  no  less  than 
thirty-two  members  on  the  roll.  Instead  of  meeting  at  the 
"Provost's  lodgings,"  they  had  rented  a  room  in  the  Crow's 
Nest,1  had  established  a  small  museum,  and  had  acquired  a 
garden  for  botanical  purposes. 

The  duration  of  this  first  Dublin  Society  terminates  with 
the  troubles  of  1688 ;  in  fact,  even  as  early  as  1686  Molyneux 
complains  that  the  members  were  losing  their  enthusiasm.  The 
turbulence  of  the  times  was  not  favourable  to  scientific  pursuits, 
and  in  the  years  1688  to  1690  the  dangers  and  risks  of  persecu 
tion  had  driven  nearly  all  the  members  to  England. 

Molyneux,  however,  had  by  no  means  abandoned  his  design, 
but  on  his  return  from  exile  in  1690  he  started  on  his  political 
career,  and  his  scientific  pursuits  necessarily  suffered  from 
the  new  demands  on  his  time.  It  was  not  until  1693  ^at 
the  reconstituted  Society,  the  second  Dublin  Society,  held 
its  opening  meeting.  The  roll  of  members  for  that  year 
contains  some  fifty  names,  sixteen  of  which  were  also  on 

1  Crow's  Nest  was  the  name  at  that  period  of  the  present  Crow 
Street,  off  Dame  Street.  The  premises  of  the  Society,  museum  as 
well  as  garden,  were  on  the  ground  occupied  now  by  the  Catholic 
University  Medical  School  in  St.  Cecilia  Street  at  the  northern  end 
of  Crow  Street. 
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the  list  of  the  original  Society.  Some  notable  personages 
now  joined  :  Lord  Shelbourn,  the  Earl  of  Longford,  Lord 
Blessington,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  Sir  John  Hely,  Bartholomew 
Van  Homrigh  (the  father  of  "  Vanessa  ").  Of  this  period  of  the 
Society's  existence,  the  records  are  but  meagre,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  determine  when  the  meetings  ceased.  That  this 
occurred  some  considerable  time  before  Molyneux's  death  in 
1698  is  practically  certain. 

A  third  Philosophical  Society,  carrying  on  the  design  of 
Molyneux,  was  in  existence  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Its  precise  period  is  not  easily  determinable,  but  a 
very  probable  date  for  its  foundation  is  1706.  Just  as  Molyneux 
had  filled  the  office  of  secretary  in  the  two  earlier  societies, 
we  find  that  in  this  the  mantle  had  fallen  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  only  surviving  son,  Samuel.  This  son  is  frequently  men 
tioned  in  the  "  Familiar  Letters  "  that  passed  between  Locke 
and  Molyneux,  the  latter  seeking  and  the  former  readily  im 
parting  advice  as  to  the  training  and  education  of  the  lad. 
The  scientific  tastes  of  the  father  were  passed  on  to  the 
son,  but  not  the  philosophic  spirit  or  the  political  ambition. 
Samuel  Molyneux  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales ;  he  married  Lady  Diana  Capel,  passed  most  of 
his  life  in  England,  and  died  in  1728.  While  in  Trinity  College 
he  was  under  the  care  of  Berkeley,  and  between  the  two  there 
existed  a  close  tie  of  friendship.  We  naturally  find,  therefore, 
that  Berkeley  was  a  member  of  this  third  Society.  Among 
the  Molyneux  MSS.  in  Trinity  College  are  two  essays  of 
Berkeley's,  in  his  handwriting,  that  were  prepared  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Society.  One  is  a  description  of  a  cave  near 
Kilkenny,  the  other  deals  with  the  idea  of  Infinity,  and  is 
interesting  as  being  probably  the  earliest  of  Berkeley's  philo 
sophical  compositions. 

There  is  a  long  gap,  a  quarter  of  century,  from  the  dis 
appearance  of  this  Society  until  the  establishment  of  that 
which  has  come  down  to  our  time  with  unbroken  continuity, 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  To  bridge  this  chasm  is  not  now 
possible,  as  the  only  personal  connection  between  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  the  earlier  associations  is  in  Thomas 
Molyneux,  brother  of  the  originator  of  the  Conventio  Philo- 
sophica.  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  Baronet,  as  he  was  now 
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styled,  had  earned  his  reward  by  professional  ability,  but 
notwithstanding  the  exacting  demands  of  his  medical 
practice,  did  not  abandon  those  scientific  pursuits  which  in 
early  life  he  shared  in  common  with  his  brother.  During  the 
existence  of  the  first  Society  he  was  abroad,  engaged  in 
medical  studies,  and  accordingly  he  was  not  a  member ;  but 
his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  the  second,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  third.  He  was  but 
carrying  on  his  brother's  purpose  when  in  1731  he  attended 
at  the  opening  meeting  of  that  association,  which  was  in 
tended  not  merely  for  the  advancement  of  science,  but  also 
for  "  the  promotion  of  improvements  of  all  kinds."  l 

1  As  to  authorities,  this  "Additional  Note"  is  based,  in  the  main, 
on  various  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  ;  the  reference  to 
Dudley  Loftus  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  King's  Inn  Library ;  while  some 
use  has  also  been  made  of  a  private  collection  of  letters  that  passed 
between  the  brothers  Molyneux. 
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LECTURE    VII 
WILLIAM  KING,  D.D.  :   EARLIER  LIFE. 

VERY  few  persons  have  ever  heard  of  Dr.  Lingard, 
concerning  whom  I  first  of  all  spoke.  Nearly 
every  one  has  heard  of  Archbishop  Marsh,  concerning 
whom  I  afterwards  spoke.  People  have  heard  of  him, 
but  know  little  about  him.  But  I  much  fear  that  concern 
ing  Archbishop  King  the  popular  knowledge  in  Dublin 
is  very  slight  indeed.  And  yet  Archbishop  King  is 
far  the  most  famous  person  of  all  three  among  men  of 
thought  and  research,  though  indeed  his  fate  has  not 
been  a  very  fortunate  one ;  King  having  been  the 
subject  of  some  strange  mistakes  both  as  to  his  private 
character  and  his  public  conduct. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  clear  away  for  you  these  mis 
takes,  and  to  present  his  conduct  and  character  in  their 
true  light.  I  have  been  specially  lucky  in  this  matter. 
The  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Stubbs,  S.F.T.C.D.,1  was  a  very 
kind  friend  to  me  personally.  He  had  been  my  college 
tutor,  and  he  always  retained  the  greatest  interest  in 
those  historical  studies  to  which  I  have  ever  been 

1  Elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  1845,  Senior  Fellow 
in  1882,  died  January  10,  1897.  Dr.  Stubbs  was  the  author  of 
The  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin  from  its  Foundation 
to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (University  Press  Series), 
Dublin,  1889.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Book  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  1591 — 1891,  published  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  College,  a  chapter  on  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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devoted.  He  was  himself  much  addicted  to  the  same 
kind  of  studies,  and  had  attained  to  excellence  in  them, 
specially  as  connected  with  this  University  and  its 
history.  In  fact,  there  died  with  Dr.  Stubbs  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  and  tradition  connected  with  this 
College  which  we  shall  ever  lament  in  vain.  Dr.  Stubbs 
was  indefatigable  in  his  pursuit  of  old  documents 
bearing  on  the  past  history  of  the  College  and  its  more 
distinguished  members.  He  knew  of  a  Latin  auto 
biography  of  Archbishop  King  which  used  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  members  of  that  prelate's  family.  It 
was  lent  in  1818  to  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  the  founder 
of  the  Walkerites,  by  Archdeacon  King  of  Kilmacduagh, 
from  whom  it  somehow  passed  to  Armagh  Public 
Library.1  Mr.  William  Stubbs,  B.L.,  lent  me  a  trans 
lation  of  this  document,  made  by  his  father  for  the 
purpose  of  publication,  which  I  have  used  as  my 

1  It  is  there  marked  G.  I.  i.  In  April  1898,  the  original 
Latin  was  printed  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  p,  309. 
Subsequently  a  translation  appeared  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Gazette,  June  3— July  29,  1898.  A  transcript  by  Dr.  Reeves 
was  purchased  by  Trinity  College  at  the  sale  of  that  scholar's 
library  in  1893,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  College  Library 
(MS.  1121).  I  have  to  thank  William  C.  Stubbs,  Esq.,  for 
kindly  lending  me  his  father's  manuscript  translation  of  the 
Autobiography  while  these  lectures  were  being  prepared  for 
the  press.  The  manuscript  in  Armagh  Library  (which  is 
King's  autograph)  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  having  suffered 
the  loss  of  four  pages,  which  contained  the  record  of  the 
period  between  1683  and  1688.  It  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of 
a  paragraph  dealing  with  the  year  1689;  but  the  publication 
of  the  essay  De  Origine  Mali  and  some  subsequent  events 
had  been  previously  mentioned. 

The  source  of  the  statements  here  made  as  to  the  history  of 
the  manuscript  is  a  letter  signed  by  "Charles  S.  King,"  and 
dated  "  Eythan  Lodge,  Southgate,  N.,  June  14,  1873,"  a  copy 
of  which  appears  at  the  end  of  Bishop  Reeves' s  transcript  of 
the  Autobiography.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  same  letter  that 
the  Autobiography,  on  the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  became 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  James  King,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of 
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principal  authority  for  the  facts  of  his  life  down  to  the 
close  of  his  work  in  Derry  and  his  appointment  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Dublin.  This  document  sets 
before  us  most  interesting  details  of  rural  life  and 
religion  in  Ireland  during  the  time  of  Cromwell's  rule, 
of  Trinity  College  life  soon  after  1660,  of  Connaught 
clerical  life  under  Charles  II.,  and  of  Dublin  clerical  life 
under  the  troublous  rule  of  James  II.  ;  details  such  as 
I  have  never  before  met,  and  such  as  ought  to  make 
bright  and  lifelike  the  facts  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  somewhat  dry  and  wooden. 

Archbishop  King  in  this  MS.  tells  us  that  he  was 
born  on  May  ist,  1650,  of  an  ancient  Scottish  family. 
His  father,  who  was  of  the  strictest  Presbyterian  per 
suasion,  was  yet  an  opponent  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  He  had  left  Scotland,  and  had  come 
to  live  in  Antrim,1  where  he  pursued  the  business  of  a 
miller.2  The  future  Archbishop  was  born  there,  but  he 
was  brought  up  in  the  County  Tyrone,  and  though 
afterwards  distinguished  for  ability  and  scholarship,  he 
was  at  first  notable  merely  for  his  dislike  of  learning 
and  obstinacy,  insomuch  that  it  was  only  by  a  liberal 
allowance  of  the  birch  rod  he  could  be  induced  to  learn 

Tipper,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  King,  Prebendary  of  Swords, 
said  to  have  been  the  Archbishop's  nephew.  The  Venerable 
Robert  King,  Archdeacon  of  Kilmacduagh,  was  James  King's 
grandson.  On  the  other  hand,  Blacker  says  that  the  MS.  was 
presented  to  Armagh  Library  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  English  in 
1776  (Brief  Sketches  of  Booterstown,  etc.,  p.  368).  The  same 
manuscript  contains  also  an  English  Summary  or  paraphrase 
of  the  Autobiography,  written  by  a  contemporary. 

1  I  believe  the  only  evidence  for  the  place  of  King's  birth  is 
an  interlineation  in  the  English  Summary  referred  to  in  the 
last  note,  and  the  Matriculation  Book  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  which  in  other  respects  contradicts  the  statements  of 
the  Autobiography.  See  below,  p.  149,  note  4. 

3  So  Noble,  A  Biographical  History  of  England,  London, 
1806,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
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the  first  elements ;  strongly  contrasting  on  this  point 
with  Marsh,  his  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Dublin.1  His 
Autobiography  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  confused 
state  of  Ireland  about  1660 — no  schools,  no  education, 
no  religion,  either  public  or  private.  About  the  year 
1662  he  was  sent  to  Dungannon  school,  where  he 
made  some  progress  in  the  Latin  language,  reading 
Ovid,  Virgil,  Persius,  Horace ;  but  his  education  and 
training  seem  to  have  been  very  desultory  and  im 
perfect,  the  marks  and  tokens  of  which  he  bore  all  his 
life  in  two  directions — (i)  he  picked  up  from  the  master 
of  Dungannon  school,  being  a  Scotchman,2  a  Scotch 

1  See  above,   p.  68.      King  tells  us   that  he  first  went  to 
school  at  the  age  of  five  years.    The  schoolmistress  could  make 
nothing  of  him,  in  spite  of  frequent  administration  of  corporal 
punishment.     When  he  was  eight  years  old  he  was  placed 
under  another  instructor  in  the  County  Tyrone.     Here  he  suc 
ceeded   at   length    in   learning  to  say  the  alphabet  by  rote, 
without,  at  first,  finding  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  letters  ; 
but  after  six  months  he  was  able,  "  by  numbering  the  letters," 
to  pronounce  words.     Immediately  after  this  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  reading  suddenly  dawned  on  him,  and  he  made 
rapid  progress.     The  whole  account  of  these  early  studies,  as 
given  in  the  Autobiography,  is  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
From  the  time  he  learned  to  read  King  seems  to  have  acquired 
less  information  from  his  appointed  instructor  than  from  his 
own  unaided  efforts.     "  I  made  no  progress,"  he  says,  speak 
ing  of  his  first  master,  to  whom  he  went  in  1659,  "  except 
that  sometimes,  a  truant  from  school,  I  read  the  lives  of  illus 
trious  men  written  by  one  Clark,  and  other  books,  both  of 
history  and  fiction,  which  I  found  at  home  "  ;  and  again,  in 
1664,  "  I  obtained  a  book  of  arithmetic  written  by  one  Record, 
and  by  means  of  it  (or,  after  mastering  it  without  assistance — 
eiusque  proprio  marte)  I  learned  the  rules  of  arithmetic  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  as  far  as  the  extraction  of  the  square 
root  went.     But  I  dared  not  tell  this  to  anyone  lest  I  should 
be  flogged." 

2  King  was  very  wroth  with  his  Scotch  teacher  (Dilgardnus 
by  name,  according  to  the  Trinity  College  Matriculation  Book). 
"  Malo   fato    magister    Scotus   et    suorum    mirator   non    me 
progredi  sinebat  sed  dedit  mihi  in  manus  Despauterii  gram- 
maticam    Latinam    scilicet   et    cogebat    ut  memoriter  earn 
repeterem  cum  interim  nihil  in  ea  intelligebam." 
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accent,  of  which  he  never  could  rid  himself1 ;  (2)  he 
learned  from  him  a  very  bad  style  in  writing  Latin, 
which  stuck  to  him  all  his  life.2  This  was  of  far 
greater  importance  in  that  age  than  it  would  be  now- 
a-days,  as  Latin  was  the  universal  medium  of  com 
munication  in  matters  of  learning.  This  bad  style  is  the 
subject  of  satirical  remark  in  an  extraordinary  publication 
called  a  Tripos,  spoken  at  the  Summer  Commencement, 
1688,  and  published  by  Dr.  John  Barrett,  which  gives  a 
sad  picture  of  this  college  and  city  about  that  time.3 

In  the  year  1667  he  entered  Trinity  College  under 
the  Rev.  Charles  Cormack,  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows,4 

1  King  does  not  mention  this  in  his  Autobiography.     But 
the  English  summary  of  his  life  informs  us  that  "  from  this 
master  [he]  contracted  an  habit  of  speaking  in  the  Scotch 
dialect  that  he  lamented  all  his  days  after,  that  he  found  it 
hardly  possible  to  reform  his  pronunciation,    which,    with   a 
kind  of  lisping  and  stammering  natural  to  him,  render  his 
voice  and  manner  of  speaking  very  ungracefull."    His  "  drawl 
ing  voice  "  is  alluded  to  in  Burdy's  Life  of  Skelton,  p.  447. 

2  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Autobiography ;  but  no  one 
who  has  read  it  will  doubt  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

3  Barrett's  Earlier  Part  of  the  Life  of  Swift,  pp.  43,  52,  77. 

4  The  College  Matriculation  Book  states  that  he  entered  on 
April  7th,  1666  (he  himself  says,  April  i8th,  1667),  and  was  then 
"  natus  annos  circiter  18";  thus  dating  his  birth  two  years 
earlier  than  the  Autobiography.    These  statements  are  of  very 
doubtful  authority.     The  Matriculation  Book  goes  on  to  say 
that  his  tutor  was  John  Christian,  again  contradicting  his  own 
assertion  that  he  entered  under  Cormack.     The  Matriculation 
Book  is  irreconcilable  with  the  Register,  which  gives  March 
I4th,  1666-7,  as  the  date  of  Christian's  admission  to  fellowship. 

[The  foregoing  sentences  were  written  at  a  time  when  I  had 
access  only  to  a  transcript  of  the  Matriculation  Book.  An 
inspection  of  the  original  now  convinces  me  that  the  entry  with 
reference  to  King  was  not  inserted  at  the  time  of  his  entrance, 
but  many  years  afterwards,  probably  when  he  had  attained  a 
position  of  eminence,  and  was  then,  for  lack  of  space  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  page  on  which  it  is  found,  placed  before 
instead  of  after  the  figure  1667 — in  fact  among  the  matricula 
tions  of  1666.  If  this  be  so  it  has  no  authority  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Autobiography.] 
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as  it  was  then  the  habit  of  the  Seniors  to  take  pupils 
just  as  the  Junior  Fellows  do  at  present.  His  tutor 
having  been  appointed  to  a  Cathedral  living,1  young 
King  was  transferred  to  the  Rev.  John  Christian,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  devout  Christian  by  nature  as 
well  as  name,  and  a  most  conscientious  tutor.  King 
seems,  indeed,  in  his  undergraduate  course  to  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  the  Fellows  and  tutors  he  came  in 
contact  with.2  He  was  taught  logic  and  history  by 
that  great  scholar  and  famous  historian  Henry  Dodwell,3 
and  he  was  taught  religion  and  its  importance  by  Mr. 
Christian.  Perhaps  there  is  no  point  on  which  King's 
Autobiography  is  more  useful  and  important  than  in  its 
sketch  of  the  religious  state  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of 
Cromwell's  rule.  The  Puritans,  in  seeking  after  a 
purely  spiritual  religion,  seem  to  have  got  rid  of  all 

1  Some  months  before  King's  entrance  (August  ist,  1666), 
Cormack  was  promoted  to  the  Prebend  of  Tasagart  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  (Cotton,   Fasti,   ii.  162).     On  April  Qth, 
1668,  when  King  had  been  under  his  care  exactly  a  year,  he 
received  in  addition  the  Prebendal  stall  of  St.   Michan's  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  (Cotton,  ii.  74).    But  he  did  not  leave 
the  College  till  1668-9,  and   it   was   then  that  King,   now   a 
"native"  scholar,  was  transferred  to  Christian. 

2  With   the   exception  of  Cormack,   "  who  being  about  to 
leave  the  College  took  very  little  trouble  about  his  pupils." 

^  3  It  does  not  seem  that  Dodwell  gave  King  formal  instruc 
tion  in  any  subject  but  Logic  ;  and  of  Logic  his  pupil  appears 
to  have  learned  but  little.  "  Multi  vero  maioris  momenti 
documenta,"  he  declares,  "ab  eo  recepi,"  and  the  relation 
between  the  two  was  rather  that  of  friends  than  of  teacher 
and  pupil.  That  their  conversation  outside  the  class-room  had 
to  do  with  history  is  highly  probable.  See  below,  p.  294  sq. 
The  English  summary  of  his  life,  indeed,  is  express  that  by 
Dodwell  "he  was  instructed  in  Logick  and  History.  They  ever 
afterwards,"  the  writer  continues,  "  kept  up  a  familiar  corre 
spondence,  and  his  letters  to  Mr.  Dodwell  shew  how  much  he 
differed  from  him  in  many  of  his  Notions,  and  what  pains  he 
took  to  convince  that  learned  man  of  his  errors  and  whimsical 
hypothesiss." 
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religious  forms  even  in  the  education  of  the  young ;  and 
therewith  banished  all  religion  of  every  kind.  Again 
and  again  King  testifies  that,  when  a  boy,  he  never 
met  or  heard  of  any  one  that  practised  private  prayer. 
His  words  on  this  point  are  express.  "  I  went  to  school 
in  the  year  1659  with  many  fellow-pupils,  and  as  far 
as  I  remember  there  was  not  one  of  them  all  who  even 
once  offered  prayer  secretly  to  God,  nor  could  they 
well  offer  it,  since  all  forms  of  prayer  were  banished. 
It  could  scarcely  be  that  rude  and  illiterate  youths 
should  conceive  prayers  from  themselves ;  thus  all 
private  prayers  ceased." 

King  took  his  degree  in  less  than  four  years  from 
his  matriculation.1  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  very 
diligent  student,  as  at  the  Provost's  2  request  he  com 
peted  for  Fellowship  in  the  summer  of  1672,  when  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  failed  in  his  attempt.3 
Next  year,  however,  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
within  a  few  months,  and  appointed  by  Parker,  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam,  Prebendary  of  Kilmainmore  in  the 

1  He  entered  in  April  1667,  and  graduated  B.A.  February 
23rd,    1670-1.     The  certificate  of  his  degree  is  preserved  in 
the  Record  Office,  Dublin. 

2  Provost  Thomas  Seele,  appointed  1660,  died  1674-5. 

3  This  is  hardly  a  proof  of  diligence.     There  were  four  or 
five  vacancies,  and  most  of  the  candidates  were  believed  to 
be  legally  disqualified.     King    expressly  informs  us  that  his 
preparation  for  the  examination  had  scarcely  lasted  a  week. 
The   following  year  there   was   but   one   vacancy,   to   which 
George  Brown  (afterwards  Provost)  was  elected.     He  was  a 
personal  friend  of   King,   who    on   that  account  did  not  sit. 
According  to  the  English  Summary  of  his  life  it  was  through 
his  having  "acquitted  himself  with  so  much  honour  to  his 
character"  at  the  fellowship  examination  that  he  was  "  recom 
mended  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Parker." 

4  His  Letters  of  Orders  (Record  Office,  Dublin)  certify  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  April  I2th  (not  as  he  says 
himself  April  26th),  1674.     He  appears  to  have  been  a  deacon 
on  July  28th,  1673.     Mathews'  Letter  ^  p.  208. 
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Cathedral  of  Tuam,  Vicar  of  no  less  than  eight  parishes 
extending  some  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  the  Arch 
bishop's  own  resident  chaplain.1  His  autobiography 
becomes  now  very  plain-spoken  and  amusing  in  its 
confessions. 

Let  me  here  give  you  a  somewhat  long  extract  from 
the  very  words  of  Mr.  King's  diary :  "  While  a  student," 
he  says,  "  I  was  content  with  College  Commons. 
Scarcely  once  a  month  did  I  partake  of  food  or  drink, 
other  than  that  which  the  Statutes  of  the  College 
assign  to  the  scholars — and  now  as  Chaplain  being 
moved  to  the  table  of  the  Archbishop,  I  enjoyed  the 
most  liberal  abundance  of  eating  and  drinking,  the 
table  being  every  day  laden  with  sixteen  dishes  for 
luncheon  and  twelve  for  supper,  with  the  largest  variety 
of  wine  and  a  profusion  of  other  generous  liquors. 
Although  I  was  not  addicted  by  nature  to  eating  or 
drinking,  nevertheless  it  was  almost  unavoidable  that 
I  should  consume  more  than  was  good  for  my  health. 
Specially  so  sudden  a  change  injured  one  who  was 
inconsiderate  (incautd).  The  clergy  whom  I  met 
familiarly  being  in  the  habit  of  drinking  more  than 
they  ought ;  and  the  tastes  of  all  the  people  with  whom 
I  was  thrown  in  contact,  being  given  to  drinking- 
parties,  and  to  feasts,  the  land  abounding  in  all  things 
ministering  to  luxury.  Hence  it  was  that,  before  I 
dreamed  of  any  inconvenience,  I  was  seized  with  gout, 
which  happened  to  me  first  in  the  year  1675.-  To 

1  Twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards  Archdeacon  Mathews 
(see  below,  p.  235  sqq.)  reminded  King  that  when  in  the 
diocese  of  Tuam  he  had  been  a  pluralist.  A  Letter  to  the  Right 
Reverend  William  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  .  .  .  printed  in 
the  Year  1/03,  p.  5.  The  names  of  the  parishes  are  given 
in  Monck  Mason's  St.  Patrick's,  p.  208. 

*  This  date  was  vividly  impressed  on  his  memory.     Writing 
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which  also  my  nightly  studies  helped,  for  I  could 
scarcely  betake  me  to  my  study  before  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  I  continued  there  usually  until  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  although  often  heavy  with  supper  and  cups 
after  supper."  Young  King  was  from  his  own  account 
in  sad  danger  from  a  changed  diet  and  from  over- 
prosperous  circumstances,  specially  after  coming  straight 
from  the  not  too  luxurious  commons  of  those  frugal 
times  in  Trinity  College.1  But  he  tells  us  that  he  was 
in  still  greater  danger  from  the  temptations  to  sloth, 
idleness,  and  neglect  of  study  which  then  assailed,  as 
they  do  still  specially  assail,  a  rural  clerical  life.  The 
people  round  about  did  not  know  much.  King  felt  he 
knew  too  much  for  them  already,  and  he  did  not  see 
any  use  in  accumulating  knowledge  that  he  never  would 
require.  The  place  where  his  lot  was  cast  lent  itself  to 
this  suggestion.  His  parochial  and  prebendal  charge  lay 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  County  Mayo,  just  beside 
Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib,  where  the  road  from  Tuam 
passes  to  Ballinrobe,  where  Lord  Ardilaun  has  now  a 
residence  called  Cong  Abbey,  even  still  celebrated  for  its 
preserves  and  sporting  resources.  Any  one  of  you  that 
is  a  sportsman  will  know  that  this  is  still  a  famous  fishing 
and  shooting  ground ;  and  King,  you  may  be  sure,  was 
often  told  by  the  Cuffs  and  Broughams  and  St.  Georges 
and  Lynches  and  Browns,  and  other  important  men  of 
his  extensive  parish,  that  he  was  a  great  fool  to  be 
spending  his  time  over  musty  volumes  when  the  salmon 
and  trout  fishing  and  the  duck  shooting  and  red-deer 
hunting  were  in  full  swing, — for  there  at  Kilmainmore 

as  late  as  1727,  he  declares  (as  Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ballpoints 
out  to  me)  that  he  had  been  a  sufferer  from  gout  for  fifty-two 
years. 

1  See  the  extract  from  the  Register,  Jan.  24th,  1688-9  given 
in  Stubbs,  p.  128. 
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he  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  finest  sport  of  this 
kind  in  Ireland,  as  Maxwell's  Wild  Sports  of  the  West, 
written  a  century  and  a  half  later,  will  amply  assure 
you. 

Though  King  was  naturally  very  studious  he  might 
have  fallen  into  that  idleness  and  frittering  of  time 
which  is  the  snare  of  rural  clerical  life  had  he  not  had 
a  faithful  monitor  behind  and  beside  him,  in  the  person 
of  Archbishop  Parker,  who  had  marked  him  out  as  a 
person  destined  to  fill  the  highest  posts  and  to  render 
most  valuable  service  to  a  Church  which  sadly  needed 
it.  Archbishop  Parker  was  one  of  the  twelve  bishops 
consecrated  with  Jeremy  Taylor  in  1661,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  See  of  Elphin  from  the  ancient  deanery 
of  Killaloe,1  and  whence  some  six  years  later  he  was 
transferred  to  Tuam,  which  he  held  from  1667  to  1678, 
whence  he  was  again  promoted  to  Dublin,  which  he 
ruled  from  1678  to  1681.  King  in  his  autobiography 
gives  the  highest  character  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
depicting  him  as  a  faithful  monitor  and  judicious 
adviser,  ever  stirring  him  up  to  intellectual  effort  and 
warning  him  against  those  dangers  to  which  he  saw 
him  to  be  specially  exposed.  Under  his  guidance 
King  was  led  to  apply  himself  more  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  Fathers,  the  General  Councils,  the  Civil 
and  the  Canon  Law,  on  which  clergymen  destined  to 
high  station  were  then  accustomed  to  bestow  much 
attention,  as  the  highest  judicial  offices,  such  as  that 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  were  usually  filled  from  among  the  Primates 

1  So  Cotton  seems  to  say  (Fasti,  iv.  127).  But  John  Parker, 
Dean  of  Killaloe,  died  in  1643  (jbid.  i.  478).  Full  information 
about  Parker's  career  will  be  found  in  Cotton's  Fasti:  see 
the  index  under  Parker,  John  (i),  and  especially  vol.  iv. 
p.  127. 
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and  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  down  to  such  a  late 
period  as  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  when 
Primate  Boyle  was  the  last  clergyman  who  occupied 
the  post  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.1  It  was  very 
necessary,  then,  that  a  possible  future  Lord  Chancellor 
should  prepare  himself  by  a  certain  amount  of  legal 
study  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  might  be  his 
in  the  time  to  come.  But  higher  things  were  awaiting 
King,  and  a  more  prominent  post  than  the  retirement  of 
Kilmainmore  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Hag's  Castle  in 
Lough  Mask  offered.  In  1678  Parker  was  transferred 
to  Dublin  in  succession  to  Michael  Boyle,  appointed 
Primate  of  Armagh,  and  Archbishop  Parker  determined 
to  transfer  his  young  friend  King  to  Dublin  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

If  you  want  to  see  some  of  the  most  venerable  and 
curious  of  Irish  antiquities  you  will  go  to  the  West, 
where  you  can  see  beehive  cells,  curious  churches 
and  other  remains  of  primitive  antiquity,  such  as  you 
will  in  vain  look  for  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ;  and 
if  you  would  see,  too,  some  curious  relics  of  primitive 
Celtic  Church  organisation,  go  to  the  West  likewise ;  for 
there,  amid  an  ecclesiastical  organisation  more  violent 
and  extreme  in  its  Protestantism  than  anywhere  else 
in  Ireland,  there  are  preserved  relics,  traces,  offices 
and  titles  more  closely  akin  to  the  old  Celtic  monastic 
organisation  than  anywhere  else  in  Ireland.  In  the 
western  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Clonfert  and  Killaloe,  for 
instance,  the  fourfold  division  of  the  parochial  tithes  and 
the  appropriation  of  a  fourth  part  to  the  Bishop's  support 
was  kept  up  till  sixty  years  ago.  I  have  touched  upon 

1  See  the  list  of  Chancellors  in  Oliver  J.  Burke's  History  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Ireland  from  A.D.  1186  /0A.D.  1874, 
Dublin,  1879,  p.  xi.  sqq. 
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and  explained  this  curious  anomaly  here  in  Ireland  in 
my  own  book  on  the  Anglo-Norman  Church,1  when 
discussing  the  traces  of  the  old  Celtic  system  which  here 
remain ;  and  if  you  choose  to  investigate  it  more  closely 
you  will  find  a  great  deal  about  it  in  Erck's  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Register,  published  about  i83O,2  which  is 
a  regular  repertory  of  curious  historical  facts  about  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  will  soon  now 
be  an  ancient  and  forgotten  story. 

In  these  western  dioceses,  again,  the  office  of  Provost 
was  and  is  kept  up  in  the  cathedral  establishments.3  It 
is  another  trace  of  the  ancient  times,  and  is  equivalent 
to  the  precentorship  of  more  modern  cathedrals.  King 
was  transferred  to  that  position  in  Tuam  by  Archbishop 
Parker  before  he  left  Tuam,4  and  then,  when  he  was 
himself  transferred  to  Dublin,  Parker  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  bringing  King  there.  In  the  year  1679 
the  Rev.  Philip  Barber,  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's, 

1  Ireland  and  the  A  nglo-Norman  Church,  1889,  p.  369  sq. 

2  An  account  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  subsist 
ing  in  Ireland ;  as  also  an  Ecclesiastical  Register  of  the 
names  of  the  Dignitaries  and  Parochial  Clergy  .  .  .  and 
Ecclesiastical   Annals    annexed    to    each.    Diocese;    with 
Appendixes,  containing  among  other  things  several  cases 
of"  Quare  Impedit"  edited  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Board 
of  First   Fruits   by   J.    C.    Erck,   Dublin,    1830.     This   is  an 
enlarged  and   improved   edition  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Register,  which  was  edited  at  least  as  early  as  1817  by  Mr. 
Erck,  and  was  apparently  for  some  time  an  annual  publication. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  Irish   "  Crockford "   of  the  period.     For 
the  "  Quarta  pars  episcopalis,"  see  pp.  Hi.  sq.,  222  sq.,  of  the 
edition  of  1830. 

3  See  Cotton's  Fasti,  vol.  iv.  p.  iv.  sq.      Tuam  is  the  only 
diocese  which  now  numbers  a  provost  among  its  dignitaries. 
In    1830  there  were  two,  but  there  was   "  no  duty  whatever 
connected  with  the  office."     Erck,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxii. 

4  He  was  promoted  to  the  Provostship  and  six  rectories  and 
vicarages,  October  26th,  1676.    Monck  Mason's  St.  Patrick's, 
p.  208.     The  certificate,  signed  by  Parker,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Dublin  Record  Office  among  the  Christ  Church  Deeds. 
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died,1  and  Parker  immediately  conferred  upon  King 
that  dignity,  which  brought  with  it  the  important  rectory 
of  St.  Werburgh's  2  and  the  charge  of  Finglas  parish  in 
the  northern  suburbs.3  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 
social  and  religious  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Dublin  than  this  one  fact — that  St.  Werburgh's  was  then 
counted  perhaps  the  most  important  church  in  Dublin, 
and  continued  so  down  to  sixty  years  ago.  This  was 
only  natural  considering  the  character  of  the  neighbour 
hood  and  of  the  population.4  The  weavers  of  the 
Liberties  were  then  exclusively  Protestant.  The  pitched 
battles  between  them  and  their  religious  opponents 
could  only  now  be  compared  to  the  riots  between  the 
worthy  inhabitants  of  Sandy  Row  and  the  ship  carpenters 

1  Cotton,  Fasti,  ii.  118. 

2  St.  Werburgh's,  Dublin,  and  St.  Canice's,  Finglas,  were 
held  by  the  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's  from  the  time  of  Arch 
bishop  Henri  de  Loundres  (1212  —  1228):  Gilbert,  History  of 
Dublin,  vol.  i.  p.  28  ;  Monck  Mason's  A/.  Patrick's,  p.  37  sq. 

3  The  Autobiography  is  here  amusing.     "  This  messenger 
[announcing  his  promotion]  disturbed  all  my  plans  and  gave 
a  new  aspect  to  my  affairs.     In  the  year  1676,  on  the  death  of 
Randolph  Ince,    Provost,    that   is   Precentor,    of  St.    Mary's 
Cathedral,  Tuam,  I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  ...  I  was 
bent  on  procuring  a  residence  where  I  might  live  a  rural  life, 
and  how  that  was  to  be  done  I  thought  much.     I  had  taken  a 
house  in  the  town  of  Tuam,  and  had  furnished  it  with  certain 
utensils,  which  seemed  necessary  for  the  time.     But  in  my 
want  of  experience  I  doubted  how  I  should  get  food  and  other 
things  which  are  indispensable  for  leading  a  comfortable  life, 
without  a  wife.  ...  I  saw  clearly  enough  that  in  Dublin  I 
should  have  no  need  of  these  things.     But  yet  a  celibate  life 
did  not  please  me  much,  nor  did  I  easily  put  away  all  thought 
of  marriage,"  etc.,  etc.     Once  again  our  hero  is  a  contrast  to 
Narcissus  Marsh. 

4  In  1630  there  were  239  householders  in  the  parish,  of  whom 
only  28  were  Roman  Catholics.  St.  Werburgh's  Church  was 
then  regarded  as  a  "kind  of  cathedral."  (Gilbert,  op.  cit., 
p.  29.)  Three-quarters  of  a  century  later  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  had  largely  increased.  (See  additional  note 
to  Lecture  XII.) 
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of  the  island  in  Belfast  on  the  one  side  and  the  people 
of  Smithfield  and  the  Pound  on  the  other  ;  while  as  to 
St.  Werburgh's,  even  sixty  years  ago  all  the  Orange 
Lodges  of  Dublin  were  then  congregated  round  that 
church ;  and  in  the  days  of  George  IV.  the  Govern 
ment  stood  in  such  dread  of  the  St.  Werburgh's  mob, 
that  for  weeks  they  had  to  assemble  opposite  our  own 
gates  a  regiment  of  soldiers  and  a  battery  of  artillery 
with  lighted  matches,  to  prevent  them  decorating  the 
statue  of  King  William  in  College  Green.1  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  again  to  abstain  from  the  theatre  for 
months  for  fear  of  their  displeasure  ;  and  when  at  last 
he  did  venture  to  appear  there,  his  presence  was  the 
signal  for  the  "  bottle  riot,"  as  it  was  called,  because  a 
bottle  was  flung  at  His  Excellency  to  express  their 
resentment.2  These  facts  will  perhaps  enable  you  to 
realise  how  close  we  are  still  to  the  times  and  spirit 
of  King  James's  day,  and  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  Archbishop  Parker  to  bring  King  to  this 
influential  church.  King  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
St.  Patrick's  and  rector  of  St.  Werburgh's  in  August 
1679.  He  at  once  removed  to  his  new  charge,  and 
entered  upon  an  active  course  of  parochial  work, 
preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  and  catechising  the  young, 
in  which  he  continued  actively  engaged  for  the  following 
four  years.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  been  delighted 
at  his  change,  thanking  God,  as  he  tells  in  his  Auto 
biography,  that  he  had  been  delivered  from  that  "  lazy 

1  A  search  through  the  Dublin  newspapers  of  the  period  has 
not  enabled  me  to  verify  this  statement. 

3  A  full  account  of  this  riot,  which  took  place  on  December 
1 4th,  1822,  will  be  found  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  and 
Saunders  Newsletter  of  the  following  days.  It  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of  the  Viceroy  (Marquess 
Wellesley)  to  the  Theatre  Royal. 
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and  indolent  state  of  life  which  he  led  in  the  country." 
He  found  himself,  however,  plunged  in  an  evil  time 
into  the  very  thick  of  Irish  politics,  to  be  compared  only 
to  that  heated  state  of  affairs  prevalent  here  in  Dublin 
some  ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his 
Home  Rule  scheme,  and  when  men  thought  the  days 
of  James  II.  were  fast  coming  back  again.  The  sudden 
change,  too,  from  the  quiet  life  of  Tuam  Cathedral,  and 
the  ease  and  leisure  and  open  air  of  the  distant  west, 
worked  their  usual  effects;  and  by  1683  King  found 
himself  in  very  bad  health,  and  his  physicians  ordered 
him  to  try  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  tells  us, 
in  his  Autobiography,  of  the  violent  and  heated  political 
disputes  he  found  there  raging,  and  gives  us  a  most 
interesting  glimpse  into  the  political  prospect  from 
behind  the  scenes. 

King  was  at  that  time  a  high  Tory,  and  all  for  non- 
resistance.1  He  tries  indeed,  against  Leslie,  to  explain 
his  conduct  and  prove  his  consistency,  but  it  is  all  in 
vain.  I  have  already  referred  you  to  his  book  on  the 
state  of  the  Irish  Protestants  under  James  II.,  wherein 
he  strives  to  justify  his  own  action  in  opposing  King 
James.2  But  he  had  in  this  matter  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  ablest  logicians  a  man  could  meet  with.  Charles 
Leslie 3  was  an  Irish  Churchman  and  a  Trinity  College 

1  For  this  statement,  and  another  on  p.  1 60  sq.,  I  confess  I  can 
find  no  sufficient  ground  in  the  Autobiography.  See  note 
below,  p.  163. 

3  His  main  argument  is  thus  stated,  p.  10  of  the  State  of  the 
Protestants  :  "  That  those  Oaths  [of  allegiance]  were  made  by 
us  to  the  king,  as  supreme  Governour  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
while  he  continued  such  they  did  oblige  us  ;  but  by  endeavour 
ing  to  destroy  us,  he  ...  in  that  very  act  abdicated  the 
government;  since  an  intention  of  governing  cannot  consist 
with  an  intention  of  destroying  ;  and  therefore  in  all  equity  we 
are  absolved  from  oaths  made  to  him  as  governour." 

3  See  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  s.v. 
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man,  of  whom  men  of  every  type  may  well  be  proud. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him,  that  while  the  non-jurors  in 
general  were  but  poor  creatures  considered  intellectually, 
Charles  Leslie  "  was  a  reasoner  and  a  reasoner  who  was 
not  to  be  reasoned  against "  ;  referring,  perhaps,  to  the 
celebrated  work,  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Deists.1  Leslie,  though  an  ardent  adherent  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  stuck  to  James  II.  like  a  man,  and  as 
he  could  not  go  to  battle,  he  did  such  battle  as  he  was 
allowed  by  utterly  defeating  King's  book,  taking  him 
on  Dr.  King's  own  ground. 

If  you  wish  to  make  up  the  politics  and  contentions 
and  see  the  inner  life  of  this  strange  period,  you  should 
ask,  either  in  our  own  library  or  in  the  National  Library, 
for  Leslie's  reply  to  King's  State  of  the  Irish  Pro 
testants?  for  there  you  will  find  the  opposite  view  put 
forward  by  a  man  who  was  an  Irish  landlord,  an  Irish 
clergyman,  and  a  strong  Protestant,  but  who  also  was 
one  who  all  his  life  long  suffered  much  because  he  never 
knew  how  to  swim  with  the  rising  tide,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  secrets  of  successful  men  as  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned.  King  paid  his  visit  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
in  1683,  and  from  what  he  says  in  his  Autobiography  we 
conclude  that  all  men's  eyes  were  already  turned  towards 
Holland  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  men  were  only 

1  The  remark  is  quoted  by  Mant,  p.  40.  It  was  made  by 
Dr.  Johnson  in  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Henderson,  and 
is  recorded  by  Boswell  in  a  footnote,  by  way  of  set-off  to 
some  disparaging  remarks  of  Johnson  about  the  Non -jurors, 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  Life. 

3  An  A nswer  to  a  Book  intituled  The  State  of  the  Pro 
testants  in  Ireland  under  the  late  King  James  s  Government, 
etc.,  London,  1692.  Like  King's  State  of  the  Protestants, 
Leslie's  A  nswer  was  anonymous.  In  both  cases  the  authorship 
quickly  became  known. 
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puzzled  how  to  reconcile  such  conduct  with  their  re 
peated  declarations  that  under  no  circumstances  is 
resistance  to  the  reigning  sovereign  justifiable.1  Here 
is  where  Leslie  has  King  in  a  tight  place,  and  triumphs 
over  him  completely.  King  and  the  rest  of  the  Church 
party  had  committed  themselves  hopelessly.  Whether 
High  Churchmen  like  King  or  Low  Churchmen  like 
Tillotson,  Leslie  could  produce  their  express  words 
that  nothing — no  tyranny,  no  injustice,  no  change  of 
religion,  no  breaking  of  oaths  on  the  king's  part — 
justified  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  subjects.2 

King  now  experienced  the  truth  of  Horace's  'maxim, 
"  Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam." 3 
He  saw,  however,  whither  the  king's  measures  were 
tending,  and  he  boldly  determined  to  break  with 
his  absurd  theories  about  Divine  right,  and  oppose 
the  king,  though  he  seems  to  have  felt  keenly  the 
manifest  inconsistency  of  which  he  was  guilty.  And 
none  of  us  can  tell  how  flagrant  that  inconsistency 
must  have  seemed  to  the  men  of  his  time.  Ezekiel 
Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Derry,  is  now  always  regarded  as 
a  poltroon  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  closing  of 
the  gates  of  Derry.4  Leslie  has  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  King  and  every  man  like  him  ought  to  have  done 
likewise  if  they  valued  consistency.5  Bishop  Hopkins 
fled  from  Derry,  and  his  memory  is  not  reverenced 
there,  though  his  library  is  there  to  this  day  used  as 

1  Compare  above,  p.  159.    But  in  the  Autobiography,  at  this 
place,  Holland  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  are  not  referred  to. 
See  further  below,  p.  164  sq. 

2  Answer  (1692),  pp.  113-123. 

3  Sat.  i.  3,  67. 

4  Macaulay's   History  of  England,   1858,  vol.  iii.  p.   144 
sqq. 

5  Leslie  states  that  King  publicly  approved  of  the  action 
of  Hopkins:  Answer,  p.  114. 
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the  diocesan  library  of  Derry.1  One  cannot  help  re* 
specting  enthusiasts  like  Hopkins  who  follow  out 
principles  manifestly  absurd  to  their  absurd  conclusions. 
We  cannot  help  despising  trimmers  like  King,  who 
shape  their  sails  to  catch  the  breezes.  Men  have  ever 
done  so  and  will  ever  do  so  to  the  end,  and  when  King 
saw  whither  King  James  was  going  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  fling  logic  and  consistency  to  the  winds.  He  mani 
festly  argued  that  the  absurdity  of  the  conclusion  which 
King  James  wished  to  draw  from  his  High  Church 
premises  sho\ved  there  \vas  some  absurdity  in  the  pre 
mises  themselves  ;  and  so,  when  the  victory  of  the  Boyne 
displaced  King  James,  Dr.  King  boldly  adopted  the  side 
of  William  III.,  where  higher  promotion  still  followed 
him.  But  meanwhile  I  have  advanced  too  rapidly  in 
my  story,  and  I  shall  begin  on  Monday  next  by  retracing 
rny  steps  a  little,  and  telling  you  the  story  of  King  as 
at  first  Chancellor  and  then  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and 
a  leading  figure  here  in  Dublin  all  through  the  stormy 
days  of  1689  and  1690. 

1  It  was  bought  by  Archbishop  King  from  the  executors  of 
Bishop  Hopkins,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Diocese,  as  we 
learn  from  his  will,  which  may  be  consulted  at  the  Dublin 
Record  Office.  Campare  Cotton,  Fasti,  iii.  320. 
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THE  judgment  passed  on  p.  162  with  reference  to  King's 
attitude  towards  William  III.  must,  I  believe,  be  considerably 
modified  when  evidence,  some  of  which  was  not  known  to 
Professor  Stokes  when  he  wrote,  is  duly  considered.  A  portion 
of  this  evidence  seems  to  have  come  into  his  hands  sub 
sequently  to  the  delivery  of  this  lecture,  and  in  consequence  a 
more  favourable  view  is  taken  of  the  matter  in  Lecture  XVI. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  Dr.  Stokes  had  been  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts  his  censure  of  his  hero  would  have  been  very 
much  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  withdrawn.  My  reasons  for 
this  opinion  I  proceed  to  state. 

The  charge  against  King  is  twofold.  It  is  said  in  the  first 
place  that  he  was  inconsistent :  that  till  a  short  time  before 
the  Revolution  he  was,  as  Dr.  Stokes  puts  it,  "  a  high  Tory 
and  all  for  non-resistance,"  but  that  in  his  later  years  he 
abandoned  "his  absurd  theories  about  Divine  Right."  And 
secondly  it  is  affirmed  that  he  gave  up  his  older  opinions,  not 
because  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  untrue,  but  on  the 
principle  of  "  swimming  with  the  rising  tide." 

Now  the  first  of  these  charges  is  one  the  truth  of  which  no 
admirer  of  King  need  fear  to  admit,  if  only  it  can  be  proved. 
Inconsistency  is  not  a  crime.  The  man  whose  opinions  never 
vary,  and  whose  convictions  are  impervious  to  new  facts  and 
fresh  arguments,  may  be  suspected  to  have  formed  them  by 
methods  not  recognised  by  logicians.  But  we  may  go  further. 
If  King  had  ever  held  the  view  that  "  under  no  circumstances 
would  Irish  Churchmen  be  justified  in  taking  up  arms  against  " 
the  reigning  sovereign,  it  would  be  in  no  way  surprising  that 
the  events  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  should  have  convinced 
him  of  his  error.  A  theory  built  upon  abstract  principles  is 
always  liable  to  be  shattered  by  the  hard  logic  of  facts.  Even 
Euclid  does  not  disdain  now  and  then  to  make  use  of  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  surely  if  ever  there  was  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  doctrine  that  the  sovereign  must  not  be 
resisted  under  any  circumstances,  it  was  afforded  by  the 
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monstrous  tyranny  of  James  and  the  destruction  it  promised 
to  work  in  the  civil  polity  of  England.  If  King's  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  Passive  Obedience  in  1688  could  be  shown  to 
have  been  never  so  different  from  those  which  he  maintained 
in  1690,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  without  further  proof  that 
he  was  a  mere  temporiser,  playing  fast  and  loose  with  his 
convictions.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  can  be  made 
probable,  as  I  think  it  can,  that  there  was  no  real  abandon 
ment  of  his  early  views,  that  he  was  logically  consistent 
throughout,  cadet  queestio  :  we  need  not  investigate  the  further 
accusation  at  all. 

Let  us  ask,  then,  the  preliminary  question,  what  were  his 
views  on  this  subject  previous  to  1689?  That  he  advocated  a 
doctrine  of  "  non-resistance  "  no  one  will  deny.  But  what  did 
non-resistance  mean  for  him  ?  Not,  if  we  are  to  trust  King 
himself,  that  "under  no  circumstances"  was  King  James  to 
be  disobeyed  or  opposed.  As  early  as  1683,  while  Charles  II. 
was  still  on  the  throne,  he  had  conversation  with  some  English 
Royalists  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  substance  of  what  was 
said  is  duly  reported  in  a  most  interesting  passage  of  his 
Autobiography.  King  Charles  was  depriving  certain  cities  of 
their  charters  and  otherwise  interfering  with  their  liberties. 
King  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  arguments  which  his 
Royalist  friends  made  use  of  to  justify  the  support  which,  in 
spite  of  this,  they  still  gave  to  the  king.  He  impressed  upon 
them  the  need  for  caution.  If  they  continued  to  act  as  they 
were  doing  the  Royal  power  might  increase  enormously,  and 
then  they  would  have  no  means  left  of  opposing  any  bad  use 
which  Charles  might  see  fit  to  make  of  the  power  which  they 
were  placing  in  his  hands.  The  answer  which  he  received  is 
instructive  :  "  They  hoped  that  the  king  would  not  dare  to  act 
contrary  to  the  law,  since  if  he  did  they  would  desert  him  to  a 
man"  l  If  this  is  a  true  narrative — and  I  see  little  reason  to 

1  The  passage  must  be  quoted,  almost  in  full.  "  Observabam  capita 
factionis  contra  regem  religioni  et  sobrietati  inimica,  et  numeravi  ultra 
triginta  prsecipuos  istius  factionis  viros  tune  aquas  illas  vitriolatas 
frequentantes  impietate  et  vitiis  non  minus  quam  factione  notabiles ; 
ex  altera  parte  qui  pro  rege  stabant  sobrios  et  religionis  sensu  imbutos, 
multo  tamen  minus  populares,  causa  enim  quam  defendeba[n]t  genti 
toti  Anglicanse  displicebat,  revera  enim  rex  potestatem  arbitrariam 
inducere  et  papistis  favere  constabat.  Serios  igitur  cum  iis  de  rerum 
statu  sermones  habui,  illi  vero  indicabant  mihi  adversarios  regis  non 
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doubt  its  accuracy — it  proves  two  things.  It  shows,  first  of  all, 
that  King  held  that  "  non-resistance  "  was  a  duty  only  up  to 
a  certain  point ;  that  the  monarch  should  be  opposed  if  he 
acted  in  such  a  way  as  manifestly  to  violate  the  constitution, 
or  to  curtail  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  And  it  proves,  more 
over,  that  in  this  King  and  the  more  extreme  Royalists  whom 
he  met  at  Tunbridge  Wells  were  in  fundamental  agreement. 
They  all  held  that  there  was  a  limit  to  passive  obedience. 
The  point  in  dispute  was  where  the  limit  was  reached.  The 
problem  of  the  method  of  the  resistance,  when  it  became 
permissible,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  discussed.  Whether 
it  might  take  the  form  of  war  was  not  a  question  of  practical 
politics  at  that  time. 

One  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  therefore, 
was  that  Passive  Obedience  was  a  duty  as  long  as  the 
sovereign  acted  constitutionally,  and  no  longer.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  show  that  a  few  years  later  this  was  the  interpreta 
tion  held  not  only  by  King  and  the  Royalists  with  whom  he 
had  conversed  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  of  England,  almost  to  a  man.  On  May  4th,  1688, 
King  James  issued  his  famous  order  that  the  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience  should  be  published  in  the  churches. 
Without  the  smallest  hesitation  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  refused  to  comply  with  his  demand.  They  were 
charged  by  the  king  with  rebellion.  They  asserted  their  loyalty, 

patrioe  amore  factioni  se  immiscere,  paratos  enim  esse  et  patriam  et 
religionem  prodere  modo  Rex  sese  eorum  ministerio  daret,  sed  causam 
earn  eligere  ut  populo  placerent  et  ut  regem  cogerent  ad  partes  suas 
confugere,  quod  si  faceret  ex  animo  turn  [i]psum  libenter  patriotas  istos 
proetensos  adiuvare  et  rempublicam  et  religionem  evertere  velle,  nullam 
enim  illis  nee  religionis  nee  iuris  curam  revera  esse.  Regis  igitur 
partibus  se  addicere,  ne  cogerentur  factioni  adversariorum  accedere,  et 
eorum  ope  leges  evertere.  At  minime  mihi  arridebat  ea  ratio  subrutis 
enim  municipiorum  privileges  et  electione  membrorum  summi  senatus 
sublata  aut  in  regia  potestate  redactis  electoribus  non  intelligebam 
quomodo  libertas  populi  defend i  potuit,  caverent  igitur  ne  regias  partes 
tamdiu  foverent  donee  in  immensum  excrescente  eius  potestate  nihil 
haberent  quod  opponeret  si  modo  mala  uti  rex  voluerit  potentia  quam 
imprudenter  illi  ofiferebant.  Satis  conscii  videbantur  vera  esse  quce 
dicerem,  at  sperabant  regem  non  ausurum  quid  in  leges,  se  enim 
unanimiter  ilium  deserturos  in  eiusmodi  ausis,  et  magis  ilium  callidum 
esse  quam  ut  solus  facinus  tantum  auderet  ;  nee  revera  multum  ausus 
erat,  licet  frater  cum  regiam  dignitatem  adeptus  esset  tarn  temerario 
ausu  se  perdidit." 
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but  affirmed  the  principle  that  honour  to  the  king  did  not 
involve  obedience  to  his  illegal  commands.  The  whole  nation 
approved  their  conduct.  In  scarcely  a  dozen  churches  was 
the  Declaration  read ;  a  jury  could  not  be  found  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  "  guilty  "  against  the  bishops.  Bancroft  and  Ken, 
and  the  rest  of  those  who  no  long  time  after  became  Non-jurors, 
were  not  men  who  misunderstood  the  doctrine  of  Passive 
Obedience.  But  Bancroft  wrote  the  protest  against  the  royal 
mandate  with  his  own  hand,  and  Ken  was  the  most  uncom 
promising  of  the  speakers  who  addressed  the  king.  The 
majority  of  the  Non-juring  bishops  signed  the  "false,  pernicious, 
and  scandalous  libel,"  as  the  indictment  on  which  they  were 
tried  styled  their  remonstrance. 

Thus  before  the  Revolution,  King  and  the  vast  majority  of 
clergy  and  laity,  whatever  their  political  sympathies  may  have 
been,  were  agreed  in  principle.  Passive  Obedience  was  a  duty, 
so  long  as  obedience  to  illegal  requirements  was  not  demanded. 
And  this  principle  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  argument  of  King's 
State  of  the  Protestants,  published  when  the  Revolution  had 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  stated  in  the  very  first 
sentence  of  that  work  :  "  It  is  granted  by  some  of  the  highest 
Assertors  of  Passive  Obedience,  that  if  a  King  design  to  root 
out  a  People,  or  destroy  one  main  part  of  his  Subjects  in  favour 
of  another  whom  he  loves  better,  that  they  may  prevent  it  even 
by  opposing  him  with  Force,  and  that  he  is  to  be  judged  in 
such  a  case  to  have  Abdicated  the  Government  of  those  whom 
he  designs  to  destroy  contrary  to  Justice  and  the  Laws."  The 
thesis  which  King  was  bound  to  prove  was  that  the  point  had 
been  reached  at  which  resistance  even  by  an  armed  force  was 
necessary  :  in  other  words,  that  the  policy  of  King  James 
tended  unmistakably  to  the  destruction  of  his  people  or  a  part 
of  it,  and  was  contrary  to  law. 

Here,  of  course,  there  was  much  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  Jacobites  who  agreed  with  King  in  his  main 
principle  might  very  well  dissent  from  his  application  of  it. 
They  might  hold  that  he  had  not  proved  that  the  policy  of 
James  was  destructive  or  illegal — and  most  of  us  will  probably 
think  that  some  of  his  arguments  are  not  convincing — or  they 
might  deny  that  James  had  by  adopting  such  a  policy  virtually 
abdicated  the  throne,  or  they  might  contend  that  even  a 
destructive  policy  did  not  justify  recourse  to  arms.  Thus 
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King  might,  as  in  fact  he  did,  enunciate  opinions  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  those  of  Sancroft  or  Leslie  or  Dodwell  or 
Sheridan,  with  whom  in  the  past  he  had  been  in  more  or  less 
close  agreement ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  was 
inconsistent  with  himself;  still  less  does  it  follow  that  he  was 
insincere  or  a  time-server.  That  he  duly  considered  the 
questions  which  King  James'  conduct  suggested,  and  that 
his  mind  was  not  made  up  till  long  after  it  had  become 
evident  to  him  that  the  Williamite  party  would  prevail,  we 
have  what  seems  to  me  good  evidence  in  the  Autobiography. 
It  was  no  surprise  to  him,  he  tells  us,  when  about  the  middle 
of  September  1688  the  first  news  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  reached  him.  For  long  he  had  foreseen  it ; 
and  when  the  bishops  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  had 
often  declared  that  if  William  appeared  at  London  with  a  force 
of  5000  men  he  might  at  once  ascend  the  throne.  The  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  methods  of  the  king  had  already  caused 
him  searchings  of  heart,  But  now  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  :  and  yet  King  did  not  at  once  declare 
himself  a  Williamite.  The  process  by  which  he  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  do  so,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  adopted 
while  he  was  still  undecided,  are  best  related  in  his  own  words.1 
He  had  very  serious  scruples,  he  assures  us,  as  to  what  he 
should  do  if  James  were  deposed  and  William  crowned  in  his 
place. 

"  On  the  one  hand  my  fealty  to  the  king  remained,  and  the 
oaths  which  at  the  bidding  of  the  law  I  had  taken  with  regard 
to  that  fealty,  together  with  legal  subscriptions  and  declara 
tions  to  that  end.  I  was  indeed  sufficiently  convinced  that 
these  were  not  established  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
king  absolute  power  over  the  laws  or  over  his  subjects,  or  of 
changing  the  constitution  and  form  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
but  a  doubt  arose  as  to  whether  this  could  be  prevented  in 
any  other  way  than  by  a  war  against  the  king.  And  I  could 
scarcely  convince  myself  that,  supposing  such  a  war  were 
lawful,  it  could  lawfully  be  carried  on  to  the  extent  of  absolutely 
deposing  the  king — a  result  which  I  nevertheless  saw  was 
assured  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  prevailed.  If  therefore  I 

1  The  passage  here  quoted  was  not  known  to  Professor  Stokes.  It 
was  omitted  in  the  translation  of  the  Autobiography  which  he  used,  and 
he  had  not  seen  the  original. 
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stood  by  the  king  I  perceived  that  I  should  further  the  en 
slavement  of  the  country,  the  overturning1  of  religion,  and  the 
destruction  of  liberty  ;  if  I  abandoned  the  king's  side  I  would 
assent  to  his  deposition,  which  I  thought  I  ought  not  to  do. 
These  considerations  occasioned  no  scruples  in  others.  ...  I 
considered,  therefore,  carefully  what  I  should  do,  and  at  length 
determined  to  keep  myself  quiet  and  not  mix  myself  up  with 
these  matters,  being  prepared  to  commit  myself  to  Providence  ; 
and  I  never  urged  any  one  to  take  up  arms.  But  when  I  saw 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  overthrown  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  (by  which 
the  inheritance  of  the  Protestants  was  secured  to  them),  by 
the  proscription  by  name  of  over  2000  noble  citizens  and 
clergy — especially  those  of  more  note — by  the  suppression  of 
the  whole  discipline,  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Popish  clergy  to  ecclesiastical  benefices 
and  dignities — [when  I  saw]  all  the  Protestants  deprived  of 
their  property  and  most  of  them  of  their  liberty,  and  im 
prisoned  on  false  charges  and  arbitrary  orders,  I  had  no 
longer  any  doubt  but  that  it  was  lawful  for  me  and  others  to 
accept  that  deliverance  which  Providence  offered  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  now  the  recognised  King  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  to  submit  to  him  as  king  and  liberator,  especially  since  I 
had  contributed  nothing  either  by  deed  or  writing  towards  the 
deposition  of  King  James  or  the  promotion  of  William  to  the 
crown.  For  [I  had  no  doubt]  that  it  was  lawful  to  submit  to 
him  to  whom  such  power  had  been  given  by  all  orders  of  the 
entire  commonwealth  and  by  Divine  Providence,  and  to  submit 
now  (ut  [gy.  /.  et]  iam  submittere)." 

This  narrative  seems  to  bear  the  impress  of  truth.  In  the 
autumn  of  1688  King  was  placed  in  a  great  difficulty.  He  still 
held  to  the  principle  of  non-resistance,  but  he  believed  that 
the  limit  of  non-resistance  had  been  reached,  and  that  the 
time  for  resistance  had  come.  He  therefore  could  no  longer 
side  with  the  extreme  Royalist  party.  But  to  dissociate  him 
self  from  it  was  scarcely  less  difficult ;  for  it  would  have  meant 
alliance  with  a  party  no  less  extreme,  who  had  declared  for 
war  and  deposition.  Consequently  between  September  1688 
and  the  summer  of  1689  he  could  not  avow  himself.  But  with 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Attainder  and  the  other  enactments 
of  King  James'  Irish  Parliament  the  crisis  came.  These  at 
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length  demonstrated,  in  his  view,  the  whole  motive  of  the 
policy  of  the  king,  and  enabled  him  to  declare,  without  viola 
tion  of  principle,  for  William. 

In  all  this  I  can  find  no  trace  of  inconsistency.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  Why  then  did  not  King  answer  the  arguments  by 
which  Leslie  attempted  to  establish  his  tergiversation  ?  <(  Able 
as  King  was,"  we  are  told,  "he  was  unable  to  reply  to  the 
Jacobite  champion  and  his  argument."  To  this  proposition, 
regarded  as  a  statement  of  fact,  I  am  bound  to  demur.  "  Did 
not  "  and  "  could  not  "  are  by  no  means  identical  expressions, 
and  the  latter  is  not  a  necessary  inference  from  the  former.  If 
this  holds  with  reference  to  purely  literary  and  academic 
questions,  it  is  still  more  true  when  the  point  in  dispute  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern  at  a  very  critical  period.  King's 
State  of  the  Protestants  had  the  character  of  a  semi-official 
political  document.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  answering  attacks  upon  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  left  to  King's  judgment,  and  that  it  was  still  less  likely 
to  be  decided  merely  on  the  ground  that  King  could  over 
throw  Leslie  in  argument.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  special  assertion  in  Leslie's  book  which  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  King  could  not  refute,  occupies  only  a  very  few 
pages  of  the  treatise.  King  could  not  reply  to  it  without 
replying  to  the  whole  argument.  If  he  did  he  would  stultify 
himself.  Now,  suppose  it  were  established  that  he  was  unable 
to  make  a  general  answer  to  Leslie,  it  is  an  obvious  non 
sequittir  to  draw  the  corollary  that  every  statement  in  Leslie's 
Answer  was  admitted  to  be  true,  and  every  argument  sound. 
But  finally  there  is  good  evidence  that  King  meditated  a  reply 
to  Leslie,  which  was  never  written,  and  that  in  this  reply  he 
was  prepared  to  defend  his  consistency  as  well  as  the  sound 
ness  of  his  reasoning.  The  notes  of  his  intended  answer  to 
Leslie  were  discovered  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the  late  Sir 
J.  T.  Gilbert,  and  were  printed  by  him  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  p.  236. ! 
We  shall  find  them  very  useful  in  the  next  part  of  our  task. 

For  having  listened  to  King,  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  Charles 

1  These  notes  appear  to  have  become  known  to  Professor  Stokes  in 
the  interval  between  the  delivery  of  Lectures  VII.  and  XVI.,  and  to  have 
convinced  him  that  his  original  censure  of  King  was  too  severe.  See 
below,  p.  298  sq. 
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Leslie's  proof  of  his  change  of  front.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
apologise  for  scrutinising  it  closely,  for  it  was  penned  by  an 
acute  controversialist  and  a  violent  partisan,  who  must  have 
known  right  well  when  he  wrote  that  the  likelihood  of  an 
answer  from  King  was  not  great.  I  take  first  the  argument 
to  which  Leslie  gives  the  last  place.  And  I  do  so  for  two 
reasons :  first  because  it  is  that  which  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  relied  on  by  Dr.  Stokes  ;  and  secondly  because  it  is 
that  which  is  most  easily  checked.  A  statement  of  it  will  be 
found  below,  p.  184.  After  all,  the  sentence  there  extracted 
from  King  is  not  very  damaging.  That  he  might  have  re 
iterated  at  any  period  of  his  long  career  the  sentiment,  that 
"  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  of  our  Communion  to  be  disloyal 
without  renouncing  his  Religion,"  I  find  no  difficulty  in  con 
ceiving.  All  depends  on  what  loyalty  means.  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  early  as  1683  King  did  not  believe  that  loyalty 
meant  non-resistance  under  all  possible  circumstances.  But 
that  King  intended  to  convey  by  these  words,  in  the  early  part 
of  1685,  that  Irish  Churchmen  should  obey  King  James  is  in 
no  way  improbable.  That  the  sense  of  the  words,  if  repeated 
in  1691,  would  have  been  different,  involves,  as  seems  to  have 
been  proved,  no  inconsistency.  But  it  is  well  to  verify  quota 
tions.  When  we  turn  to  Sheridan's  sermon  on  St.  Paul's 
Confession  of  Faith,  we  find  that  it  was  a  controversial 
discourse  against  Romanism.  The  author  of  the  sermon  had, 
in  consequence  of  its  delivery,  been  accused  of  disloyalty 
because  he  argued  against  the  King's  religion.  King,  like 
Sheridan,  by  no  means  admitted  the  truth  of  this  charge.  He 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  sermon  had  done  good. 
Sheridan's  hearers,  he  says  in  the  letter  printed  in  the 
preface,  ''  imagine  that  your  Lordship  by  your  station  and 
correspondence  understands  much  of  affairs ;  and  they 
generally  conclude  by  your  behaviour  in  that  sermon,  That  we 
are  very  secure  in  the  King's  Royal  Word"  etc.  His  point 
was  that  the  mere  delivery  of  such  a  sermon  by  an  ardent 
loyalist  like  Sheridan  demonstrated  that  the  promise  on  con 
dition  of  which  James  held  the  throne  secured  to  his  subjects 
the  right  to  oppose  Romanism,  and  that  there  was  no  danger 
that  that  promise  would  be  broken.  His  words  are  manifestly 
consistent  with,  if  they  do  not  imply,  the  theory  that  loyalty 
demanded  Passive  Obedience  only  so  far  as  the  king  did  not 
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throw  over  his  "Royal  Word"  with  reference  to  the  eccle 
siastical  establishment.  In  the  Lent  of  1685  James  had  given 
no  sign  that  this  was  his  intention.  It  was  not  until  the 
following  November  that  he  publicly  enunciated  his  favourite 
doctrine  of  the  Royal  power  of  dispensation.  When  King 
wrote  his  letter  James  was,  to  all  appearance,  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Established  Church,  though  himself  professing 
a  different  faith.1 

The  remainder  of  the  facts  alleged  by  Leslie  are,  with  one 
exception,  rendered  of  very  doubtful  value  for  his  purpose  by 
the  circumstance  that  by  his  own  confession  they  depend  on 

1  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  Leslie  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  quote  the  Preface  to  St.  Paul's  Confession  of  Faith,  while 
making  no  reference  to  a  document  lately  discovered  by  the  Reverend 
W.  Reynell,  and  printed  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  for  February 
I7th,  1899.  It  is  the  address  of  congratulation  of  the  Dublin  clergy  to 
King  James  II.  on  his  accession,  and  is  signed  by  Archbishop  Francis 
Marsh,  Dean  Worth,  William  King  and  many  others.  Can  it  be  that 
that  this  is  the  document  referred  to  by  Reid  {History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  425),  as  an  address  presented  to  King  James  on  his 
entry  into  Dublin  ?  Its  text  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  his  Clergy, 

March  12,  1684-5. 
DREAD  SOVERAIGN, 

Since  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  (by  whome  kings  reign) 
to  deprive  us  of  our  late  gracious  King,  Charles  the  Second,  and  (in 
great  mercy)  to  bestow  upon  us  another  excellent  and  heroick  Prince, 
in  the  person  of  our  now  most  Gracious  Sovereign,  King  James  the 
Second — we,  your  Majesty's  most  loyall  and  ffaithful  subjects,  the 
Clergy  of  your  Cittie  of  Dublin,  and  parts  adjacent,  take  leave  with  all 
tender  and  sensible  affections  to  condole  our  Publick  loss,  and,  in  all 
humble  and  dutyfull  submission  to  recognise  your  just  and  undoubted 
Right  (indipendent  of  all  power  but  the  King  of  Kings)  in  your  happy 
and  peaceable  sucsession  [to]  the  Imperial  Crowns  of  England,  Scotland, 
ffrance  and  Ireland,  &c.,  \vch  y*  you  crowns  may  long 'and  prosperously 
wth  all  increase  of  Glory,  honor,  &  Virtue  shall  ever  be  the  prayers  of 
your  humble  orators. 

Dread  Sr,  of  the  whole  duty  of  all  Loyall  subjection  we  can  give  your 
Majesty  no  greater  assurance  than  that  we  hereby  sincerely  acknowledge 
ourselves  indispensably  obliged  thereto,  by  the  principles  we  have  been 
taught  and  can't  unlearn  ;  by  ye  Doctrines,  wherein  wee  have  instructed 
our  particular  charges,  and  can't  unteach :  by  Virtue  of  that  religion  we 
professe,  agreable  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  can't  but  approve  & 
wch  (to  our  unspeakable  comfort),  your  Majesty  of  your  owne  accord, 
hath  graciously  been  pleased  to  declare  you  will  protect  and  defend, 
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hearsay,  and  apparently  prejudiced  evidence.1  Two  of  them, 
moreover,  admit  of  a  very  natural  explanation,  if  they  are 
accepted  as  true.  In  the  autumn  of  1692  King  spent  some 
time  in  England.  For  some  weeks  of  that  time  he  was  in 
London,  where  Bishop  Sheridan,  now  deprived  of  his  see, 
resided.  According  to  Leslie  he  refused,  when  asked  to  do 
so,  to  call  upon  his  "  old  friend."  In  like  manner,  later  in 
the  same  year,  it  is  said  that  he  declined  when  at  Oxford  to 
be  confronted  with  his  former  lecturer  in  Trinity  College,  Mr. 
Dodwell.  That  "  they  should  fall  into  heats"  was  only  too 
likely  after  all  that  had  happened  ;  and  this  was  the  excuse 
which  Leslie  tells  us  King  gave.2  How  declining  to  see 
Sheridan  or  Dodwell  proved  a  renunciation  of  old  beliefs  on 
the  part  of  King  is  not  apparent.  But  Leslie  does  not  tell  us, 
what  was  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  Sheridan  was  at  this 
time  supported  by  the  liberality  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
of  others  to  whom  he  wrote  on  his  behalf.3  Moreover,  King 
was  quite  prepared  to  justify  his  conduct  and  to  correct 
Leslie's  account  of  it ;  for  opposite  this  part  of  the  Answer 
he  notes,  "  Reason  why  I  did  not  visite  B'p  Sheridan.  Mr. 
Hudson  (the  person  who  was  alleged  to  have  asked  him  to 
speak  with  Dodwell)  required  no  such  thing  ;  give  an  account 
of  Mr.  Dodwell." 

"A  person  of  Honor  "  told  Leslie  another  story  which  he 
duly  records.  King,  he  declares,  said  to  this  person  unknown, 
"  that  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  over  for  the  Crown,  or 
should  accept  of  it,  he  pray'd  God  might  blast  all  his  Designs. 
That  there  was  no  way  to  preserve  the  Honor  of  our  Religion, 

under  \vch  mighty  Obligations  we  humbly  prostrate  ourselves  at  your 
Sacred  Majesties  feet,  in  perfect  recognition  &  to  all  extremities,  to 
approve  ourselves  for  ever  your  Majesties  most  ffaithfui  and  most 
obedient  subjects." 

It  is  much  easier  to  understand  why  Leslie  passed  over  certain  actions 
of  King  when  he  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  against  royal  usurpation  in  1687  and 
1688.  The  narrative  is  fully  given  in  Mason's  St.  Patrick's,  p.  203  sqq. 

1  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with  Leslie's 
assertions  in  detail,  had  not  Reid  {Hist,  of  Presb.    Church ,   vol.  ii. 
p.  424  sq.)  treated  them  as  proved  facts. 

2  It  is  worth  noting  that  years  afterwards  Sheridan  called  on  King, 
and  that  somewhat  earlier  King  had  sent  a  friendly  message  to  Dodwell. 
Mant,  p.  28  sq. 

3  /*.,  p.  29. 
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but  by  adhering  unalterably  to  our  Loyalty.  That  it  would 
be  a  glorious  Sight  to  see  a  Cart  full  of  Clergymen  going  to 
the  stake  for  Passive  Obedience  as  the  Primitive  Christians 
did.  That  it  would  prove  the  Support  and  Glory  of  our 
Religion,  but  that  a  Rebellion  would  ruine  and  disgrace  it. 
He  said  if  it  were  no  more  than  that  Declaration  which  he 
had  Subscribed,  of  Its  not  being  lawful  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever  to  take  Arms  against  the  King,  etc.,  he  would 
dye  a  Hundred  Deaths  rather  than  do  it."  It  would  have 
been  of  some  advantage  for  understanding  the  meaning  of 
these  words  to  know  when  they  were  spoken  ;  but  Leslie  does 
not  tell  us.  We  should  like  also  to  have  been  sure  that  the 
"person  of  honor"  had  such  an  accurate  memory  that  he 
would  not,  in  reporting  King's  words,  some  years  after  they 
were  spoken,  misrepresent  or  exaggerate  them.  King's  note, 
apparently  referring  to  this  and  the  rest  of  Leslie's  stories,  is 
significant :  "  false  falsehoods  about  the  author." 

From  "  a  person  of  undoubted  credit,"  Leslie  further  learnt 
that  "about  the  beginning  of  this  Revolution"  the  Author 
smartly  reproved  a  gentleman  "  who  blamed  the  teaching 
of  Passive  Obedience  so  high  .  .  .  and  vindicated  the  Doctrine 
of  Passive  Obedience  to  the  highth"  This,  it  seems,  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  he  might  consistently  have  done. 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  date  given  for  this  incident 
is  the  period  when  King  was  "  keeping  himself  quiet/'  It 
was  not  unlikely  that  cautious  words  spoken  at  such  a  time 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  person  who  heard  them  according 
to  his  own  prepossessions. 

About  this  time  it  appears  that  a  meeting  of  Clergy  was 
held  in  Dublin  to  consider  their  position.  Naturally  the 
President  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  (in  the  vacancy  of 
the  Deanery)  was  present  and  spoke.  He  must  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  say,  considering 
the  state  of  his  own  opinions.  But  according  to  Leslie's 
informant  he  declared  "  that  their  taking  up  Arms  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  at  that  time  was  Rank  rebellion,  if  there 
could  be  any  Rebellion — particularly  Derry  shutting  their 
gates  against  the  King's  Forces  sent  thither:  and  when  one 
there  present  did  affirm,  That  the  subjects  might  take  Arms  in 
Defence  of  their  Laws,  etc.,  this  Author  did  violently  oppose 
it,"  and  said  "  he  was  against  any  Bodies  going  to  the  North, 
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or  joyning  with  them,  as  being  a  joyning  in  Rebellion."  If 
King  said  all  this  he  certainly  went  dangerously  near  con 
tradicting  some  of  the  arguments  afterwards  made  use  of  in 
the  State  of  the  Protestants.  But,  quite  apart  from  King's 
contradiction  already  referred  to,  few  will  place  much  reliance 
on  the  accuracy  of  Leslie's  rendering  of  the  report  of  a  speech 
made  at  an  excited  meeting  long  previously. 

Leslie  has  one  more  arrow  in  his  quiver.  The  "  gentleman 
of  undoubted  credit"  already  mentioned  received  a  letter 
from  King  "about  the  year  '86  or  '87,"  which  Leslie  offers 
to  produce,  if  required  to  do  so,  and  the  contents  of  which 
he  summarises  as  follows.  It  related  to  King's  visit  to  the 
Bishops  of  Waterford  and  Cloyne,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  on  p.  183.  He  wrote,  says  Leslie,  "  that  among  other 
things  he  advised  them  (as  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
dangers  that  were  imminent)  to  a  steaddiness  in  their  Loyalty 
and  Religion,  and  that  he  asserted,  that  if  the  King  and  our 
Temporal  Governours  should  exact  unjust  Laws,  that  the 
Subject  has  no  Remedy  but  Patience,  against  whom  we  allow 
no  other  weapons  but  Prayers  and  Tears;  and  that  it  was  a 
most  unlawful  thing  for  any  to  call  in  a  Foreign  Force,  or 
erect  a  New  Government  to  redress  unjust  Laws  :  And 
adds  :  That  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  it  is  not  observed  that 
Rebellions  in  the  State  and  Schisme  in  the  Church  arise 
from  this  one  Principle,  to  wit,  That  Subjects  may  in  some 
cases  resist,  or  separate  from  their  Lawful  Governors  set  over 
them  by  God :  whereas  the  Principle  of  Non-Resistance  is 
a  steady  Principle  of  Loyalty,  and  it  will  be  found  no  easier 
Matter  to  shake  either  the  Church  or  State  that  is  settled  on 
it.  And  he  repeats  it  again,  That  it  is  intolerable  for  the 
Members  of  any  State  to  flee  to  Foreign  Succors,  out  of 
Pretence,  that  their  own  Governors  have  made  Laws  against 
Reason,  Conscience  and  Justice;  and  foolish  to  allege  in 
their  Defence,  That  all  mankind  is  of  one  Blood,  and  bound 
to  help  one  another  [Which  now  he  has  made  his  great 
Argument  in  this  Book,  Chap.  i.  sect.  5]." 

This  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  gossip  which  has 
already  claimed  our  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  professes  to  be 
directly  founded  on  documents.  Nevertheless  some  remarks 
must  be  made  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  Leslie  quotes  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  letter  (or 
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letters,  for  in  one  place  he  uses  the  plural),  his  extracts  much 
be  received  with  caution.     For  in  the  closing  words,  which 
he  prints  in  italics,  he  tells  us  that  there  is  a  repudiation  by 
anticipation  of  an  Argument  in  the  State  of  the  Protestants. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  passage  to 
which  he  refers  will  discover  that  its  reasoning  has  very  little 
resemblance  indeed  to   that   which    King  is  represented  as 
calling  "  intolerable."     If  he  regarded  this  as  a  paraphrase 
of  the  paragraph  in  the  State  of  the  Protestants,  we  may 
suspect  that   his   paraphrase  of  the   letters   does   not  fairly 
represent  what  was  in  them.     But  secondly,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  letters  were  not  before  him  when  he  wrote.     If  they 
had  been,  why   should  he   give   us   such   a   vague   date   as 
"  about  '86  or  '87  "  ?     And  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
King  challenges  the  accuracy  of  his  citations  in  more  than 
one  particular.     His  notes  are  (i)  "  Did  not  see  Corke  "  ;  (2) 
"  How  cou'd  he  speak  of  foreign  force  ?  "     The  first  of  these 
points  no  doubt  to  a  trifling  error,1  but  one  that  is  sufficient 
to  confirm  our  inference  that  Leslie  did  not  quote  from  the 
letters,  but  from  an  account  of  their  contents  supplied  by  the 
"  person  of  undoubted  credit"  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
The  second  touches  a  vital  point.     If  there   was   really  no 
mention  of  a  "  foreign  force  "  in  the  letters,  Leslie's  argument 
from  them  is  absolutely  discredited.     For  the  rest  we  have 
but   to   remember  that  loyalty  necessitates   obedience   only 
when  the  King  does  not  act  ultra  vires,  or  in  other  words 
unconstitutionally ;  and  that  laws  which  are  unjust,  etc.,  are 
by  no   means   necessarily  unconstitutional.     Indeed,   unless 
some  such  limit  as  we  have  indicated  is  placed  on  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance,  King  can  scarcely  be   supposed  to   have 
used  any  argument  at  all  like  one  of  those  with  which  he  is 
here  credited — that,  namely,  which  is  founded  on  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  Church  and  State,  and  therefore  between 
Schism    and    Rebellion.       If    revolt    against    ecclesiastical 
authority  is  under  all  circumstances  sinful,  how  could  a  strong 
Protestant  like  King  justify  the  Reformation  ?     The  Reforma 
tion  was  founded   on   the   principle  that  revolt   against  the 
rulers   of  the   Church   is  not   schism,    if  unlawful  terms   of 
communion  are  imposed.     If  then  there  is  an  analogy  between 
Church  and  State,  it  will  follow  that  resistance  to  the  civil 
1  See  below,  p.  183  note4. 
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ruler  is  not  rebellion  if  the  ruler  makes  demands  upon  his 
subjects  which  are  unlawful  and  ultra  vires. 

To  sum  up.  Leslie's  proofs  of  King's  inconsistency  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  scrutiny  :  while  King's  own  account 
of  the  matter  is  clear  and  simple.  From  first  to  last  he  held 
the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience,  non-resistance,  loyalty — 
that  the  king  must  be  obeyed  so  long  as  his  commands  do 
not  exceed  his  rights.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
facts  there  can  be  little  doubt  which  testimony  is  to  be 
preferred.1 

If  up  to  this  point  my  reasoning  has  been  sound  it  is 
needless  to  go  further.  But,  as  I  cannot  hope  to  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  all  who  may  read  these  pages  of 
King's  consistency,  I  will  venture  to  ask  one  question  of  those 
who  consider  that  he  was  converted  in  the  hope  of  furthering 
his  own  interests.  Why  did  he  delay  so  long  ?  According  to 
his  own  account  he  did  not  avow  himself  till  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Attainder  ;  according  to  Leslie  he  was  still 
preaching  the  most  extreme  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience 
when  the  men  of  Derry  were  besieged  in  their  city  at  the  end 
of  1688.  Will  it  be  contended  that  it  was  only  then  that  an 
able  politician  like  King  discovered  that  William's  was  the 
winning  side  ? 

1  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  King's  Autobiography  was  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  intended  for  publication.  It  was  therefore  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  defence  of  himself  against  Leslie,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  thesis.  The  statements  of  fact  contained  in  it  may  for 
that  reason  be  accepted  with  very  considerable  confidence. 


LECTURE   VIII 

WILLIAM  KING  AS  CHANCELLOR  AND  DEAN 
OF  ST.  PATRICK'S 

LAST  Monday  I  brought  down  the  history  of  Dr. 
King  to  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  St. 
Patrick's.  He  succeeded  to  this  office  in  1679.  Dean 
Worth  had  not  long  before1  been  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  they  were  well  met, 
Dean  Worth,  as  Dr.  King  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography,2 
being  exceedingly  tenacious  of  Church  discipline,  and 
King  himself  being  very  pugnacious  in  defence  of  what 
he  might  consider  his  legal  rights  and  privileges.  For 
forty-five  long  years  from  this  period  you  will  find 
that  King  was  the  cause  of  numberless  legal  decisions 
as  touching  either  St.  Patrick's 3  or  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Deanery 


1  January  i;th,  1677-8.     Cotton's  Fasti,  ii.  101. 

2  A  slip.     There  is  no  reference  to  the  contest  between  King 
and  Dean  Worth  in  the  extant  portion  of  the  Autobiography. 
But  the  particulars  here  given  are  taken  from  a  fragment  of 
"another    account"    inserted    in  Dr.    Stubbs's   manuscript 
translation  of  the  Autobiography.     This  other  account  is,  in 
fact,  the  English  paraphrase  already  mentioned,  p.  147. 

3  King  several  times   championed  the   privileges    of   the 
Chapter   of  St.    Patrick's  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Crown,  and  on  one  occasion  his  opinion  was  asked,  and  acted 
upon,  by  the  Lords  Justices  with  regard  to  the  right  of  pre 
sentation  to  the  Deanery.     But  in  all  these  cases  the  matters 
in  dispute  were  settled,  if  not  amicably,  at  least,  so  far  as 
we  know,  without  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.     See  Monck 
Mason's  St.  Patrick's,  pp.  203  sq.,  206  sq.,  213  sq. 
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seem  at  that  period  not  to  have  been  clearly  defined,  but 
King  and  Worth  were  just  the  men  to  bring  about  a 
definition  of  them  through  the  long,  the  tedious,  and 
the  costly  process  of  legal  decisions.  Let  me  give  you 
a  brief  account  of  this  quarrel,  for  it  was  eminently 
typical  of  the  times  and  of  the  men.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  men  of  this  time  quarrelling  and  spending 
valuable  time  and  solid  money  touching  such  utter 
trifles  as  Dean  Worth  and  Chancellor  King  quarrelled 
about,  just  as  no  sane  person  can  imagine  men  of  this 
age  risking  their  lives  about  such  ridiculous  questions 
as  men  of  the  last  age  called  points  of  honour.  How 
ever,  as  cathedral  laws  and  customs  are  now  almost 
forgotten,  and  scarcely  any  one  knows  where  to  go  and 
look  for  information  about  them,  let  me  give  a  brief 
resume  of  this  case  from  Dr.  Stubbs's  MS.  and  from 
other  authorities,  such  as  Erck's  Appendix  to  his 
Ecclesiastical  Register.1 

In  the  summer  of  1679  King  was  appointed  Chan 
cellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  was  installed  in  October 
of  the  same  year.2  January  I2th,  1680,  being  the 
Monday  next  after  the  Epiphany,  was  the  "dies 
natus,"  as  the  old  authorities  put  it,  for  the  visitation 
of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  by  the  Dean.  Upon 
that  day  the  Chancellor  and  five  of  the  prebendaries 
declined  to  appear  when  summoned,  and  were  therefore 
pronounced  contumacious,  and  were  again  summoned 
and  ordered  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be 

1  An  Account  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  subsist 
ing  in  Ireland ;  as  also  an  Ecclesiastical  Register  ...  by 
John  C.  Erck,  Dublin,  1830,  p.  271.     All  the  statements  here 
made  regarding  King's  dispute  with  Worth  are  vouched  for 
by  Erck  or  by  the  English  paraphrase  of  King's  Autobiography. 
See   also  Monck  Mason's   St.   Patrick's,  pp.   201    sq.,    137, 
Appendix  pp.  xiii.  sq.,  xv.  sqq. 

2  Cotton's  Fasti,  ii.  118. 
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suspended  from  their  canonries  for  their  contempt. 
The  prebendaries  thereupon  submitted,  but  King  was 
not  the  man  to  submit  to  any  jurisdiction  which  he 
considered  unlawful ;  so  he  appealed  to  the  Archbishop's 
Court  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  constitution  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  was  directly  transcribed  from  that 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  had  no  power 
such  as  Dean  Worth  claimed  to  correct  or  deprive  the 
prebendaries  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Chapter,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  had  therefore  no  such  power.1 
On  this  ground  King  appealed  to  Sir  John  Topham, 
the  Vicar-General,  sitting  in  the  Consistorial  Court ; 
and  to  show  you  at  what  a  leisurely  and  jog-trot  rate 
ecclesiastical  causes  proceeded  in  those  times,  I  may 
mention  that  the  Archbishop  and  his  Vicar-General 
did  not  decide  the  case  till  June  25th,  1681,  being  a 
clear  year  and  a  half  from  the  inception  of  the  cause. 
The  arguments  used  in  the  case  up  to  this  were  very 
recondite  and  subtle,  and  much  use  was  made  of  an 
Irish  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Pope 
Leo's  confirmation  of  the  same,  as  appeared  by  the 

1  An  ancient  manuscript  Consuetudinary  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Dublin  Troper,  and  is  numbered  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  Add.  710.  This  manuscript  completely  verifies  the 
statement  upon  which  King's  argument  rested,  that  the 
St.  Patrick's  rule  was  identical  with  that  of  Salisbury.  It  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  best  MS.  copies  of  the  Sarum  Consuetu 
dinary  now  remaining,  and  was  adapted  for  use  in  Dublin 
merely  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "et  eadem  in  ecclesia 
Dublin  "  in  one  place.  The  Sarum  customs  were  imposed  on 
St.  Patrick's  by  Archbishop  Henry  of  London  when  he  erected 
the  church  into  a  cathedral  about  A.D.  1220.  See  Stokes, 
Anglo-Norman  Church,  p.  270;  W.  H.  Frere,  The  Use  of 
Sarum— \.  The  Sarum  Customs  as  set  forth  in  the  Con 
suetudinary  and  Customary >  Cambridge,  1898,  pp.  xxxvi,  1  sq., 
29.  It  is  not  so  clear,  however,  that  his  contention  as  to  the 
limitation  of  the  Dean's  authority  was  justified.  Frere,  p.  8. 
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Register  still  called  "  Dignitas  Decani."  The  Vicar- 
General  and  the  Archbishop  decided  against  the  Dean 
and  in  favour  of  the  Chancellor's  appeal.  An  appeal 
was  at  once  taken  by  Dean  Worth  to  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  which  consisted  of  the  Bishops  of  Kildare, 
Cork  and  Killala,  Sir  Richard  Reynell,  Bart.,  and 
Oliver  Jones,  Justices,  with  the  Deans  of  Christ  Church 
and  Armagh.  This  court  ultimately  decided  against 
Dr.  King,  the  Chancellor,  to  the  effect  that  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's  was  immediate  ordinary  of  every  member 
of  the  cathedral  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  Edward  IV., 
and  King  was  condemned  as  a  penance  to  erect  new 
stalls  in  the  Chapter  House. 

If  you  will  look  into  the  Appendix  of  Cases  and  Judg 
ments  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  reported  in  Erck  and 
other  authorities,  some  of  which  are  most  interesting, 
you  will  find  that  King  was  never  out  of  hot  water 
during  the  succeeding  forty-five  years,  either  as  plaintiff 
or  defendant  in  the  Church  courts,1  proving  very  clearly 
that  he  was  of  a  decidedly  litigious  disposition.  But 
now  the  time  was  coming  when  King  and  Dean  Worth, 
and  every  other  Churchman,  would  have  something 
else  to  do  than  fighting  about  mere  questions  of  dignity 
and  precedence  and  canonical  right — when  they  would 
have  to  contend,  and  that  right  boldly,  for  life,  property 
and  religion. 

The  years  between  1682  and  1687  were  eventful  and 
important  in  Dr.  King's  life,  and  were  the  means  of 
bringing  him  into  a  prominence  from  which  he  never 
retreated  till  he  ceased  to  live.  Dr.  King  was  now 
Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  his 
next  great  controversy  was  with  a  former  Chancellor 
of  St.  Patrick's.  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  before  I 
1  See  Erck,  pp,  271 — 274. 
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proceed    to    explain    the    controversy.     Peter    Manby l 
had   been    a  scholar   of  Trinity   College   before    King 
himself  was  admitted,2  and  was  one  of  the  clergy  in 
ducted  to  a  living  immediately  upon  the  Restoration. 
Peter  Manby's  name  appears  as  admitted  to  a  minor 
canonry  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  November  23rd, 
1660,  so  that  he  enjoyed  Church  promotion  from  the 
very  earliest  date  after  the  triumph  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the   Royalists.     He  appears  to  have  had  very  strong 
Court  and  Church  interest,  being  in  all  probability  in 
some  way  connected  with  Michael  Boyle,  the  primate 
of  the  stirring  times  of  1690.     Manby  was  his  chaplain 
in  later  years,3  but  Boyle  was  a  lazy,  easy-going  prelate, 
who  did  not  show  his  chaplain  a  very  good  example  of 
pastoral  or  scholarly  diligence,  but  viewed  the  Church 
as  the  fitting  provision  for  the  cadets  of  noble  houses 
like  his  own.4     Aided  by  such  influence,   Manby  rose 
rapidly  through   various  cathedral  preferments.5      He 
became   Chancellor    of    St.    Patrick's,    with   its    usual 
appendages  of  St.  Werburgh's  and  St.  Canice's,  Finglas, 
in  1666  ;  and  if  you  will  only  make  a  journey  up  to 
St.  Werburgh's,  or  further  afield   out  to  Finglas,  you 
can  see  his  signature  preserved  in  the  Vestry  book  as 
Vicar   of  Finglas,  deciding  various   parochial  matters 
and  acting  as  chairman  of  the  vestry  ;  where,  too,  the 
signature  of  our  hero,  Dr.   William  King,  is  also  pre 
served.     What   a   comfort,   I    may   remark,  to   find    a 
parochial   register   thus   carefully    preserved,   enabling 

1  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  xxxvi.  18. 

2  He  was  elected  on  March  7th,  1660-1.    Dublin  University 
Calendar  for  1877,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

3  Apparently  about  1670,  when  Boyle  appointed  him  to  a 
canonry  in  Kildare  Cathedral. 

4  See  Mant,  p.  129  sqq.,  for  Boyle's  character. 

5  For  the  successive  steps  of  his  promotion  see  Diet,  of  Nat, 
Biog.>  xxxvi.  1 8. 
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us  to  come  face  to  face  after  two  hundred  years  with 
the  men  and  the  deeds  of  those  far  distant  times  !  But 
Manby  did  not  stop  at  Finglas.  In  1670  he  was 
appointed  first,  Canon  of  Kildare,1  and  finally,  in  1672, 
was  advanced  to  the  Deanery  of  Derry.  It  was  ex 
pected  that  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop,  but  he 
was  not ;  at  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  much 
disappointed.  However,  of  this  I  know  nothing,  and 
only  mention  it  because  it  was  current  talk  among  men 
of  his  own  time,  who  wished  to  find  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct  satisfactory  to  themselves.2 

In  1685  King  James  came  to  the  crown,  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  notwithstanding  the  Tory  principles 
of  Divine  Right  of  Kings  and  the  sacred  duty  of  Non- 
Resistance,  men  began  at  once  to  look  towards  Holland 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  King  was  at  that  time  all 
for  these  high  Tory  principles.3  In  the  year  1686,  his 
health  still  continuing  delicate,  he  thought  he  would  try 
some  of  our  Irish  mineral  waters  instead  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  which  he  had  used  a  few  years  before.  So  he 
selected  the  waters  of  Wexford,4  which  then  were  very 
famous  as  remedies  for  almost  every  disease  that  flesh 

1  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  resigned  either  the 
Chancellorship  of  St.  Patrick's  or  his  parochial  charges  till 
the  following  year.     See  Cotton,  op.  cit.,  ii.  118;  S.  C.  Hughes, 
The  Church  of  St.  Werburgh,  Dublin  :  Dublin,  1889,  p.  55. 

2  "  Why  was  he  so  very  earnest  for  a  Protestant  Bishoprick, 
and  so  discontented  that  he  could  not  compass  it?"  asks 
King,  observing  that  Manby  "  should  have  taken  more  pains  to 
vindicate  himself  and  his  Reasons  in  [this  and  other]  particu 
lars  :  which  having  not  done,  some  will  be  apt  to  assign  a 
reason  for  his  silence."     King's  Vindication,  Preface. 

3  But  see  above,  p.  159,  note  *. 

4  This  visit  to   Wexford   is   not   mentioned   in    the   Auto 
biography,  but  it  is  referred  to  in  Leslie's  Answer,  p.  114. 
Some  corrections  of  his  account  of  what  happened  on  the 
occasion  will  be  found  in  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission, 
Second  Report,  p.  237. 
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is  heir  to — biliousness,  indigestion,  dysentery,  headache, 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  rheumatism,  and  I  know  not 
what  beside ;  but  all  of  which  a  then  fashionable 
physician,  Dr.  Comerford;  testified  in  1687  that  Wex- 
ford  waters  would  most  certainly  cure.1  I  wonder  if 
any  person  could  tell  us  what  has  become  of  these 
waters,  which  ought  to  make  Wexford  a  second  Bath, 
and  save  us  all  the  trouble  of  crossing  the  stormy  Irish 
Sea.  This  well  was  then  situated  near  the  west  gate 
of  the  town  of  Wexford.  Dr.  King  evidently  was 
determined  to  combine  health  and  business,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  prevailing  excitement  wished  to  consult 
with  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  most  trusted  of 
the  Irish  bishops  of  the  southern  province,  living  as 
they  did  amid  an  overwhelming  majority  of  King 
James's  supporters.  He  went  to  Wexford,  therefore, 
drank  the  waters,  and  then  returned  home  to  Dublin 
by  Waterford  and  Cloyne,  calling  on  his  way  upon 
Bishop  Gore 2  at  Waterford  and  Bishop  Edward  Jones 3 
at  Cloyne,4  with  whom  he  took  counsel  concerning  the 
threatening  aspect  of  Irish  affairs,  and  agreeing  with 
them  that  under  no  circumstances  would  Irish  Church- 

1  See  A  n  Essay  towards  a  natural,  experimental  and 
medicinal  History  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Ireland, 
by  John  Rutty,  M.D.,  Dublin,  1757,  pp.  143-7,  where  Dr. 
Comerford's  description  of  the  Wexford  waters,  published  in 
1687,  is  referred  to.  The  latter  work  I  have  not  seen.  The 
fame  of  the  Wexford  waters  continued  well  on  into  the  present 
century.  "  Wexford  Spa,"  wrote  Ryan  in  1824,  "  is  a  chaly 
beate  highly  esteemed  and  much  frequented."  Treatise  on 
the  Most  Celebrated  Mineral  Waters  of  Ireland,  Kilkenny, 

p.  22. 

-  Bishop  of  Waterford  1666-90.     Cotton,  Fasti,  \.  129. 

3  Bishop    of    Cloyne    1683-92,    afterwards    Bishop    of    St. 
Asaph;s.     Died  in  1703.     Cotton,  Fasti,  i.  296. 

4  Leslie,    nbi  sup.,  adds  the  Bishop   of  Cork  ;    but  King 
himself    declares   he   did   not   see   him.      Historical  MSS. 
Commission,  Second  Report,  p.  237. 
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men  be  justified  in  taking  up  arms  against  King  James. 
This  was,  you  will  observe,  in  1686.  Dr.  King  a  few 
years  before  had  publicly  put  his  hand  to  the  same 
declaration.  Bishop  William  Sheridan 1  was  one  of  the 
few  Irish  Non-jurors.  Sooner  than  swear  allegiance  to 
King  William  III.  and  give  up  King  James,  he  gave  up 
his  bishopric,  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods,  and 
died  in  deepest  poverty  in  London.  Surely  we  should 
honour  men  like  him,  who  are  no  trimmers  or  waiters 
upon  Providence,  but  who  show  us  how  to  suffer  for 
principle  when  principle  calls  them. 

Before  Dr.  King  went  to  consult  his  southern  brethren, 
Dr.  Sheridan  had  told  King  his  opinion,  in  which  he 
then  agreed.  In  the  Lent  of  1685  Bishop  Sheridan 
was  engaged  by  King  to  come  up  and  preach  a  sermon 
at  St.  Werburgh's  dealing  with  the  dangers  of  the 
times.  Having  preached  the  sermon,  he  published  it 
under  the  title  of  St.  Paul's  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
Dr.  King  put  a  preface  to  it  containing  the  fatal  words, 
"  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  of  our  Communion  to  be 
disloyal  without  renouncing  his  Religion."  Possibly,  if 
you  will  hunt  carefully  in  our  older  libraries,  you  will 
find  that  sermon  in  full.2  At  any  rate  you  will  get  this 
extract  out  of  the  preface  in  Leslie's  reply  to  Dr.  King,3 
and  will  discover  in  it  a  fine  example  of  the  folly 
immortalised  by  the  prophet  Job  when  he  said,  "  O 

1  Appointed  Bishop   of  Kilmore   1681-2.      Deprived  about 
1692.     See  Cotton,  Fasti,  iii.  167,  and  above,  p.  29. 

2  There  are  three  copies  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin — two  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  second  '  impression.' 
The  full  title  of  the  discourse  runs,  S.  Paul's  Confession  of 
Faith,  or  a  brief  account  of  his  religion  ;    in   a   sermon 
preach1  d  at  St.  Warbroughs  Church  in  Dublin,  March  22, 
1684-5,  by  William  Lord  Bishop   of  Kilmore   and  Ardagh. 
On  Leslie's  inference  from  King's  words,  see  above,  p.  170. 

3  Answer,  p.  117. 
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that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book  !  "  for  Dr.  King 
was  never  able  to  make  his  conduct  and  his  language 
in  this  sermon  square  with  one  another,  as  no  man 
ever  can  who  makes  it  his  practice  in  public  life  to  run 
with  the  hare  and  to  hunt  with  the  hounds.  Charles 
Leslie  seizes  him  in  his  logical  vice  .'on  this  point,  and, 
able  as  King  was,  he  was  unable  to  reply  to  the 
Jacobite  champion  and  his  argument.1 

But  King's  principles  and  views  were  to  be  put  to  a 
severer  test  and  his  controversial  powers  still  more 
seriously  tried  than  in  the  vindication  of  his  own  con- 
sistenc}'.  Peter  Manby  had  been  appointed,  in  1672, 
Dean  of  Derry,  and  in  1686  he  went  a  step  farther 
than  Dr.  King  and  his  Tory  brethren  in  pleasing  King 
James  II.,  for  he  joined  the  king's  religion,  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  claiming  still  to  hold  the  Deanery 
of  Derry,  he  issued  a  formidable  attack  called  A 
Reformed  Catechism,  compiled  out  of  Burnet's  writings, 
Fox,  and  other  Protestant  historians.2  There  must 
have  been  a  great  commotion  in  Derry  when  the  Dean 
was  found  to  have  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and, 
worse  still,  claimed  as  a  Roman  Catholic  to  hold  the 
Dean's  office  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation  issued  by 
King  James  himself.  Every  one  of  you  doubtless 
knows  that  this  was  just  the  great  charge  against  King 
James  II.  He  claimed  the  right  to  dispense  with  any 
law  which  displeased  him  or  was  inconvenient  either 


1  He  did  not  publish  a  reply.     But  he  seems  to  have  intended 
to  do  so.     See  additional  note  to  Lecture  vii.,  p.  169. 

2  A   Reformed  Catechism,  in  two  Dialogues  concerning 
the  English  Reformation,  collected  for  the  most  part  Word 
for     Word,    out   of  Dr.   Burnet,    John    Fox    and   other 
Protestant  Historians,  published  for  the  information  of 
the  people  .  .  .  by  Peter  Manby  D.  of  Londonderry.    Only  the 
first  of  the  "two  dialogues"  was  published. 
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to  himself  or  his  adherents.1  He  intended  in  this  way 
to  transform  the  whole  Church  establishment,  and 
made  some  progress  in  his  design.  The  Deanery  of 
Derry,  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church,2  the  Arch 
bishopric  of  Cashel,3  and  perhaps  other  sees,  were 
thus  transferred  from  one  Church  to  the  other  between 
1686  and  1690  by  the  royal  prerogative  alone.  Manby, 
however,  was  not  content  with  transferring  his  allegiance, 
but  made  an  attack  in  force  upon  his  Protestant 
opponents,  which  King  stepped  forward  and  dealt  with. 
Manby  began  by  publishing  certain  considerations4 
which  moved  him  to  conform  to  the  King's  religion, 
to  which  King  replied.5  A  few  weeks  or  months  later, 
in  I68/,6  Manby  printed  at  the  printing  office  of  Joseph 
Ray  in  College  Green,  and  published  at  the  shop  of 


1  See  King's  State  of  the  Protestants,   1692,  pp.   75-81, 
179  sq. 

2  Alexius    Stafford    was    made    Dean    of    Christ    Church, 
Dublin,  by  James  II.,  although  there  was  actually  no  vacancy. 
Moreton,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  who  had  held  the  Deanery  since 
1677,  was  restored  by  William  III.     Cotton,  Fasti,  ii.  45. 

3  See  above,  p.  93. 

4  The  Considerations  which  obliged  Peter  Manby,  Dean 
of  Derry,  to  embrace  the  Catholique  Religion.    Dedicated 
to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  .  .  .  Printed  for 
Christopher   lans   Bookseller  in    Christchurch  lane,   Dublin, 
1687  ;    and  re-printed  in  London  the  same  year.     This  is  a 
pamphlet  of  25  pp.  (including  a  preface  of  6  pp.)  quarto.     It 
bears  on  the  title-page  the  imprimatur  of  Thomas  Sheridan, 
dated  "  Dublin  Castle  the  nth  of  March  1686-7." 

5  An  Answer  to  the  Considerations  which  obliged  Peter 
Manby,  Dean  of  Londonderry  in  Ireland,  (as  he  -pretends) 
to  embrace,  what  he  calls,  the  Catholick  Religion,  by  William 
King,   Chancellor  of  St.    Patrick's,   Dublin.     London,    1687. 
This  work  was  also  published  in  Dublin,  where  it  was  printed 
by  Joseph  Ray  (Manby 's  printer!),   and  published  by  John 
North,  of  Skinner  Row.     It  has  the  imprimatur  of  Archbishop 
Francis  Marsh,  dated  June  i,  1687. 

6  The  imprimatur  of  Thomas  Sheridan  is  dated  "  Dublin 
Castle,  Oct.  28,  1687." 
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Christopher  lans  in  Christ  Church  Lane,1  a  solid 
treatise  of  more  than  100  pages,  which  he  called 
A  Reformed  Catechism,  in  two  Dialogues  concerning  the 
English  Reformation,  collected  out  of  Dr.  Burnet  and 
other  Protestant  Historians.  The  nature  of  this  treatise 
may  be  easily  guessed.  It  was  a  clever  popular 
attempt,  such  as  we  have  been  often  treated  to,  to 
involve  the  leading  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Reformation  in  manifest  self-contradictions. 

The  opening  words  of  the  address  of  the  Reformed 
Catechism  to  the  reader  sufficiently  express  the  purpose 
and  teaching  of  the  whole.  Mr.  William  King,  says 
Manby  (quoting  the  Chancellor's  words),  owns  "  that 
both  true  Doctrine  and  external  and  lawful  Mission  are 
generally  necessary  to  a  regular  Preacher  of  the  Gospel 
and  if  either  of  these  are  wanting,  the  person  is  not  to 
be  received."  And  then  he  proceeds,  "  Here  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  Cranmer  had  no  Orders  either  as 
Priest  or  Bishop,  but  only  to  celebrate  Mass,  to  preach 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  bind  and  absolve 
sinners  ;  there  is  an  end  of  the  Controversie.  If  he 
had  no  Mission  at  all  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  xxxix. 
articles,  then  by  Mas 2  William  King's  own  Confession, 
he  was  not  to  be  received."  Manby's  argument  is  all 
through  of  this  nature,  sharp,  clever,  popular  and 

1  Another  copy  claims  to  have  been  printed  in  London  in 
the  same  year,  but,  except  in  the  imprint,  the  two  "  editions  " 
are  identical.     They  must  have  been  printed  from  the  same 
type. 

2  We  have  here  a  curious  illustration  of  the  controversial 
methods  of  the  time.     Manby,  as  King  remarks  in  the  preface 
to  his    Vindication,  is  guilty  of  a  blunder  "  in  contracting 
Master  before    William,  which  the  Scots   language   allows 
before   John   and  James,   etc. ;  but  never  before   William, 
which  spoils  his  beloved  Jest."    The  "jest"  was  apparently  a 
silly  pun  on  the  word  "Mass,"  together  with  an  allusion  to 
King's  Scotch  extraction. 
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catching,  such  as  gains  great  applause  in  the  schools, 
as  logical  exercises,  but  carries  no  solid  weight  in  the 
direction  of  rational  conviction.  Manby  forgot  that  men 
have  not  to  wait  for  mission  before  they  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  whether  things  are  true  or  false.1  God  has 
placed  this  duty  on  every  man's  shoulders  who  comes  in 
contact  with  error,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice.  King, 
indeed,  in  his  reply  to  this  Reformed  Catechism  shows 
very  wide  and  copious  reading.2  He  touches  upon  the 
question  so  much  debated  a  couple  of  years  ago,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  priesthood  and  the  essential 
matter  and  form  of  Holy  Orders.  He  is  well  up  in 
Morinus  and  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  forms  of  con 
secration,3  and  replying  to  Manby's  special  point,  that 
the  Reformers  at  their  consecration  being  sworn  to  the 
Pope  had  no  right  to  rebel  against  him  and  change  his 
forms,  he  draws  a  distinction,  of  which  the  late  Lord 

1  King's  own  answer  to  this  argument  is  worth  transcribing. 
"I  showed  farther,  That  the  Episcopal  Orders,  conferred  on 
our  Bishops,  empowered  them  to  Administer  all  the  Sacra 
ments,    and  Teach   all   the    Doctrines   of  the    Reformation  : 
Because  those  Sacraments,  and  Doctrines  were  Christ's,  not 
Theirs  ;  and  I  put  Mr.   M.  upon  it,  to  shew  one  Article,  or 
Doctrine,  or  Sacrament,  which  the  Reformers  taught  without 
a  Commission.     For  since  they  had  power  given  them  to  Teach 
all  Christs  Doctrines,  and  Administer   all   his  Sacraments  : 
He  that  would  prove,  that  they  have  no  Mission  to  preach 
Doctrines,    and  Administer    Sacraments    according    to    the 
Institutions  of  our  Church,  must  prove  that  those  Doctrines 
and    Sacraments   are    not    Christs,    or   he   proves   nothing." 
Vindication,  p.  3  sq. 

2  A  Vindication  of  the  A  nswer  to  the  Considerations  that 
Obliged  Peter  Manby,  etc.,  being  an  Answer  to  the  First 
Dialogue,  already  printed,  of  his  Reformed  Catechism ,  by 
William  King,  M.A.  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 
Dublin,    1688.      This  pamphlet  contains  thirty-eight  pages, 
including  the  preface.     The  imprint  states  that  it  was  printed 
by  Joseph  Ray,  and  sold  by  William  Norman,  Dame  Street, 
and  at  [Ray's]  Printing-house,  College  Green. 

3  Vindication,  p.  14,  sqq. 
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Plunket  was  wont  to  make  much  use  in  the  matter  of 
the  Spanish  consecration,  between  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop  and  the  ordination  of  a  priest.  His  mission  as 
a  bishop  was  universal,  and  embraced  the  interests 
and  doctrine  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  His  mission 
as  priest  was  not  so  wide  and  extensive.  So  likewise 
King  argued  against  Manby,  the  oaths  imposed  by 
Papal  authority  were  of  no  binding  efficacy,  they  were 
mere  usurpations,  for  they  were  unknown  to  Christian 
antiquity  and  imposed  an  obligation  contrary  to  the  end 
and  purpose  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Religion  ; l 
the  oaths,  in  fact,  imposed  at  Cranmer's  consecration 
were  an  unlawful  narrowing  of  Cranmer's  Catholic 
Commission,  which  necessarily  embraced  within  its 
purview  the  Reformation  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and 
that  by  Christ's  own  authority.  But  I  have  no  inten 
tion  of  giving  you  an  analysis  of  King's  reply  to  Peter 
Manby.  It  is  very  able,  clever  and  learned,  and  on 
many  points  reminds  me  very  much  of  our  own  Provost's 
arguments  in  his  great  book  on  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.2  The  years  1686  and  1687  were 
famous  for  the  amount  of  Controversial  literature  then 
published,  which  has  been  since  gathered  into  a  noted 
series  of  books,  and  has  been  twice  republished  under 

1  Vindication,  p.  14.     "  These  Oaths  are  meer  Innovations 
.  .  .  and  for  the  proof  of  this  I  appeal  to  all  the  ancient  Forms 
of  Consecration,  not  one  of  which  have  the  least  intimation  of 
such  a  Limitation  or  Condition  in  giving  Orders/'  etc.     The 
passage  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  inference  that  King 
would  have  accepted,  in  the  late  Archbishop  Plunket's  mean 
ing,  the  statement  that  a  Bishop  has  a  mission  to  the  whole 
Church  in  a  sense  which  a  Priest  has  not. 

2  The  Infallibility  of  the  Church  :  A.   Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
by  George  Salmon,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.     London,  1888. 
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the  title  of  Gibson's  Preservative  against  Popery.1  But 
amongst  the  vast  numbers  of  books,  tracts  and  pamphlets 
which  then  issued  from  the  press,  you  will  find  none 
more  interesting  to  a  Trinity  College  reader  than 
King's  replies  to  Manby,  which,  famous  as  they  were 
in  their  own  time,  are  now  a  forgotten  armoury  whence 
you  may  borrow  weapons  tried  and  proved  in  many  a 
fierce  encounter. 

I  must  now  add  something  about  King's  personal 
history ;  though  I  must  make  it  very  short,  as  otherwise 
it  would  become  a  history  of  the  stormy  events  of 
1688-1691.  Francis  Marsh,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
ran  away  to  England  in  February  1688,  leaving  King 
his  Commissary.  For  some  time  King  acted,  in  this 
capacity,  as  ruler  of  the  diocese.  But  he  soon  began 
to  have  scruples  as  to  his  right  to  exercise  the  jurisdic 
tion  he  had  assumed.  Accordingly,  by  his  request,  the 
Chapters  of  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church  met  together, 
and  as  the  Archbishop  was  in  a  foreign  country  and 
inaccessible,  they  elected  Anthony  Dopping,  Bishop  of 
Meath,  Guardian  of  the  Spiritualities.  King,  however, 
continued,  as  Dopping's  deputy,  to  govern  the  diocese. 
In  the  beginning  of  1688  Dean  Worth  died,2  whereupon, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's 
proceeded  to  elect  a  Dean.3  Their  choice  fell  upon  the 

1  A  Preservative  against  Popery,  in  several  select  Dis 
courses  upon  the  Principal  Heads  of  Controversy  between 
Protestants  and  Papists:  Written  and  Published  by  the 
most  Eminent  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  chiejly 
in  the  Reign  of  King  James  II.  London,  1738.  This  work 
was  re -edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gumming  for  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Religious  Principles  of  the  Reformation,  in 
eighteen  octavo  volumes,  London,  1848-9. 

3  On  the  1 2th  April.     Cotton,  Fasti,  ii.  102. 

3  For  full  details  see  W.  Monck  Mason's  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Collegiate  and  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Patrick,  near  Dublin  :  Dublin,  1820,  p.  206  sq.  King 
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Chancellor,  William  King ;  and  naturally  so,  for  he  was 
the  only  clergyman  in  the  city  of  Dublin  that  showed 
he  had  a  head  on  his  shoulders  during  all  those  troubled 
times.  He  had  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  here  in 
Trinity  College  at  the  July  Commencements  of  i688/ 
previous  to  King  James's  arrival  in  Dublin.  He  was 
arrested  as  head  of  the  opposition,  and  put  in  prison 
in  Dublin  Castle,  doubtless  in  those  very  cells  where 
the  Earls  were  confined  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day, 
which  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  has  celebrated  in  his  tale 
of  The  Flight  of  the  Earls.  In  that  prison,  which  you  can 
still  see  at  the  very  top  of  the  Record  Tower  of  Dublin 
Castle,  now  filled  with  ancient  records,  Dean  King 
spent  more  than  four  long  and  weary  months,  from 
July  1689  to  December  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was 
released  for  a  time.  Again  he  was  arrested  in  June 
i69<D,2  when  the  Williamite  troops  were  drawing  near 
to  Dublin ;  and  there,  in  his  lofty  prison-house,  Dean 
King  and  his  fellow-prisoners  must  have  watched  and 
listened  with  anxious  ears  for  every  passing  sound 
which  might  tell  the  fate  of  the  struggle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne — which  gallant  struggle,  well  fought  by 

was  not  elected  Dean  till  January  26th,  1688-9,  but  during  the 
interregnum  he  acted  as  Sub-Dean  and  President  of  the 
Chapter. 

1  Todd,   Catalogue  of  Graduates  of  the    University  of 
Dublin,  p.  323. 

2  During  this  second  imprisonment,  which  lasted  no  more 
than   a  week,  King  was  also  confined  in  the  Castle.     "  On 
Tuesday  the   24th   [June]   Dr.    King  was    clapt   up    in   the 
Castle."    A  True  and  Perfect  Journal  of  the  Affairs  in 
Ireland  since  His  Majesties  Arrival  in  that  Kingdom 
By  a  Person  of  Quality,  London,   1690.     This  was  unusual, 
most  of  the  prisoners  being  detained  in  Trinity  College,  "the 
White-friars,"  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  John's  Churches,  New 
gate,  etc.     That  during  his  first  imprisonment  he  was  in  the 
Castle  we  have  his  own  testimony  :  "  Ipse  in  castro  Dublini- 
ensi  detentus  ibi  diaria  composui." 
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both  parties,  and  of  which  both  sides  have  good  right 
to  be  proud,  inaugurated  a  nobler  prospect  of  fuller 
freedom  and  more  lasting  peace  than  our  islands  had 
as  yet  seen. 

The  next  lecture  will  treat  of  Dean  King  as  Bishop 
of  Derry,  and  his  conduct  and  controversies  in  that 
northern  diocese. 


LECTURE    IX 
WILLIAM  KING  AS  BISHOP  OF  DERRY 

DIARIES  are  most  valuable  records.  A  diary,  if 
faithfully  and  honestly  kept,  records  day  by  day 
what  passes  before  one's  eyes,  and  therefore  tells  the 
story  of  the  passing  hour  in  the  most  faithful  manner. 
The  diary  of  Dean  King  in  Dublin  Castle  on  that 
momentous  day  when  the  Boyne  was  fought  would  be 
a  valuable  document,  or  still  better  would  be  King's 
diary  on  the  day  after  the  Boyne  and  when  James  and 
his  French  escort  were  clearing  out  of  Dublin.1  I  have 
often  in  past  years  amused  myself  striving  to  recon 
struct  that  day  and  its  events  from  the  materials  which 
I  found  in  print  in  the  College  Library.  James  II. 
seems  to  have  got  up  very  early  that  July  morning. 
Evidently  his  sleep  had  not  been  deep  or  sound.  The 
defeated  monarch  clearly  thought  the  triumphant 
Williamites  would  cut  his  head  off  if  they  caught  him, 
as  the  Republicans  had  treated  his  father.  He  was  up 
betimes,  therefore,  and  left  Dublin  Castle  in  the  earliest 
morning  hours,3  escorted  by  his  French  dragoons,  and 

1  King  says  in  his  Autobiography  that  he  kept  such  a  diary; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  still  preserved.  See  Historical 
MSS.  Commission,  Third  Report,  p.  416,  and  below,  p.  298. 

3  At  five  o'clock,  having  sent  for  the  Mayor  and  principal 
citizens,  he  bade  them  farewell  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
informed  them  that  "he  found  all  things  against  him  ;  that 
in  England  he  had  an  army  which  would  have  fought,  but 
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made  for  Bray,  at  the  bridge  of  which  he  left  his  escort, 
telling  them  to  keep  fighting,  as  he  hoped  they  would 
stop  the  pursuit.  The  monarch  himself  rode  along  the 
old  or  sea  road  to  Wicklow,  attended  by  a  few  faithful 
friends,  and  then,  with  a  brief  rest  at  Arklow  for  lunch, 
never  drew  rein  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  French 
war-ships  stationed  at  Duncannon  Fort,  whence  he 
sailed  away  to  France.1 

I  do  not  think  that  his  warmest  friends  could  say 
that  King  James  was  an  inspiring  leader.  I  think  that 
if  you  root  up  and  examine  the  historical  traditions 
which  still  linger  in  your  parishes  about  those  times, 
you  will  not  find  King  James  and  his  deeds  embalmed 
in  any  ennobling  ideas  or  connected  with  any  glorious 
memories.  You  will  remember  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century  the  tradition  of  the  war  of  1690  was 
still  quite  fresh  in  Ireland.  A  friend  of  mine  still  living 
and  flourishing  told  me,  not  so  many  years  ago,  that 
he  remembered  quite  well  the  old  people  of  the  early 
days  of  the  century  describing  how  the  wounded  were 
brought  home  in  carts  from  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
and  the  sieges  of  Ballymore,  Athlone  and  Limerick. 
If  you  ask  a  peasant  of  the  central  districts  of  Ireland 
what  his  grandfather  had  told  him  of  King  James,  if  he 
only  but  chance  to  come  from  a  district  where  religious 
discord  has  not  sharpened  and  deepened  the  odium 

they  proved  false  and  deserted  him  ;  that  here  he  had  an 
army  which  was  loyal  enough,  but  would  not  stand  by  him." 
He  then  left  the  city  and  "  went  to  Bray,  and  along  by  the  sea 
to  Waterford. ' '  A  True  and  Perfect  Journal  of  the  Affairs 
in  Ireland :  London,  1690,  p.  7  sq.  The  story  is  repeated, 
almost  verbatim,  in  a  Journal  of  the  Three  Months  Royal 
Campaign,  by  Samuel  Mullenaux,  M.D. :  London,  1690, 
p.  13  sqq. 

1  See  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  1858,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  639  sqq.,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
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theologicum,  you    will  probably  receive  a  reply  which 
will  astonish  you. 

King  James  fled,  and  Dean  King  and  his  Protestant 
friends  found  themselves  once  again  the  uppermost 
party.1  It  was,  of  course,  a  great  advantage  to 
William's  party  that  they  had  England  behind  them. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  but  proceed  as  if  no  war  had 
ever  taken  place,  but  everything  had  gone  on  as  before. 
If  you  search  through  the  vast  masses  of  papers  and 
documents  dealing  with  those  times,  in  our  libraries, 
this  is  the  course  which  you  will  find  was  actually 
adopted.  Take  up,  for  instance,  the  only  Dublin 
newspaper  of  that  day  which  has  survived  to  us,  the 
Dublin  Intelligence,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
regularly  and  steadily  the  ordinary  official  work  of  life 
went  on  :  how  regularly,  for  instance,  the  summer 
and  spring  assizes  were  carried  on  in  1690  and  1691, 
and  how  the  judges  went  out  on  the  different  circuits 
in  the  usual  course  of  events.2  This  is  what  makes 
our  nation  the  great  colonisers  of  the  world.  We 
never  allow  the  ordinary  work  of  life  to  be  upset  by 

1  "  By  six  in  the  Morning  [Thursday,  July  3]  the  Bishop  of 
Meath,  Dr.   King,  and  other  principal  Protestants,  form'd  a 
Committee  in  the  Castle,  and  sent  out  Proclamations  by  beat 
of  Drum,  for  regulating  these  disorders  [i.e.  outrages  com 
mitted  by  the  Galway  Protestants  who  had  been  imprisoned 
in  Dublin],  and  forming  a  Protestant  militia ;  and  sent  away 
an   Express  to  the   King,  of  this  Towns  being  at  liberty." 
"  Next  morning  being  Friday,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  came  in 
with  a  party  of  horse ;    and  the  King  being  Encamped  by 
Finglas,  came  on  Sunday  to  St.  Patrick's  Church  and  heard 
a  sermon  Preached  by  Dr.  King,   concerning  the  Power  of 
God ;  of  which,  that  which  seemed  to  us  greatest  upon  Earth, 
mighty  Armies  was  a  faint  Shadow."     True  and  Perfect 
Journal,  pp.  9,  n. 

2  The  names  of  the  judges  for  the  spring  assizes  of  1691 
were  published  in  the  Intelligence  of  Feb.  17  to  Feb.  24,  1690-1. 
I   have  not  seen  the  issues  of  this  paper  earlier  than  the 
preceding  October  21-28. 
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any  emergencies.  We  always  keep  our  heads  cool 
and  steady. 

King,  according  to  his  Autobiography,  acted  very 
prudently.  He  tried  to  make  matters  as  smooth  as 
possible  for  the  defeated  party,  and  tells  us  that  he 
thinks  if  all  the  victors  had  acted  likewise  a  large 
portion  of  the  defeated  side  would  have  conformed  to 
the  Reformed  Church  by  the  time  when  his  memoir 
was  written.1  King  William  at  once  proceeded  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment, 
which  consisted  of  one  archbishopric  and  five  bishoprics.2 
Marsh  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  King 
himself  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Derry,  which  was  counted 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

And  now  I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to 
the  point  I  mentioned  in  my  first  lecture  on  King.  He 
has  been,  I  said,  the  subject  of  most  extraordinary 
mistakes.  For  instance,  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  poses  before  the  world  as  the  latest  and 

1  King  describes  his  course  of  action  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  this  time,  but  unfortunately  in  Latin  which 
cannot  be  construed.  However,  its  main  purport  is  fairly 
plain.  He  assembled  the  priests,  and  strongly  urged  them 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  Many 
of  them  were  convinced  by  his  arguments,  and  gave  similar 
advice  to  their  flocks.  A  few,  however,  stood  out,  thus 
depriving  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  laws:  "  et  ex 
eo  tempore,"  says  King,  "humane  cum  ipsis  agere  nee  ut 
memorem  iniuriam  quas  (Pquam)  ab  ipsis  tuli  mecum  statui. 
Unde  quaedam  mihi  incommoda  orta  sunt,  at  multa  animae 
meae  quies  et  non  levia  religionis  reformatae  momenta  inde 
contigerunt,"  etc. 

3  The  Archbishopric  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishoprics  of  Clon- 
fert,  Elphin,  Clogher,  Derry  and  Waterford.  Mant,  History 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Union, 
London,  1840,  p.  6  sqq.  See  above,  p.  93.  Curiously  enough, 
King  counts  only  four  vacant  bishoprics,  omitting  Waterford. 
There  is,  in  fact,  some  uncertainty  about  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Bishop  Gore  of  Waterford.  His  successor  was  not 
appointed  till  July  1691. 
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most  exact  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  persons  dealt 
with  in  its  pages.  King  has  a  considerable  article 
allotted  to  him,  written  by  a  Scotchman,  as  if  there 
were  no  Irish  authors  competent  to  tell  his  story ;  and 
in  that  article  we  are  practically  informed1  that  episcopal 
consecration  had  ceased  at  this  period  in  the  Irish 
Church,  for  it  states  that  Bishop  William  King  insisted 
upon  being  consecrated  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
impropriation  of  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  though 
how  this  novel  course  of  procedure — consecration 

1  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  xxxi.  165.  "The  appropriations  and 
impropriations  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  the  diocese  were 
very  numerous,  and  King  at  once  recognised  how  formidable 
an  obstacle  these  would  present  to  any  attempt  at  reformation. 
In  order  the  better  to  assert  his  authority  in  the  matter,  he 
therefore  insisted  on  being  consecrated  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  who  alone  appropriated  twenty- 
seven  parishes.  .  .  .  The  Dean  and  Chapter  refused  to  comply. 
King  held  a  visitation,  and  in  their  absence  pronounced 
sentence  of  contumacy  against  them,"  etc.,  etc.  The  whole 
passage  is  so  inconsequent  as  it  stands  that  one  is  almost 
obliged  to  suppose  that  "insisted  on  being  consecrated"  is 
a  lapsus  calami.  The  writer,  in  fact,  evidently  bases  his 
statement  on  a  book  which  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  sequel,  An  Account  of  the  Innovations,  in  which  we  find 
the  statement  (p.  i)  that  "the  Archbishop,  after  his  Patent 
was  pass'd,  demanded  of  the  Dean  to  call  a  Chapter,  and  to 
Enthrone  him  ;  the  First  of  which  was  never  done  at  the  Com 
mand  of  any  Archbishop  ;  and  for  the  Second,  the  Custom 
and  Usage  were  to  the  contrary  from  Time  immemorial." 
Substitute  "enthroned"  for  "consecrated"  in  the  Dictionary, 
and  the  whole  transaction  becomes  intelligible.  The  Christ 
Church  Chapter  was  guilty  of  many  abuses  in  connexion  with 
their  appropriations.  The  only  way  in  which  the  Archbishop 
could  put  an  end  to  these  abuses  was  by  asserting  his  juris 
diction  over  the  Cathedral.  This  he  d'id  by  commanding 
that  a  Chapter  should  be  summoned,  and  that  he  should  be 
enthroned  in  Christ  Church.  He  thus  departed  from  the 
practice  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  been  enthroned  in 
St.  Patrick's,  and  had  left  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  to  his 
own  devices. 
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of  a  bishop  not  by  other  bishops,  but  by  a  dean  and 
his  fellow-presbyters — a  course  of  action  unknown 
to  the  whole  Christian  Church  since  the  time  of  the 
Evangelist  St.  Mark  and  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church 
of  Alexandria l — how  this  course  would  conduce  to  put 
an  end  to  impropriations  I  cannot  explain. 

But,  indeed,  Bishop  King's  consecration  has  always 
been  a  subject  of  more  or  less  grave  mistakes.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  a  Scotchman  writing  the  life  of  an 
Irish  prelate  should  make  this  mistake,  when  the  picture 
of  this  great  Irishman  in  the  very  palace  of  his  successor 
in  office  should  perpetuate  and  suggest  a  similar  mistake. 
The  picture  of  Archbishop  King  in  the  Dublin  palace  in 
St.  Stephen's  Green  has,  or  at  least  had  till  two  years 
ago,  a  similar  mistake,  to  which,  perhaps,  is  due 
the  ridiculous  error  perpetrated  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  There,  in  what  ought  to  be  the 
home  of  exact  truth  concerning  the  Dublin  succession, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  his  successors,  there  is  the  state 
ment  at  the  foot  of  his  portrait  that  King  was  con 
secrated  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1703,  though 
he  had  been  for  the  previous  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
acting  as  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  therefore,  if  this  state 
ment  were  true,  must  have  been  doing  so  without  any 
episcopal  consecration  at  all.2 

Certainly  if  the   Tablet  newspaper  had   known  last 

1  See  Lightfoot,  Philipfiians,  p.  230  sqq.,  where  the  state 
ment  of  Eutychius,  that  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  in 
early  times  consecratedbythe  college  of  presbyters,  is  accepted. 
But    Gore's   remarks    on  the  Alexandrian   episcopate    {The 
Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  pp.  138  sqq.,  357  sqq.) 
have  much  weight  on  the  other  side. 

2  This  error  is  not  confined  to  the  portrait  of  King.    In  every 
case  in  the  Dublin  Palace  portraits  the  date  of  accession  to 
the  Archiepiscopal  see  is  given  as  the  date  of  "  consecration," 
though  in  every  instance  but  one  the  Archbishop  was  translated 
to  Dublin  from  another  diocese. 
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year  of  this  fact,  it  could  have  made  a  good  point  in 
the  controversy  concerning  Anglican  Orders.     It  could 
have   pointed   to  an   authoritative    confession   that  the 
Irish   Church,  at  least  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  did 
not  consider  episcopal  consecration  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  episcopal  functions ;  though,  as  I  shall  now 
show  you,  this  would  be  utterly  untrue.    In  the  matter  of 
consecration  and  ordination,  the  Anglican  Communion, 
using  that  word  in  its  widest  sense,  has  always  been 
most  tenacious  of  the  Anglican   tradition   of  greatest 
carefulness  in  the  retention  and  use  of  ancient  forms. 
No  matter  what  were  the  private  opinions  of  individuals 
as  touching  the  spiritual  value  of  these  forms,  whether 
they  were  High  Churchmen   or  Low  Churchmen,  they 
have   always   rigidly  and  accurately   followed   ancient 
precedents;    and   you    may   with   confidence    at  once 
reject  any  evidence,  no  matter  how  apparently  authori 
tative,  like  that  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
or  the   picture  in  the  Dublin  Palace,  which  seems  to 
contradict  this  general  principle.     This  principle  holds 
good  in  every  department  of  our  national  life.     We  are 
intensely  and  even  narrowly  conservative,  specially  in 
law  and  theology.    The  ceremonial  and  ritual  of  our  law 
courts  are  regulated  by  rigid  and  strict  precedent,  and 
our  ecclesiastical  ceremonial  is  ruled  by  the  same  per 
vasive  influence.     If  you  are  inquiring  about  the  matter 
of  a  consecration,  therefore,  and  if  an  objection  is  raised 
implying  that  the  customs  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
not  observed,  you  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  production  of  the  actual  registers  which  were 
made  at  the  time,  or  of  documents  equally  authoritative  ; 
while  as  for  the  appeal  to  the  private  opinions  of  the 
consecrators  as  to  the  precise  value  of  the  acts  they 
were  engaged  in — as  for  instance  the  appeal  made  by 
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our  Roman  friends  to  the  private  opinions  of  Cranmer 
or  Barlow  about  the  value  of  consecration — it  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  from  an  historical  point 
of  view.  Now  see  how  this  matter  stands  about  King. 
The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  tells  us  King  was 
consecrated  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church. 
The  picture  in  the  Dublin  Archiepiscopal  Palace  tells 
us  that  King  was  not  consecrated  till  he  came  to  be 
made  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  but  when  we  turn  to  his 
own  Autobiography,  written  by  his  own  hand,  he  tells 
us  that  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Derry  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity1  on  January 
25th,  1691,  by  Francis  Marsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
assisted  by  Anthony  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath  2 ;  and 
when  we  turn  to  Marsh's  Diary  we  read  under  the  date 
of  January  2 5th,  1691,  the  following  conclusive  words, 
"This  day  Dr.  King,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Bishop 
elect  of  Derry,  was  consecrated  at  Christchurch  in 
Dublin."  And  then  Marsh,  in  his  usual  style,  follows 
with  a  devout  prayer :  "  Oh  do  Thou  enable  him  to 
promote  Thy  glory  in  the  salvation  of  souls."  This 
illustration  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  put  an  end 
to  vain  talk  concerning  imaginary  irregularities  which 
opponents  at  times  allege  to  have  happened  at  the 
Reformation  epoch  in  various  cases  both  in  England 

1  That   is,  what  is   now   usually  known  as  Christ   Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin:    properly   speaking  "the  Christchurch." 
For  an  explanation  of  this  name  see  a  short  but  extremely 
interesting  paper,    by   Mr.    Thomas   Drew,    in   the   Builder 
for  January   nth,    1894,   reprinted    in   the   Jozirnal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  5th  ser.,  vol.  iv. 
P-  73- 

2  It  is  curious  that  King  names  only  these  two.    It  is  known 
from  the  official  records  that  the  Bishops  of  Kildare  (William 
Moreton,  who  held  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church   in  com- 
mendam),  Killaloe  (John  Roan),  and  Ferns  (Narcissus  Marsh), 
also  took  part  in  the  consecration. 
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and  Ireland,  as,  for  instance,  in  connexion  with  Barlow 
and  Parker  in  England,  and  with  Lancaster :  and  others 
in  Ireland.  There  is  no  nation  and  no  Church  which 
has  been  so  careful  of  ancient  canonical  rules  and 
practice  as  the  English  nation  and  the  Anglican  com 
munion  ;  though  individuals  have  not  been  equally 
careful  as  to  recording  what  they  have  done.  But, 
indeed,  can  we  wonder  at  these  mistakes,  when  I  read 
in  this  day's  Daily  Express  that  the  Public  Orator  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  has  within  the  last  week 
fallen  into  the  same  mistake  about  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  described  a  prelate  consecrated  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  as  "  the  lately  consecrated  Arch 
bishop  " — "  Archiepiscopum  nuper  consecratum," 2  and 
this  in  Cambridge,  the  chosen  home  of  exact  science 
and  accuracy,  which  looks  down  with  a  smile  of  com 
passionate  pity  upon  us  poor  blundering  Irishmen  ?  I 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this  point,  because, 
as  you  will  readily  see,  it  is  under  present  circumstances 
of  great  and  far-reaching  importance. 

Bishop  King  having  been  consecrated,  went  down  to 

1  See,  for  example,  E.  E.  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican 
Ordinations  Discussed,  London,  1873,  p.  81  sq.,  where  it  is 
argued  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Jewell  to  Archbishop  Parker,  with 
reference  to  Lancaster,  who  had  been  designated  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  "  that  both  Parker  and  Jewell  maintained  the 
doctrine  that  election  and  appointment  is  sufficient  to  confer 
the  priesthood  or  episcopate,  without  ordination  or  consecra 
tion."     The  inference  is  certainly  precarious.     See  a  paper 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Olden  on  the  Continuity  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,   in    the   Proceedings    of  the   Church    of  Ireland 
Conference  1894,  p.  80. 

2  It  is  stated  in  the  Daily  Express  (Nov.  25th,   1897)  tnat 
"consecratum"  was  subsequently  altered  to  "  constitutum." 
The  latter  word  appears  in  the  report  of  the  speech — which 
was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  on  Archbishop  Temple — in  the  Guardian  ®i  Nov.  i7th, 
1897. 
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his  diocese  in  about  six  weeks,  and  seems  to  have 
found  it  in  a  very  lamentable  condition,  spiritual  and 
temporal.  His  Autobiography  is  charmingly  interesting 
at  this  point,  and  supplies  just  what  I  have  often  longed 
for,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  by  an  eye-witness  of  the 
actual  state  of  Ireland  immediately  after  the  siege  of 
Derry  in  1689,  and  the  campaign  of  1690—1.  I  shall 
simply  now  transcribe  the  very  words  of  Bishop  King, 
so  that  you  may  not  ascribe  to  my  imagination  the 
details  which  he  gives.  "  In  the  month  of  March,"  he 
says,  "  I  went  to  Derry  and  took  in  hand  with  the 
greatest  possible  diligence  to  organise  the  see,  which 
was  then  in  a  very  disorderly  and  neglected  state.  I 
found  the  land  nearly  desolate  ;  the  country  residences 
and  the  houses  burnt.  Having  made  inquiry  I  found 
that  before  the  disturbances  there  were  in  the  Diocese 
of  Derry  250,000  head  of  cattle.  After  the  siege  of 
Derry  was  raised  there  remained  about  300.  Out  of 
460,000  horses,  two  remained,  lame  and  wounded,  with 
seven  sheep  and  two  pigs.  None  of  the  poultry  were 
left.  From  which  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  the 
state  of  that  province  was  wretched.  In  the  absence 
of  animals  the  grass  and  herbage  had  wonderfully 
increased.  Fire  being  accidentally  cast  into  it  when  it 
was  dry,  great  tracts  of  land  were  burnt,  so  that  the 
same  fire  spread  through  eighteen  miles,  and  wandered 
over  nearly  all  the  neighbouring  regions."  The  fire 
which  the  Bishop  thus  describes,  seems  to  have  quite 
equalled  one  of  the  forest  fires  of  America  we  at  times 
read  of.  The  Irish  who  were  attached  to  or  had 
followed  the  army  of  King  James  seem  to  have  sown 
large  quantities  of  corn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
camp  during  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  when  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  they  left  the  crops  to  grow  ripe,  while 
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there  was  no  person  to  gather  them.1  This  was  one 
abundant  source  of  supply  for  the  fire ;  but  there  was 
another  very  natural  source  of  supply.  Ireland  was 
once  covered  with  forests.  A  very  few  years  of  neglect 
would  bring  back  these  forests  again.  I  have  often 
noticed  in  my  own  garden  that  a  single  summer  would 
cover  it,  if  neglected,  with  a  fine  crop  of  young  trees, 
which  two  or  three  years  would  turn  into  a  forest. 
These  young  '.trees,  thus  self-sown,  formed  another 
natural  supply  of  fuel  for  this  vast  forest  fire  which 
wasted  Derry  diocese  in  the  summer  of  1691.  Bishop 
King  applied  himself  with  great  energy  to  restore  the 
waste  places,  specially  as  far  as  spiritual  things  were 
concerned.  He  found,  of  course,  the  clergy  in  a  very 
poor  way ;  their  parishes  and  lands  all  wasted,  and 
their  churches  in  ruins.  He  rebuilt  seven  churches  at 
once,  which  were  total  ruins,  and  repaired  all  the  other 
churches  in  the  diocese ;  insisted  on  the  immediate 
performance  of  divine  service,  the  reopening  of  schools, 
and  the  restoration  of  all  spiritual  work ;  assisting  the 
distressed  clergy  most  generously  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
— for  this  must  be  said  of  King,  that  though  he  was 
litigious  and  very  severe  and  strict  in  requiring  the 
fulfilment  of  all  legal  obligations,  he  was  profuse  in  his 
generosity  and  utterly  regardless  of  money.  But  he 
was  much  troubled  about  the  religious  state  of  his 
diocese  on  one  point  especially.  It  was  overspread 
with  dissent,  especially  of  that  stern  Calvinistic  type 

1  King  in  his  Autobiography  mentions  this  fact,  but  he  does 
not  connect  it  with  the  fire.  "The  crops,"  he  says,  "were 
green,  and  incapable  of  catching  fire."  The  crops  sown  by 
the  Irish  in  King  James'  army,  he  tells  us,  were  the  means  of 
saving  the  residents  in  the  district  from  famine.  What  was 
not  used  for  food  was  exchanged  for  cattle,  etc.,  some  of  which 
were  brought  from  Scotland. 
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from  whose  oppression  in  Scotland  his  father  and  his 
family  had  fled  half  a  century  earlier.  He  longed 
earnestly  for  a  union  amongst  all  the  Reformed,  and 
he  specially  felt  the  humiliated  position  that  Churchmen 
occupied  in  Berry  diocese  at  that  time,  apologising  for 
their  rites  and  ceremonies  and  Church  government,  and 
for  their  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  if  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said  for  them,  but  that  they  were  man- 
made  worship,  devised  like  the  ceremonies  and  worship 
of  Jeroboam's  priests  out  of  their  own  hearts,  while 
Churchmen  themselves  seemed  to  think  that  the  Non 
conformist  practices  were  far  more  conformable  to  the 
word  of  God  l :  ideas,  indeed,  which  are  not  and  were 
not  confined  to  the  diocese  of  Derry,  but  are  just  as 
widespread  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  in  this  year  of 
grace  1897. 

Bishop  King  was  specially  grieved  with  the  great 
neglect  which  he  found  prevalent  as  to  the  admini 
stration  of  the  Sacraments,  specially  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  a  neglect  which,  as  he  points  out,2  prevailed 
in  England  during  the  Commonwealth  as  the  result  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Westminster  Directory,  which  had 
turned  religion  into  a  mere  matter  of  sermons  and  a 
perpetual  course  of  preaching.  He  composed  and 
published  therefore,  A  Discourse  Concerning  the  In 
ventions  of  Men  in  the  Worship  of  God,  which  seems 
to  have  caused  a  great  commotion  among  the  Derry 
Nonconformists,  inasmuch  as  it  turned  their  own  fire 
which  they  had  been  wont  to  exercise  upon  the  Church 
men  back  upon  themselves.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  taunt  the  Conformists  with  the  charge  that  theirs 

1  Mant,  p.  70. 

2  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  Discourse  concerning  the 
Inventions  of  Men,  chap.  v.  sec.  3  (ed.  1694,  p.  159  sqq.). 
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was  a  mere  man-made  service,  and  here  were  they 
charged  home  with  the  same  accusation.  They  were 
wont  to  boast  themselves  of  a  service  derived  im 
mediately  from  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  here, 
on  the  contrary,  they  found  themselves  charged  with 
bringing  the  "  Inventions  of  man  into  the  worship  of 
God."  Let  me  give  you  an  account  of  this  book  and 
an  analysis  of  its  argument ;  for  it  caused  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more  a  long  and  bitter  controversy 
throughout  the  Christian  world  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  This  very  first  edition  l  of  that  book 
lies  before  me  as  I  write  these  words,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  a  better  written  or  more  ably  argued  book 
could  not  be  produced  to-day,  and  I  think  the  clergy 
of  Derry  could  not  do  better,  two  hundred  years  after 
its  publication,  than  hark  back  and  preach  a  course  of 
sermons  based  on  the  plain  word  of  God,  setting  forth 
and  repeating  Bishop  King's  argument  in  this  Discourse 
on  the  Inventions  of  Men  in  the  Worship  of  God. 
There  are  five  great  divisions  in  this  discourse,  in  which 
Bishop  King  examines  the  rules  for  public  worship, 
(i.)  as  regards  Praise,  (ii.)  as  regards  Prayer,  (iii.)  as 
regards  Hearing,  (iv.)  as  regards  Bodily  Worship  and 
Kneeling  at  the  Communion,  (v.)  as  regards  the  Holy 
Communion  and  the  frequency  of  its  celebration  ;  on 
all  of  which  points  he  demonstrates,  by  plain  and  simple 
arguments  from  the  English  Bible  alone,  that  the  Church 
practice  was  the  Divine  rule,  while  the  Dissenters' 
practice  was  simply  the  inventions  of  man  in  the 
worship  of  the  Almighty. 

This  work  is  well  worth  reading,  for  you  will  find  it 

1  Published  in  1694.  Jt  is  interesting  to  find  that  an  edition 
of  Bishop  King's  book  appeared  in  Scotland  in  1713.  There 
is  a  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 
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simply  a  popular  exposition  of  the  argument  of  Hooker's 
great  work  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  that  in 
a  far  more  taking  manner  than  Hooker  uses,  for  I  do 
not  think  I  am  going  too  far  when  I  say  that  far  more 
clergymen  praise  Hooker  than  ever  read  him,  and  as 
for  using  his  arguments  in  sermons  or  reproducing  his 
words  in  their  public  discourses,  the  style  of  Hooker's 
English  is  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  course.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  Bishop  King  boiled  down  Hooker 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Derry,  and  I  think  that 
no  Derry  or  Dublin  clergyman  could  even  yet  give 
better,  sounder  or  more  seasonable  food  to  his  people 
than  that  with  which  half  a  dozen  sermons  embodying 
the  arguments  of  Bishop  King  would  furnish  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  chapter  of  King's  book 
will  be  found  to  be  the  fifth,  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Communion ;  where  the  Bishop  shows 
Weekly  Communion  to  be  the  law  of  Scripture,  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  and  the  intention  of  the 
Anglican  Church. 

A  fierce  controversy  at  once  broke  out.  Two 
Presbyterian  ministers,  Mr.  Boyse  and  Mr.  Craighead,1 

1  Craighead' s  reply  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1694, 
with  the  title,  An  Answer  to  a  late  Book,  Intituled,  a 
Discourse,  etc.,  wherein  the  Author's  arguments  against 
the  Manner  of  Public  Worship  performed  by  Protestant 
Dissenters  are  Examined,  etc.,  by  Robert  Craghead, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel.  According  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Advocates'  Library  (s.v.  Craghead),  it  appears  to  have  been 
followed  two  years  later  by  A  modest  Apology  occasioned  by 
the  Importunity  of  the  Bishop  of  Derrie,  etc.,  printed  in 
Glasgow.  The  latter  was  a  reply  to  the  Second  Admonition. 
All  the  writings  of  Craighead  mentioned  in  the  Advocates' 
and  British  Museum  Catalogues  were  published  in  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow;  but  he  was  a  Derry  Minister.  See  Reid's 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  (Killen' 's 
edition),  vol.  ii.  p.  430.  Boyse's  answer  is  entitled  Remarks  on 
a  late  Discourse  of  William  King,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry ; 
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attempted  a  reply,  but  without  much  success,  while  the 
Bishop  followed  up  his  argument  by  an  Admonition, 
and  then  by  a  Second  Admonition,  to  the  Dissenting 
Inhabitants  of  the  Diocese  of  Derry  concerning 
Mr.  Boyse's  discourse,  which  admonitions  are  both 
full  of  the  most  interesting  details  concerning  the 
religious  life  and  work  of  Derry  about  1690.  In  his 
Second  Admonition,  for  instance,  printed  in  1695,  he  is 
contrasting  the  practice  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
about  the  Holy  Communion,  and  shows  that  Dr.  George 
Walker  kept  up  constant  celebrations  in  the  Cathedral 
during  the  siege,  that  when  wine  became  scarce  he 
received  a  special  portion  for  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  declared  he  would  eke  it  out  by  mixing  with  water 
sooner  than  for  want  of  it  cease  from  celebrations,1 
with  which  he  contrasts  the  neglect  into  which  the 
Holy  Communion  had  fallen  among  the  Dissenters,  who 
had  substituted  sermons  for  the  Sacrament  appointed 
by  God  Himself.  But  I  must  leave  you  to  make 
acquaintance  with  these  famous  treatises  for  your 
selves,  merely  assuring  you  that  you  will  gain  profit 

concerning,  etc.,  by  J.  Boyse,  Dublin,  1694.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  appeared  the  second  edition  of  King's  Discourse, 
together  with  an  Admonition  to  the  Dissenting  Inhabitants  of 
the  Diocese  of  Derry,  concerning  Mr.  J.  Boyse's  Remarks, 
etc.  The  Ad-monition  was  also  printed  separately.  Boyse 
rejoined  in  A  Vindication  of  the  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of 
Derry^s  Discourse  about  Human  Inventions,  from,  what  is 
objected  against  them  in  the  Admonition  annext  to  the 
Second  Edition  of  that  Discourse,  Dublin,  1695,  a  treatise 
which  called  forth  King's  Second  Admonition  to  the  Dissent 
ing  Inhabitants,  etc.,  in  the  following  year.  Boyse  was  in 
1716,  if  not  when  he  wrote  against  King,  a  Dublin  minister. 
See  Mant,  p.  323,  and  the  Collected  Works  of  J.  Boyse  of 
Dublin,  London,  1728. 

1  Second  Admonition,  p.  17,  where  it  is  added  :  "  Besides 
the  publick  Administration,  it  was  frequently  Administred  to 
the  sick." 
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and  instruction   by  a  careful  and  studious   perusal  of 
them. 

There  remain  just  two  lectures  for  this  term  :  that 
for  Monday  next  will  deal,  as  I  have  promised,  with 
the  history,  nature  and  contents  of  the  library  founded 
by  Primate  Marsh ;  and  that  for  this  day  week  will  be 
a  purely  archaeological  one,  as  a  type  and  example  to 
show  you  how  you  may  work  up  the  local  history  of 
your  own  parishes.  I  must  therefore  postpone  any 
thing  more  about  Archbishop  King  and  his  celebrated 
philosophical  and  theological  writings  till  the  opening 
lectures  of  Hilary  term,  in  the  month  of  February,  iSg8.1 

1  The  order  here  indicated  has  been  departed  from  in  the 
present  volume,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  lecture  on  Marsh's 
Library  is  our  sixth,  while  the  "  purely  archaeological "  lecture 
— which  in  fact  developed  into  two— is  reserved  for  the  end  of 
the  series. 


LECTURE   X 

WILLIAM  KING  AND   THE  CHAPTER    OF 
CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL 

LAST  term  I  tried  to  make  you  interested  in  a 
period  of  Church  history  which  is  one  of  the 
darkest  and  least  known  of  all  those  which  occupy  our 
annals.  And  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  such.  But  people 
have  somehow  got  the  notion  into  their  heads  that  the 
seventeenth,  and  above  all  the  eighteenth,  century  was 
an  uninteresting  and  a  dull  time,  and  therefore  they 
make  no  attempt  to  vivify  for  themselves  its  records 
and  understand  its  struggles  and  contests.  I  took  the 
lives  of  three  prominent  divines,  Lingard,  Marsh,  and 
King,  and  I  trust  you  found  they  were  not  without 
some  living  interest  and  instruction.  I  propose  now 
to  continue  the  same  line  this  term.  First  I  shall 
complete  the  story  of  William  King,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  connexion  with  whom  I  shall  tell  you  a 
good  deal  about  Archbishop  Boulter,  Primate  of  Armagh. 
Then  I  shall  treat  of  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath,  and 
Stearne,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  I  shall  conclude  with 
the  story  of  a  presbyter,  Skelton,  rector  of  Fintona, 
which  will  introduce  us  to  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Church  and  of  this  College  between  1730  and  I77O.1 
I  begin,  then,  with  King.  I  brought  down  his  life 

1  The  lectures  on  Dopping,  Stearne,  and  Skelton  were  never 
written. 
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last  term  to  his  episcopate  at  Derry,  which  terminated, 
as  he  tells  us,1  in  March  1703*  It  was  then,  as  the 
picture  in  the  Dublin  Episcopal  Palace  declares,  that 
he  was  consecrated,  though  when  we  turn  to  his  own 
letters  for  information,  he  fixes  his  consecration  to 
St.  Paul's  Day,  January  25th,  1691,  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  before,3  and  tells  us 4  that  he  ever 
afterwards  took  that  apostle  as  his  model.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that  such  a  mistake  could  have  been 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  present  century  in  an 
official  document ;  but  the  simple  fact  is,  that  at  the 
time  when  this  mistake  was  perpetrated  scholarship 
and  research,  specially  in  our  region  of  Church  history, 
had  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  depths  in  the  Church  in 
England  and  Ireland  alike.  The  parochial  records  were 
kept  in  copy-books,  and  torn  up  from  time  to  time  to 
light  candles  or  pipes,  or  given  away  to  any  person  who 
liked  to  take  them.  The  policy  of  Walpole  in  Church 
matters  had  been  triumphant  for  more  than  a  century. 
Bishoprics  and  benefices  were  simply  used  as  bribes  to 
gain  political  support  for  the  ministry  of  the  day.  The 
last  way  on  earth  to  obtain  promotion  was  by  doing  a 
man's  spiritual  work  or  improving  his  gifts  of  ecclesi 
astical  knowledge  and  scholarship  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  in  an  age  of  Protestant  supremacy  we  had  arrived 

1  Not  in  the  Autobiography,  which  has  now  deserted  us,  but 
in  a  letter  written  a  month  before  his  death  in  1729.     Mant, 
p.  497. 

2  Narcissus  Marsh  was  translated  from  Dublin  to  Armagh 
February  loth,  1703.     King  was  immediately  elected  admini 
strator  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  vacant  see  by  the  Chapters  of 
the  Cathedrals,  and  was  appointed  Archbishop  by  Queen's 
letter  on  March  nth.     Mant,  pp.  130,  132. 

3  Mant,  op.  «'/.,  p.  497,  where,  curiously  enough,  the  dates 
are  given  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  in  which  the  Archbishop 
suggests  an  inscription  for  an  engraving  of  his  portrait. 

4  /£.,  p.  495. 
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at  a  state  of  ignorance  as  crass,  and  just  as  devoid  of 
spiritual  life  and  activity,  as  that  which  characterised 
the  Reformation  age  in  England  and  Ireland.  King's 
picture  telling  of  his  consecration  in  1703,  when  he 
moved  to  Dublin,  is  one  instance  of  this.  Here  is 
another.  William  King  was  succeeded  in  Derry  some 
fifteen  years  later  by  one  of  the  few  English  bishops 
who  were  ever  translated  from  England  to  Ireland. 
The  Irish  bishoprics  were  in  general  far  too  poor  and 
insecure  to  tempt  an  Englishman.  But  in  1715  Bishop 
Nicolson,  of  Carlisle,1  had  done  good  service  from  a 
military  point  of  view  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  which 
had  only  just  succeeded  in  weathering  the  rebellion  of 
that  date.  The  English  Government  wished  to  reward 
him.2  The  richest  bishopric  of  Ireland  most  opportunely 
fell  vacant  at  that  moment,3  and  Nicolson  was  at  once 
translated  to  Derry  from  Carlisle,  for  which  he  had 
been  consecrated  more  than  ten  years  before.  Bishop 
Nicolson's  letters  were  published  in  1809,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  celebrated  antiquary  of  that  time,  Mr. 
John  Nichols ;  and  yet  Nichols  duly  informs  us  twice 
in  the  course  of  two  thin  volumes  that  Bishop  Nicolson 
was  reconsecrated  on  his  translation  to  Derry.4  This 
is  only  a  specimen  of  the  gross  ignorance  which  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  last  century  diffused  through 
out  every  rank  of  the  clergy  and  laity  alike.  Archbishop 
King  was,  however,  a  specimen  of  the  higher  type  of 

1  For  an  account  of  him  see  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,y\\.  55  sqq. 

3  See  Nichols'  Letters  on    Various  Subjects  .  .  .  to  and 
from  William  Nicolson,  D.D.,  1809,  v°l-  "•  P-  45 1- 

*  By  the  death  of  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe  on  Feb.  27,  1717-18. 
Cotton,  Fasti,  iii.  322. 

4  Nichols, ,o£.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  xii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  474.     The  date 
which  he  gives  as  that   of  Nicolson's  consecration  (May  2, 
1718)  is  really  the  date  of  his  letters  patent  for  the  see  of 
Derry.     Cotton,  Fasti,  iii.  323. 
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prelate  produced  in  this  Church  under  an  earlier  and 
better  system.  His  rule,  nevertheless,  as  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  became  notorious  for  a  prolonged  litigation, 
which  the  interval  of  well-nigh  two  centuries  has  not 
yet  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  the  traces  of  which  have 
come  to  light  even  in  our  own  times.  A  full  exposition 
of  this  subject  will  be  seen  to  bring  us  into  contact  with 
very  modern  times  and  subjects.  Let  us  hear  then  the 
true  story  of  the  great  quarrel  between  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  made 
a  tremendous  sensation  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
not  merely  in  Dublin,  but  all  over  England  and  Ireland.1 

William  King  was  translated  to  Dublin  in  the  spring 
of  1703.  At  that  time  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and 
Bishop  of  Kildare  was  William  Moreton,  an  Englishman, 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  who  had  occupied  Kildare  see 
from  the  year  i682,2  and  was,  of  course,  a  strong  Tory 
of  the  time  of  King  Charles  II.  The  feeling  at  the 
time  of  King's  translation  ran  very  high  between  men 
like  Moreton,  who  belonged  to  the  old  High  Church 
party,  holding  to  the  principles  of  non-resistance,  and 
men  like  King,  who  supported  King  William  III. — the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Political  Liberals  of  those  distant 
times.  You  can  have  no  idea  now  of  the  fury  and 
bitterness  with  which  this  quarrel  raged  here  in  Dublin 
and  throughout  England  in  every  department  of  life. 

If  you  were  to  search  the  papers,  pamphlets,  and 
manuscripts  of  Marsh's  library,  or  the  Records  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  which  Sir  John  Gilbert  is  steadily 
publishing  in  massive  octavo  volumes  at  the  expense  of 
that  well-abused  body,3  you  would  be  surprised  to  find 

1  Mant,  p.  171. 

-  Cotton,  Fasti,  ii.  234. 

3  Calendar  of  A  ncicnt  Records  of  Dublin  in  the  possession 
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how  acute  and  fierce  were  the  feelings  thus  roused  for 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  last  century  by  that  quarrel 
between  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  A  Lord  Mayor  could 
not  be  elected  here  in  Dublin,  a  contractor  for  the 
Dublin  Corporation  could  not  be  chosen,  without  the 
question  being  raised.  You  will,  in  fact,  have  to  come 
down  to  our  own  days,  when  the  great  question  of 
Unionist  and  Nationalist,  of  Parnellite  and  Anti- 
Parnellite  is  thus  discussed,  to  find  a  parallel  to  the 
keen  feelings  roused  between  these  two  parties  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  George  I. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  heat 
which  this  question  generated.  If  you  will  take  up  Sir 
John  Gilbert's  volumes  of  Dublin  Corporation  Records 
you  will  find  the  question  of  Sir  SamueLCooke's  election 
to  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  year  1712  or  1/13, 
rousing  the  bitterest  feelings.1  I  could  show  you  in 
Marsh's  Library  the  written  minutes  of  the  discussion 
in  the  Privy  Council  about  that  question  of  Cooke's 
election,  taken  down  by  Archbishop  King  himself; 
and  there  you  will  find  that  the  opposition  to  Sir 
Samuel  Cooke,  a  leading  Dublin  brewer  of  that  day, 
who  lived  in  St.  James's  Street  and  at  St.  Katherine's, 
a  well-known  mansion  near  Lucan,2  was  entirely  due  to 

of  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  that  City,  by  Sir  J.  T. 
Gilbert.  Not  long  before  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  the  seventh  volume  of  the  series  appeared,  bringing 
the  record  up  to  November  1730.  It  is  understood  that  the 
publication  will  be  continued  under  the  editorship  of  Lady 
Gilbert. 

1  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Calendar  of  Ancient  Records  of  Dublin, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  455,  506  sqq.,  vol.  vii.  p.  521  sqq.  Cooke  was  Lord 
Mayor  for  1712-13,  and  persisted  in  retaining  his  office  during 
the  following  year  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Corporation  to 
displace  him. 

-  On  September  4th,  1689,  Tyrconnell  issued  a  proclamation 
fixing  the  number  of  horses  which  each  of  the  Dublin  brewers 
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Cooke's  Jacobite  principles,  which  were  opposed  by  the 
Whig  or  Protestant  majority  of  the  Corporation  of  that 
day,  who  feared  his  opposition  to  the  Hanoverian  family, 
on  whom  all  their  hopes  depended.1  Perhaps  it  will 
show  you  how  interesting  for  our  modern  times  are 
these  old  investigations,  when  I  tell  you  that  Sir  Samuel 
Cooke  was  the  ancestor  of  the  well-known  Kildare 
Churchman,  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke-Trench,  of  Sallins, 
who  still  possesses  the  mansion  of  St.  Katherine's  and 
the  rest  of  the  property  of  this  Dublin  Alderman  who 

might  possess.  Among  the  rest,  Samuel  Cooke,  of  St. 
Katherine's,  is  allowed  to  have  four.  Gilbert,  Records  of 
Dublin,  vol.  v.  p.  618.  Ten  years  later  "  Samuel  Cooke  of 
the  City  of  Dublin,  Brewer,"  leased  from  the  Corporation 
"  the  piece  of  ground  at  the  end  of  St.  James'  Street,  between 
the  road  to  Bowbridge  and  the  road  to  Kilmainham,"  not 
far  from  the  place  where  Guinness' s  Brewery  now  stands. 
The  original  indenture  is  still  preserved  among  the  muniments 
of  the  Dublin  Corporation  (McEvoy's  Catalogue,  p.  247, 
No.  684).  An  interesting  volume  of  Irish  Pamphlets  in  the 
Trinity  College  Library  (Press  A.  7.  4)  contains  two  elegies 
"  on  the  Universally  Lamented  Death  of  the  Right  Honour 
able  Sir  Samule  Cook  .  .  .  who  departed  This  Life  at  his 
dwelling  House  in  St.  James's  Street,  Yesterday  being  Sunday 
the  27th  of  this  Instant  August  1726  who  kept  the  Rod  for 
two  Years  together."  The  second  elegy  calls  him  a  knight, 
and  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  "Sunday  the  28th  of  this 
Inst.  August."  The  latter  is  correct,  the  Sunday  letter  for 
1726  being  B. 

1  The  documents  relating  to  the  election  of  Sir  Samuel 
Cooke  are  collected  in  the  volume  marked  V  3.  i.  29  in 
Marsh's  Library,  ff.  48-63  :  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council, 
referred  to  in  the  text,  beginning  at  p.  58.  I  cannot  find  in 
them  direct  evidence  for  Cooke's  Jacobite  leanings.  But  in 
the  middle  of  this  collection  (f.  53)  there  is  a  paper  in  King's 
handwriting,  headed,  "  Archbishop  King's  protest  concerning 
Loyd  the  printer,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Lloyd  "by  his 
own  confession  was  concerned  in  the  assassination  plot  against 
King  William,"  and  that  his  "  letters  seem  generally  favour 
able  to  the  interest  of  the  pretender,"  etc.  This  autograph 
has  possibly  some  connexion  with  the  affair  of  Cooke.  That 
he  was  supposed  to  have  Jacobite  tendencies  is  certain: 
Pooke-Trench,  Trench  Memoir,  p.  69, 
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created  this  tremendous  row  during  the  later  years  of 
Queen  Anne.1 

But  the  question  of  Jacobite  or  Williamite,  Whig  or 
Tory,  was  not  confined  to  the  election  of  Lord  Mayor. 
It  entered  into  every  transaction  of  life  here  in  Dublin. 
I  have  the  original  documents  which  show  this.  For 
instance,  as  soon  as  George  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
his  supporters  in  Dublin  proceeded  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  their  opponents  from  every  position  of  trust 
or  emolument ;  just  as  in  some  counties  here  in  Ireland, 
though  a  succession  of  office-holders  under  the  present 
grand  jury  system  has  kept  alive  the  old  traditions 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  yet  I  venture 
to  prophesy  that  not  one  of  that  succession  will  survive 
in  ten  years  from  this  time  under  the  County  Councils 
of  the  future.  And  the  successful  party  in  Dublin  then 
acted  like  all  successful  parties,  they  forthwith  began  to 
fall  out  among  themselves  and  to  quarrel  over  the  spoils. 
And  I  could  show  you  the  proofs  of  this  in  the  original 
papers  and  petitions  telling  of  a  fight  between  Jeremiah 
Pepyat,  Citizen  and  Stationer,  and  Nicholas  King, 
Citizen  and  Stationer,  both  claiming  to  be  Printers  and 
Stationers  to  the  King  and  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  as 
a  reward  for  their  labours  and  sufferings  endured  under 

1  The  Samuel  Cooke  referred  to  in  the  text  was  a  knight, 
and  was  Sheriff  of  Dublin  in  1698,  Lord  Mayor  1712-14. 
His  second  son,  Samuel  (Sheriff,  Lord  Mayor,  and  M.P.),  was 
created  a  baronet.  He  married  Judith,  daughter  of  the  Very 
Reverend  John  Trench,  Dean  of  Raphoe.  Their  daughter 
Anne  Cooke  married  Walter  Weldon,  of  Rahinderry,  Queen's 
County.  Weldon's  son  Samuel  died  unmarried.  His  two 
daughters  married  respectively  the  Very  Reverend  Thomas 
Trench,  Dean  of  Kildare,  and  the  Honourable  John  Creighton. 
The  former  of  these  was  grandfather  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke- 
Trench,  the  latter  of  the  present  Karl  of  Erne.  See  A  Memoir 
of  the  Trench  Family,  compiled  by  T.  R.  F.  Cooke-Trench 
(privately  printed),  1897,  pp.  64-68. 
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the  late  Queen  Anne's  Government  on  account  of  their 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession.1  No  man  could  supply 
orthodox  paper,  or  pens  or  ink  suitable  for  the  corre 
spondence  of  sound  Protestant  corporators,  unless  he 
were  of  true  blue  Orange  and  Whig  principles.  The 
secret,  the  real  source,  of  all  the  quarrels  which  raged 
here  in  Dublin  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
was  the  struggle  between  the  Jacobite  and  the  Hano 
verian  party.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  I  should  look 
to  this  same  question  for  an  explanation  of  the  fierce 
quarrel,  the  prolonged  litigation,  between  Archbishop 
King  and  the  Christ  Church  Chapter  which  continued 
from  1704  to  1724. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  history  of  a  con 
temporary  struggle  which  went  on  in  an  English 
Cathedral  and  between  two  famous  English  dignitaries. 
I  have  already  in  this  lecture  mentioned  Bishop  Nicolson 
of  Carlisle  and  afterwards  of  Derry.  He  was  a  dis 
tinguished  historical  scholar,  and  we  owe  to  him  a  book 
called  the  Irish  Historical  Library,  giving  a  collected 
view  of  all  the  writers  and  all  the  works  dealing  with 
Irish  history.2  He  came  to  us  from  Carlisle,  where  he 
was  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  Whig  or  Williamite 
party.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1702. 
In  the  autumn  of  1704,  the  very  same  year  when  the 
contest  began  here  at  Christ  Church,  Dr.  Francis 

1  These  papers  may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  V  3.  i.  29,  if.  71-73 
in   Marsh's   Library,    Dublin.      They   consist   of    a  letter  to 
Archbishop  King  from  Jeremiah  Pepyat,  a  petition   of  the 
same  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  another  petition  in  answer 
to   this  from   Nicholas    King.      They  are   undated,  but  the 
petitions  are  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  held  the 
Viceroyalty  from  August  28th,  1721,  to  August  22nd,  1724. 

2  Nicolson  published  the  English  Historical  Library  in 
London,    1696-9,  the   Scottish   Historical  Library,   also   in 
London,  in  1702,  and  the  Irish  Historical  Library  in  Dublin 
in  1724. 
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Atterbury,  celebrated  as  a  Jacobite  leader  for  the 
following  thirty  years,  was  sent  by  Queen  Anne  to 
watch  Nicolson  as  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Carlisle,  the  very  same  name  and  dedication, 
you  will  observe,  as  that  of  our  own  Cathedral  in 
Dublin.  Atterbury  immediately  began  the  same  course 
towards  Nicolson  as  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in 
Dublin  observed  towards  Archbishop  King.1  The 
Bishops  in  both  cases  were  Whigs,  while  the  Deans  in 
both  cases  were  Tories.  Bishop  Nicolson  proposed  to 
visit  Atterbury  and  his  Chapter  in  Carlisle  Cathedral. 
Atterbury,  who  was  never  easy  unless  when  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  trouble,  immediately  protested  that 
Bishop  Nicolson  had  no  right  to  visit  Carlisle  Cathedral, 
and  that  the  Crown — Queen  Anne,  or  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Crown's  representative — and  not  the 
Bishop  was  the  real  visitor.  Both  Atterbury  and  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  wished  in  fact  to  vindicate  for 
their  Cathedrals  the  position  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
which,  according  to  its  foundation  charter,  dating  from 
Edward  the  Confessor,  claims  to  be  exclusively  a  Royal 
peculiar,  and  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.2 

We  are  better  judges  of  the  Dublin  contest  than  we 
are  of  that  in  Carlisle,  as  we  possess  several  copies  of 
the  Christ-Church  case  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College.3  These  pamphlets  are  most  interesting 
reading  for  any  one  disposed  to  investigate  the  inner 

1  Nichols,  Correspondence  of  Nicolson,  vol.  i.   p.  x.  sq., 
and  the  letters  from  1704  onwards. 

2  See  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  edd.  1817-1830, 
1846,  i.  268,  293,  sqq. 

3  There  are  three  pamphlets  in  the  T.C.D.  Library  professing 
to  state  the  case  for  Christ  Church.     But  only  one  of  these  is 
complete.      It  is   entitled  An  Account  of  the  Innovations 
Made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  both  in  respect  of  his 
entrance  on  the  Archbishoprick,  and  in  regard  of  the  Dean 
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social  and  religious  life  of  Dublin  during  that  distracted 
time.  They  do  not  leave  us  with  a  picture  of  Arch 
bishop  King  as  a  man  who  was  very  amiable  or  loving, 
nor  of  the  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  day  as 
happy,  contented,  pious  and  useful.  But  they  are  full 
of  details  which  show  how  different  the  Christ  Church 
of  that  day  was  from  the  Christ  Church  of  the  present. 
You  will  find  the  Christ  Church  statement  of  the  case 
catalogued  under  the  head  of  King  in  the  College 
Library,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  we  have  no  similar 
printed  statement  of  the  Archbishop's  side  of  the  case.1 
We  are  obliged,  then,  to  form  our  opinion  from  an 
ex-parte  and  one-sided  statement.  Still,  even  that  alone 
is  most  interesting  to  us  moderns. 

Thus  we  learn  from  the  statement  of  the  Chapter  that 
Christ  Church  claimed  at  that  day  to  be  called  "the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Dublin " 2 ;  that  the  Chaplains  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  always  preached  there  on  state-days 3 ; 
that  the  Dean  was  a  Dublin  potentate,  possessed,  like 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  of  secular  jurisdiction  within 
his  liberty  ;  that  the  liberty  of  Christ  Church  was  cut  off, 
like  that  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  by  bolts  and  bars  and  chains 
and  gates  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  even  could 
upon  an  emergency  be  closed  by  guards ;  that  when 
need  existed  the  Dean  could  call  upon  the  jury  or  array 
of  the  liberty  for  assistance,  and  that  the  Dean's  market, 
which  was  held  in  Fishamble  Street  and  that  neighbour 
hood,  was  much  disturbed  by  this  unseemly  contention 

and  Chapter  of  Christ-Church  (quarto,  London,  1704),  and 
is  the  eighth  pamphlet  in  the  volume,  P.  dd.  4.  The  other 
two  pamphlets  are  different  editions  of  parts  of  this  statement. 

1  See,  however,  below,  p.  225  note. 

2  An  Account  of  the  Innovations^  p.  8.     Compare  a  letter 
from  Primate  Marsh  to  Dr.  Smith,  given  in  Mant,  p.  170. 

3  /#.,  p.  17, 
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between  these  two  important  persons,  the  Dean  and 
Archbishop.1  I  was  informed  some  years  ago,  by  the 
present  Vice-Chancellor,  that  half  a  century  ago  he 
presided  on  one  occasion  for  a  friend  in  the  Court  of 
the  Dean's  Liberty,  then  popularly  called  the  Court 
of  the  Ivy  Bush,  which  court  used  to  be  held  in  quite 
an  al fresco  manner  in  a  room  in  Great  Britain  Street. 
My  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  the  architect  of  the 
present  Cathedral,  has  made  a  study  of  its  history,  which 
bears  fruit  in  his  annual  address.  He  would  find  many 
interesting  details  illustrating  its  present  state,  and  the 
many  relics  of  its  past  history  which  he  has  brought  to 
light,  in  this  statement  by  Bishop  Moreton  and  the 
Chapter  of  1704,  but  I  can  only  find  space  to  summarise 
the  course  of  the  litigation. 

The  Dean's  statement  represents  Archbishop  King  in 
no  very  lovely  light — as  harsh,  litigious,  overbearing 
and  tyrannical,  and  as  simply  repeating  here  in  Dublin 
the  course  pursued  by  him  in  Derry,  where  the  state 
ment  asserts  that  several  persons  had  been  killed  in 
a  riot  provoked  by  his  innovations.2  But  then,  when 
we  come  to  read  Archbishop  King's  own  statement  as 
printed  in  Mant's  History,  extracted  from  his  manuscript 
letters  in  the  College  Library,  we  find  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  accused  in  turn  of  ill-conduct  and  greed, 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  tithes  of  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  parishes,  and  making  no  provision 
whatsoever  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  many  of 

1  An  Account,  pp.  13,  16,  17. 

2  Id.,  p.   14.      Cf.  also   p.   21,  the  vague   statement  about 
"  the  cases  of  the  several  Deans  of  Derry,  too  lamentable 
to   be   publish'd,"   and  the    hint    on    p.  22   that   a   Dean    of 
Derry    had    been     excommunicated    by    him.     Some    refer 
ences    to    these    matters   are   found    in    King's    manuscript 
correspondence, 
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these  districts.1  The  litigation  was,  as  I  have  said, 
a  very  long  and  costly  one,  beginning  in  1704  and 
terminating  only  in  1724,  during  which  period  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  it  ranged  over  every  court  the 
litigants  could  possibly  reach,  beginning  with  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court  of  Dublin,  and  then  engaging  the  Irish 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  King's  Bench  in  both 
Ireland  and  England,  the  Court  of  Delegates  in  England, 
and  terminating,  after  various  fortunes,  with  the  English 
House  of  Lords. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  you  have  probably 
got  enough  of  this  topic  for  to-day,  and  I  shall 
therefore  postpone  till  Thursday  the  story  of  Arch 
bishop  King's  complete  victory  over  Christ  Church  in 
the  summer  of  1724. 

Verily,  as  one  looks  back  over  those  twenty  years  of 
contention,  we  read  a  striking  comment  on  the  words  of 
the  Wise  Man,  "The  beginning  of  strife  is  like  the 
letting  out  of  water,  therefore  leave  off  betimes." 

1  Letter  from  Archbishop  King  to  Archbishop  Wake  of 
Canterbury,  dated  May  23rd,  1724:  Mant,  p.  403  sqq. 


LECTURE  XI 

WILLIAM  KING  AND  THE  CHAPTER  OF  CHRIST 
CHURCH  CATHEDRAL  (continued} 

ON  Monday  last  I  told  you  the  real  source  of  this 
quarrel  which  troubled  the  social  and  Church 
life  of  Dublin  all  through  the  earlier  years  of  the  last 
century,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  that  life 
cannot  be  understood.  You  will  find  the  story  set 
forth  at  considerable  length  in  that  valuable  work 
Erck's  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Register,  and  the  decisions 
touching  it  collected  in  that  author's  Repertory  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law  Cases.1  As  Ecclesiastical  Law  is 
now  an  unknown  subject  in  Ireland,  that  Repertory 
would  be  an  interesting  work  for  the  student  of  a 
subject  which  is  practically  dead  and  buried.  Canon 
Law,  even  in  England,  does  not  pay  as  a  study,  unless 
when  taken  up  by  a  scientific  student  of  history,  such 
as  Dr.  Stubbs,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  but  then,  when 
thus  treated,  I  do  not  know  any  direction  where  more 
valuable  historical  materials  are  to  be  discovered  ;  for 
in  ancient  legal  systems,  such  as  the  Theodosian  and 
Justinian  Codes,  or  in  Ancient  Canon  Law,  we  discover 
ancient  history,  and  ancient  historical  systems  pre 
served  like  flies  in  amber  or  like  the  corpses  and  the  bog 
butter  we  so  often  discover  preserved  by  the  antiseptic 

1  An  Account  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  etc., 
by  J.  C.  Erck,  Dublin,  1830,  pp.  92-97,  272-74. 
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powers  of  our  Irish  bogs.     Let  us  then  hear  the  course 
and  causes  of  this  prolonged  quarrel. 

The  litigation  dealt  with  three  principal  questions. 
First  of  all  there  was  the  litigation  concerning  the 
Archbishop's  jurisdiction  and  right  of  visitation.  This 
was  the  original  source  of  quarrel,  and  it  is  the  one 
about  which  we  have  most  accurate  information,  as 
Bishop  Moreton  took  care  to  publish  his  side  of  the 
question  far  and  wide.  There  are  at  least  three  different 
copies  of  Moreton's  printed  statement  about  the  Arch 
bishop's  Innovations  among  the  pamphlets  in  Trinity 
College  Library.1  Moreton  in  this  statement  declares 
that  King  from  his  first  entrance  upon  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  deliberately  set  himself  to  claim  unusual  rights 
as  regards  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  as  well  as  Christ 
Church ;  trying  to  have  an  unusual  clause  inserted  in  the 
words  of  the  Fiant  belonging  to  his  patent.  This  pre 
liminary  struggle,  in  which  both  parties  merely  tested 
their  strength,  was  terminated  by  Queen  Anne  referring 
the  petition  of  the  Chapter  against  the  Archbishop  and  his 
action  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
the  Chief  Judges  for  their  report,2  whence  in  some  way 
or  other  the  Chapter  seems  to  have  made  its  way  to  the 
English  Court  of  Delegates,  where  it  appears  to  have 
been  defeated.3  But  perhaps  the  most  effective  quietus] of 
the  quarrel  consisted  in  the  removal  of  Bishop  Moreton 
from  Kildare  to  Meath,4  and  so  the  first  quarrel  ended. 

1  See  above  p.  217,  note3. 

2  Mant,  p.  170. 

3  Archdeacon  Mathews,  in  a  pamphlet  written  apparently 
early  in  1704,   states  that  the  Dean  had  appealed   against 
King's  sentence  of  suspension  to  the  English  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  had  been  granted  a  Commission  of  Delegates.     Demon 
stration  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  is  bound,  etc., 
p.  12. 

4  Sept.    i8th,  1705.     Cotton,  Fasti,  iii.  121. 
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Peace  did  not,  however,  continue  long.  Moreton's 
successor  in  Kildare  was  an  Oxford  man  named  Well- 
bore  Ellis,  and  Oxford  men  were  in  those  days  almost 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  the  Jacobite  party.  The 
University  was  for  many  a  year  after  only  kept  in 
order  by  the  presence  of  a  regiment  of  the  sternest 
fanatics  whom  the  English  army  of  that  day  could 
boast.  Wellbore  Ellis  seems  from  childhood  to  have 
sympathised  in  these  Jacobite  feelings,  and  to  have 
disliked  the  prospect  of  coming  into  such  close  contact 
with  an  eminent  supporter  of  the  opposite  political 
party.  Dr.  Ellis,  therefore,  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain 
consecration  as  bishop  in  England  before  he  went  to 
Christ  Church;1  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  swear  canonical 
obedience  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  as  his  Metro 
politan.  He  soon  raised,  however,  the  question  of 
King's  jurisdiction  in  Christ  Church  by  a  lawsuit, 
which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  fought  through  all  the 
courts  of  law  in  Ireland  and  England.  This  question 
was  practically  the  same  as  the  original  subject  of 
litigation,  and  the  contest  connected  with  it  lasted 
for  fully  thirteen  years,2  as  you  will  see  by  frequent 
references  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  day  to  the  case  of 
Theophilus  Harrison,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  John's, 
plaintiff,  v.  William  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  de 
fendant.3  The  special  contention  of  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  was  this :  he  asserted  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  had  no  right  at  all  to  visit  Christ  Church  ;  that 
it  was  a  Royal  foundation  pure  and  simple ;  and  then 
he  went  back  into  the  history  of  the  various  changes 
made  in  the  Cathedral  and  its  constitution  during  the 

1  Mant,  p.  175. 

2  See,  for  the  dates,  below,  p.  225,  note. 

3  Erck,  p.  272.     Brown,  Cases  in  Parlia?nent,  ii.  199  sqq. 
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reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Philip  and  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  In  fact,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
make  up  the  Cathedral  history  of  Dublin,  specially  so 
far  as  Christ  Church  is  concerned,  and  to  write  its 
annals,  which  is  an  opus  desideratum,  he  had  better 
refer  to  the  judgment  of  the  English  Lord  Chancellor 
in  this  case,  delivered  in  1713,  and  reported  in  Josiah 
Brown's  Parliamentary  Cases} 

After  this  prolonged  course  of  litigation  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  were  beaten  on  every  point  and  in  every 
court  on  this  question  of  the  right  of  visitation.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  however,  that  very  much  the  same 
question  was  raised  so  lately  as  the  year  1824  by 
the  same  Christ  Church  Chapter,  in  opposition  to 
Archbishop  Magee,  in  the  case  of  a  chorister  named 
John  Smith,  when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  denied  the 
Archbishop  the  right  of  visitation  at  Christ  Church 
on  any  other  day  than  upon  the  Monday  after 
Easter  week.2 

But  the  most  crushing  defeat  received  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  during  this  prolonged  contest  was  one  wherein 
the  political  element  was  most  clearly  manifest.  The 
Archdeaconry  of  Dublin  fell  vacant  in  1715,  just  as 
the  Hanoverian  family  mounted  the  throne,  and  William 
King,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  appointed  his  own 
nephew,  Robert  Dougat,  who  was  in  sympathy  with 
himself  on  this  point.3  Dougat  claimed,  according  to  the 
Cathedral  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  73  sqq.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179  sqq.,  199  sqq. 

-  Erck,  p.  293. 

3  At  that  time  Prebendary  of  Swords  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  See  Cotton,  Fasti,  ii.  130,  138.  He  was  sub 
sequently  (1719)  Keeper  of  Marsh's  Library,  and,  according 
to  the  arrangement  then  in  force,  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick's 
and  Prebendary  of  St.  Andrew's:  Cotton,  Fasti,  ii.  112,  and 
below,  pp.  263,  269.  See  for  the  case  with  reference  to  his 
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Philip  and  Mary,  to  be  entitled  to  a  stall  as  Archdeacon 
and  to  a  seat  in  the  Chapter,  a  privilege  which  the  Arch 
deacon  still  enjoys.  But  Bishop  Wellbore  Ellis  and  the 
Chapter  did  not  care  for  the  company  of  this  pronounced 
Hanoverian.  So,  notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  and  a  Mandamus  from  them, 
the  Chapter  refused  the  Archdeacon  his  just  rights,  and 
fought  their  way  through  every  court  in  Ireland  and 
England  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  on  April  21  st, 
1724,  a  final  judgment  against  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
was  delivered.1  Archbishop  King,  in  a  letter  to  the 

stall  in  Christ  Church,  Erck,  pp.  94  sq.,  273 ;  Brown,  i.  73  sqq. ; 
and  for  his  relationship  to  Archbishop  King,  B.  H.  Blacker' s 
Brief  Sketches  of  the  Parishes  of  Booterstown  and  Donny- 
brook,  Dublin,  1860-74,  p.  365  sq. 

1  In  addition  to  the  documents  relied  on  by  Dr.  Stokes,  and 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  notes,  there  are  four  most  valuable 
pamphlets  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  They  are  bound 
together  in  the  volume  marked  19.  h.  2.  Two  of  these  relate 
to  the  affair  of  Robert  Dougat,  which  came  before  the  English 
House  of  Lords  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  England,  in  the  case  of  the  King  against 
the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin. 
The  argument  of  the  Chapter  in  this  case  was  that  the  Letters 
Patent  of  Henry  VIII.  authorized  them  to  make  by-laws  for 
the  good  government  of  the  Cathedral,  and  that  one  of  the 
by-laws  which  they  had  made  was  that  all  persons  before 
being  admitted  to  a  stall  in  the  Choir  or  a  seat  in  the  Chapter 
should  take  an  oath  of  Canonical  Obedience  to  the  Dean. 
This  Dougat  refused  to  do  on  the  2gth  November,  1715.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Irish  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
which  issued  three  several  Mandamuses  directing  the  admis 
sion  of  Dougat,  dated  November  gth  and  November  23rd,  1716, 
and  January  25th,  1716-17.  To  the  third  of  these  the  Chapter 
replied,  giving  their  reasons  for  refusing  to  instal  the  Arch 
deacon.  This  reply  produced  a  peremptory  Mandamus  to 
the  same  effect  as  its  three  predecessors.  The  Chapter  then 
appealed  on  a  Writ  of  Error  to  the  King's  Bench  in  England. 
Their  appeal  was  dismissed  by  a  judgment  delivered  in  the 
autumn  of  1722,  after  the  case  had  been  three  years  before  the 
court ;  and  then  a  further  appeal  was  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  case  was  listed  there  for  hearing  on  the  I4th  April, 

15 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  the  delivery  of  the 
judgment,  thus  summarises  the  course  of  this  litiga 
tion  l : — "  I  have  had  three  judgments  in  the  Common 
Pleas  here,  some  of  them  in  the  Queen's  time,  when 
the  judges  were  no  ways  favourable  to  me ;  four 
in  the  King's  Bench  here,  four  in  the  King's  Bench 
in  Great  Britain,  and  four  in  the  House  of  Lords 
there." 

But  from  an  expression  in  a  letter  of  Archbishop  King's 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Annesley,  dated  February  4th,  1724,* 

1724,  and  the  judgment, given  on  April2ist,  affirmed  the  finding 
of  the  lower  courts  with  ^5  costs.  The  other  pair  of  pamphlets 
above  mentioned  relate  to  the  case  of  Bishop  Wellbore  Ellis 
against  Archbishop  King.  It  appears  that  this  quarrel 
be^an  in  1711,  when  King  announced  a  Visitation  to  be  held 
in  Christ  Church  on  April  9th,  and  summoned  Ellis  to  attend  it. 
He  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  Cathedral  being  a  Royal 
foundation,  it  was  not  subject  to  episcopal  visitation.  The 
cause  was  first  tried  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
from  which  it  was  carried  successively  to  the  Irish  and 
English  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  and  arrived  in  the  House  of 
Lords  a  week  after  the  case  of  Dougat.  Here  King  demanded 
"exemplary  costs,"  and  was  successful,  the  appeal  being 
dismissed  on  April  23rd  with  costs  to  the  amount  of  £60.  A 
third  case,  quite  distinct  from  that  just  mentioned,  though 
having  much  in  common  with  it,  was  the  action  of  Theophilus 
Harrison,  vicar  of  St.  John's,  against  King.  The  particulars 
of  it  may  be  learned  from  Brown  or  Erck.  Harrison  was 
summoned  to  a  visitation  which  was  held  on  April  2ist,  1707. 
He  did  not  appear,  and  was  thereupon  suspended.  He  then 
applied  for  a  prohibition  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on 
the  ground  that  St.  John's  Church  was  appropriate  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  was  served  by  a  member  of  the  Chapter.  He 
claimed  that  for  this  reason  he  was  not  liable  to  visitation  by 
the  Archbishop.  The  prohibition  was  refused,  and  the  case 
was  carried  on  appeal  to  the  Irish  and  English  Courts  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  ultimately  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
it  ended  on  June  loth,  1713,  with  a  judgment  in  favour  of 
Archbishop  King. 

1  Mant,  p.  403  sqq.     This  letter  must  refer  t<5  at  least  one 
case  in  addition  to  the  three  mentioned  in  the  text  and  in  the 
previous  note. 

2  Mant,  p.  401  sq. 
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we  conclude  that  the  real  ground  of  quarrel  between 
Christ  Church  and  the  Archbishop  was  the  Chapter's 
dislike  to  his  reforming  measures.  The  Cathedral 
wished  to  assert  its  independence  because  it  was  just 
then  a  nest  of  corruption.  Listen  to  the  Archbishop's 
language  about  them.  "  They  live  in  opposition  to 
all  mankind,  except  their  two  lawyers,  Mr.  Nutley 
and  Mr.  Burk  ;  squander  away  their  economy  ;  have 
turned  their  chapter-house  into  a  toy-shop,  their 
vaults  into  wine-cellars  ;  and  allowed  a  room  in  the 
body  of  their  Church,  formerly  for  a  grand  jury-room, 
and  now  for  a  robe-room  for  the  judges ;  and  are 
greatly  chagrined  at  my  getting  two  or  three  churches 
built  and  consecrated  in  the  parishes  belonging  to  their 
body,  which  were  formerly  neglected,  as  several  others 
still  are  ;  their  Cathedral  is  in  a  pitiful  condition ;  and 
though  St.  Patrick's  has  not  half  the  economy  that 
Christ  Church  has,  yet  it  is  much  better  beautified, 
and  great  sums  of  money  laid  out  on  it.  In  short, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  all  their  members,  seem 
to  have  little  regard  to  the  good  of  the  Church  or  to 
the  service  of  God.  This  consideration,"  continues 
the  Archbishop,  "has  made  me  zealous  to  settle  my 
jurisdiction  over  them,  and  the  same  makes  them 
unwilling  to  come  under  it.  One  of  them  told  me, 
when  I  objected  these  things  to  him,  that  he  looked 
on  these  as  a  sure  sign  that  they  were  not  subject  to 
the  Archbishop  ;  for  if  he  had  had  power  he  would 
not  have  suffered  them." 

As  I  told  you  the  curious  story  of  this  litigation,  I 
mentioned  a  few  points  which  I  should  wish  to  explain 
more  at  length.  Archbishop  King  mentions  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Annesley  that  they  had  turned  their  vaults 
into  wine-cellars.  It  is  a  gruesome  idea,  that  of  sitting 
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drinking  among  the  habitations  of  the  dead ;  but  those 
who  remember  the  times  when  Mr.  Roe  was  restoring 
the  buildings  of  Christ  Church  and  repairing  the  wreck 
of  ages,  are  aware  that  the  workmen  then  brought  to 
light  vast  quantities  of  wine-bottles — the  debris  of  the 
wine-cellars  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  the  proofs  of 
the  gross  neglect  and  irreligion  of  the  Chapter,  against 
which  Archbishop  King  fought  and  struggled.  But 
this  abuse  about  Christ  Church,  by  which  its  vaults 
were  let  out  as  taverns  and  public-houses,  was  much 
older  than  King's  time  and  the  age  of  Queen  Anne. 
Judging  from  the  correspondence  of  Laud,  Bishop  of 
London,  the  very  same  abuse  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  days  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  a  letter,  for 
instance,  of  Bishop  Bramhall,  written  to  Laud  in  August 
1633,  Bramhall  speaks  thus  of  the  state  of  the  fabric  of 
Christ  Church.  "  In  Christ's  Church,  the  principal 
Church  in  Ireland,  whither  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council 
repair  every  Sunday,  the  vaults,  from  one  end  of  the 
minster  to  the  other,  are  made  into  tippling-rooms  for 
beer,  wine,  and  tobacco,  demised  all  to  Popish  recusants, 
and  by  them  and  others  so  much  frequented  in  time  of 
divine  service  that  though  there  is  no  danger  of  blowing 
up  the  assembly  above  their  heads,  yet  there  is  of 
poisoning  them  with  the  fumes.  The  table,  used  for  the 
administration  of  the  blessed  Sacrament  in  the  midst 
of  the  Choir,  made  an  ordinary  seat  for  maids  and 
apprentices."  l  This  letter  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  King's  struggle,  and  upon  the  relics  found  at 
Mr.  Roe's  restoration. 

1  Mant,  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from  tJie 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  London,  1840,  p.  448. 
Strafford  informed  Laud  that  he  had  taken  steps  for  re 
moving  the  "ale-houses  and  tobacco  shops."  Knovvler's 
Letters  of  Strafford,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
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Again,  Archbishop  King  says  they  had  turned  their 
chapter-house  into  a  toy-shop;  and  before  Skinners' 
Row  was  removed — the  central  range  of  houses,  that  is, 
which  extended  all  along  Christ  Church  Place  parallel 
to  the  Cathedral,  and  adjoined  Castle  Street — the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Christ  Church  was  a  district  specially 
affected  by  dealers  in  toys  ; *  and,  indeed,  according  to 
Archbishop  King,  the  trade  in  toys  had  gone  a  step 
further  still,  and  had  invaded  the  chapter-room  itself, 
proving  clearly  that  the  profanity  of  old  St.  Paul's,  as 
it  is  described  by  Harrison  Ainsworth  in  his  celebrated 
novel,  did  not  surpass  that  of  the  Dublin  Cathedral. 
While,  again,  other  rooms  in  the  body  of  the  church 
had  been  turned  at  times  into  grand  jury  rooms,  and 
had  even  been  let  as  robing-rooms  for  the  judges ; 
references  which  cannot  be  well  understood  unless  you 
know  that  in  the  year  1608  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Justice  were  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Christ  Church, 
whence  they  were  moved  only  in  1796,  just  a  hundred 
years  ago,  to  the  present  Four  Courts  on  the  Quays.2 
But  so  long  as  the  Law  Courts  continued  to  adjoin  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  they  continued  to  occupy  some  of 
the  old  buildings  belonging  to  the  ancient  Augustinian 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Hence  the  references  in 
Archbishop  King's  letter.  It  may  amuse  some  of  my 
younger  hearers  to  learn  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cathedral  was  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present 
century  the  favourite  quarter  for  solicitors  and  their 
chambers,  and  that  the  popular  name  for  it  was  "  Hell."' 
Hence  the  bitterness  of  the  advertisement  celebrated 

1  See  Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  i.  144. 

2  Gilbert,  I.e.,  i.  133  sqq. 

3  There  was  also  a  place  named  "  Hell"  in  the  vicinity  of 
Westminster  Hall   at   this   date.     See  The  Diary  of  Dean 
Davies  (Camden  Society,  vol.  68),  p.  13. 
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in  Burns'  and  Moore's  time  :  "  To  be  let,  furnished 
apartments  in  Hell.  N.B. — They  are  well  suited  to  a 
lawyer."  1 

Those  of  you  who  are  anxious  to  investigate  at 
greater  length  the  history  of  this  marvellously  pro 
longed  litigation  between  the  Archbishop  and  Christ 
Church  had  better  consult  a  book,  which  cost  me 
several  weary  days  of  search  to  discover.  In  Erck's 
Repertory  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  Cases  I  saw  Brown's 
Parliamentary  Cases  several  times  quoted  in  connexion 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  But  I  looked 
in  vain  in  our  College  Library  Catalogue  under  the 
name  Brown  for  any  such  book,  till  I  fortunately  found 
that  it  was  Josiah  Brown's  Parliamentary  Cases,2  con 
taining  eight  volumes  of  judgments  delivered  in  the 
English  House  of  Lords  sitting  as  the  supreme  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  there  found  the  judgments  given  against 
the  Christ  Church  Chapter  reported  at  full  length.  I 
can  only  advise  any  student  desirous  to  read  up  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  reports 
contained  in  these  volumes  of  Josiah  Brown,  for  they 
set  forth  the  social  and  political  history  of  Ireland  in 
the  fulness  of  inner  life  and  details.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
imagine  any  volumes  which  teem  more  with  the  material 
for  thrilling  tales  of  fortune  and  romance  than  do  these 
judgments,  which  abound  in  strangest  narratives  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  like  the  well-known  Annesley  case, 

1  Gilbert,  I.e.,  p.  145. 

'*  Reports  of  Cases  upon  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error 
determined  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  from  the  year 
1701  to  the  year  1779,  with  Tables,  Notes,  and  References ,  by 
Josiah  Brown,  London,  1779-1781.  The  second  edition,  with 
additions,  and  continued  to  A.D.  1800,  by  T.  E.  Tomlins,  was 
published  in  London  in  1803.  This  is  the  edition  referred  to 
in  the  text. 
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which  furnished  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  materials  for  his 
celebrated  story  of  Guy  Mannering. 

On  Monday  next  I  shall  discuss  Archbishop  King 
as  a  working  bishop,  an  active  administrator,  and  a 
generous  benefactor  of  the  Churches  and  diocese  of 
Dublin. 


LECTURE   XIL 

WILLIAM  KING    AS   AN  ADMINISTRATOR   OF 
A   DIOCESE  AND  A  BUILDER  OF  CHURCHES 

I  SPENT  much  time  in  the  last  two  lectures  trying 
to  depict  as  truly  and  vividly  as  I  could  a  long 
course  of  ecclesiastical  squabbling  which  laid  its  mark 
deep  on  the  Church  life  of  the  last  century.  The  whole 
mass  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  ought  to  have  been 
concentrated  upon  spiritual  work,  or  on  study,  was 
frittered  away  in  law-suits  and  political  strife.  In  some 
respects  King's  long  contest  with  Christ  Church  was 
very  similar  to  our  own  prolonged  struggle  over  the 
revision  question  here  in  Ireland.  In  both  cases  much 
valuable  enthusiasm  was  squandered,  much  priceless 
zeal  and  energy  utterly  wasted,  with  very  little  save 
bitter  jealousies  to  show  as  the  result. 

I  propose  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  Archbishop 
King  as  a  diocesan  bishop,  a  working  practical  organiser 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  Church  in  a  state  of 
poverty,  confusion  and  neglect.  Viewing  him,  then, 
from  this  standpoint,  let  us  strive  to  gain  a  notion  as  to 
his  plans  and  methods.  King  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Derry  by  Francis  Marsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Narcissus  Marsh  of  Cashel,  and  Anthony  Dopping, 
Bishop  of  Meath,1  in  January  1691.  He  found  himself 

1  See  above,  p.  200. 
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in  a  diocese  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganisation. 
The  siege  of  Derry  and  the  wars  of  those  three  sad 
years,  1688,  1689,  and  1690,  had  swept  over  the  diocese, 
leaving  behind  scarcely  a  habitable  house  or  a  church 
and  chancel  unruined.  King's  first  step,  after  inspect 
ing  the  diocese,  was  to  insist  upon  the  immediate 
residence  of  the  clergy,1  the  resumption  of  Church 
services,  schools,2  and  all  parochial  work;  and  then, 
perceiving  that  this  could  not  be  done  unless  the 
material  fabrics  were  restored,  Bishop  King  called 
upon  the  parishioners  to  repair  according  to  law  the 
ruinous  churches.3  He  set  them  the  example,  and  out 
of  his  own  personal  revenues  contributed  handsomely 
to  every  needy  case.  And  he  was  so  successful  that,  as 
he  tells  us,  seven  Derry  churches  which  had  been 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed,  or  had  never  been  used 
since  the  Reformation,  were  rebuilt  from  the  founda 
tion.  Bishop  King  laid  the  foundations  at  Derry  of 
that  reputation  as  a  church  builder  which  he  enjoys  to 
this  day  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough. 
And  then,  having  equipped  the  diocese  in  material 
things,4  he  flung  himself  into  the  practical  work 
necessary  to  the  due  completion  of  the  spiritual  struc 
ture,  leaving  an  example  to  his  clergy  by  the  vigorous 
discharge  of  all  his  own  episcopal  functions  in  con- 


1  The  Diary  merely  says   that   he  compelled  non-resident 
incumbents  to   appoint    curates,  which    they  were   very  un 
willing  to  do. 

2  King's  Admonition  to   Dissenters,   as  quoted  by  Mant, 
p.  1 6  (Discourse,  2nd  ed.,  1694,  p.  135). 

3  So  he  informs  Bishop  Walkington  of  Down  and  Connor, 
in  a  letter  printed  in  Mant,  p.  97. 

4  Among  the  rest,  it  is  said,  an  episcopal  residence  in  the 
city  of  Londonderry.    He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop 
who  resided  there.     See  Pococke' 's  7our  in  Ireland  in  1752, 
edited  by  G.  T.  Stokes,  Dublin,  1891,  p.  52. 
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firmations,1  preaching,2  ordination,3  and  visitations,  both 
diocesan  and  parochial.4  From  a  modern  point  of  view 
we  should  say  he  depended  too  much  upon  the  mere 
legal  side  of  his  office.  Thus  in  his  visitation  of  his 
parishes,  in  which  he  was  unresting,  he  always  carried 
his  consistorial  court  about  with  him,  with  all  its 
paraphernalia  and  officials,  the  Vicar-General,  proctors, 
apparitors,  and  such  like,  and  kept  it  constantly  going 
as  a  kind  of  handmaid  to  the  visitation,  citing  offenders, 
inflicting  penances  which  had  to  be  duly  performed,  and 
launching  excommunications  against  the  contumacious 
offender.5  But  then  this  was  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
and  we  never  should  make  the  notions  of  our  day  the 
standards  by  which  to  judge  of  the  past.  Neither 
a  Presbyterian  session  nor  an  episcopal  consistory 
hesitated  a  moment  at  summoning  an  adulterer,  a 
profane  liver,  or  a  fornicator  before  their  bar,  and 
inflicting  penances  which  had  to  be  duly  performed  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  congregation. 

I  have  said   that  the  diocese  of  Derry  was  then   in 
a  disorganised   state.      But  the  state  of  disorganisation 

1  There   is   no   mention   of  the    exercise   by    King  of  the 
functions  of  confirmation,  preaching  and  ordination,  in  the 
Autobiography;  but  as  to  the  first,  see  Mant,  pp.  206,  492. 
During   his   first  three  years   at   Derry  he   confirmed    2000 
persons.     Ib.  p.  16. 

2  King  was   a   favourite   preacher  in  London,  Historical 
MSS.    Commission,    Second   Report,  Appendix,  p.   234,  sub 
ann.    1704-5.      He  preached  "very  long  discourses"   at  his 
visitations  (Mant,  p.  106)  and  confirmations  (_lb.  p.  206). 

3  As  to  the  number  of  persons  ordained  by  him,  and  the 
care  which  he  exercised  in  their  selection,  see  Mant,  pp.  201, 
203. 

4  Compare  the  account  of  his  visitations  in  the  year  1701, 
Mant,  p.  105  sq. 

5  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  we  find  him  proposing  to  "  have 
the  consistorial  court  go  along  with  "  the  Bishop  on  his  Con 
firmation  tours  !     Mant,  p.  492  sq.     See  also  Mant,  p.  105  sq. 
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extended  much  more  widely  than  Derry.  The  whole 
of  Ulster  was  then  in  a  disorganised  state,  so  far  as 
Church  matters  were  concerned.1  I  lately  came  across 
an  interesting  illustration  of  this  in  a  number  of  pam 
phlets  concerning  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hacket,  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,2  and  Lemuel  Mathews,  Archdeacon 
of  Down,3  which  took  place  in  March  i693~4.4  Let  me 
tell  you  this  curious  story,  which  is  almost  unknown  to 
our  Irish  historians.5  Mathews  had  been  chaplain  to 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  owed  his  earliest  promotion  to 
him.6  But  both  he  and  Bishop  Hacket  were  very  unlike 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  many  respects.  Hacket  had  suc 
ceeded  him  as  bishop,7  and  for  twenty  years  previously 
to  1693  had  utterly  neglected  his  diocese,  living  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  at  Hammersmith,  near  London, 
and  selling  his  livings  to  the  highest  bidder.8  While 
as  for  Mathews  he  held  no  less  than  nine  separate 
parishes,  all  of  which  he  neglected  equally.9  He  lived 

1  See  the  letter  to  Bishop  Walkington,  Mant,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

2  For  information  about  Hacket,  see  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson, 
2nd  ed.,  1753,  pp.  25,  245  sqq. 

3  He  was  also  Chancellor  or  Vicar-General  of  the  united 
dioceses  :  Cotton,  Fasti,  iii.  232. 

4  The  Commission  sat  daily,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
recess  at   Easter,  from  February  22nd  till  April  i7th,  1694. 
British  Museum,  Lansdowne  MS.  446,  f.  124. 

:>  Some  account  of  these  transactions  will,  however,  be 
found  in  Mant,  op.  cit.,  p.  41  sqq.,  and  in  Reid's  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  437-42.  See  also 
Cotton's  Fasti,  iii.  231  sq. 

6  By  him  he  was  appointed  to  the  Prebend  of  Carncastle  in 
Connor  Cathedral:  Cotton,  Fasti,  iii.  271. 

7  He  was  not,  however,  his  immediate  successor.     During 
the  five  years  between  1667  and  1672  Roger  Boyle  was  Bishop. 
Cotton,  Fasti,  iii.  207  sq. 

8  British  Museum,  Lansdowne  MS.  446.  f.  124. 

9  The  first  charge  brought  against  Mathews  was  as  follows  : 
"  That  you  .  ,.  now  have,  and  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  Years 
last  past,  have  had  in  the  Diocess  of  Downe,  four  great  and 
considerable  Parishes  with  Cures  ;  each  of  them  being  of  large 
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at  Lisburn,  where  as  Chancellor  he  kept  the  diocesan 
Court,  and,  imitating  the  Bishop,  made  as  much  money 
out  of  his  jurisdiction  as  he  possibly  could,  dispensing 
his  marriage  licenses,  for  instance,  through  the  dioceses 
by  the  means  of  travelling  pedlars,  without  any  other 
formalities  whatsoever.1 

The  scandal  waxed  so  great  that  in  1693  William 
and  Mary  issued  a  Commission  for  a  Royal  Visitation. 
They  appointed  as  the  Royal  Commissioners,  William 
King,  Bishop  of  Berry,  Capell  WTiseman,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,2  and  Anthony  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
with  full  powers  to  try  Racket  and  Mathews  on  the 
charges  of  simony,3  of  extortion  and  pastoral  neglect, 

Extent,  and  great  Yearly  Value  ...  in  right  of  the  said  Arch 
deaconry  of  Downe  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Five  several  and  distinct 
Parishes  or  Rectories,  with  Cure  ...  in  the  Diocess  of  Connor, 
...  as  Parts  or  Members  of  your  said  Prebendary  (sic]  of 
Carncastle ;  .  .  .  And  that  you  have  not  been  Resident  upon 
any  one  of  the  said  Parishes  or  Cures  .  .  .  since  your  first 
Institution  or  Collation  to  the  said  Archdeaconry  and  Pre 
bendary ;  ...  for  the  most  part  of  the  said  time  you  .  .  . 
Dwelt  in  the  Town  of  Lisburne,"  etc.  The  Proceedings 
against  Archdeacon  Lemuel  Mathews,  p.  i. 

1  "That  you  .  .  .    issued    out   many    Blank   Licences  for 
Marriages,  under  your  or  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Downe's  Hand 
and  Seal  Episcopal,  or  of  Office,  which  are  carried  about  the 
Country  to  be  sold  and  exposed  for  Money,  in  and  through  the 
said  Diocess  of  Downe  :  And  that  they  are  so  granted  and 
given  out  by  you,  or  your  order,  or  direction,  without  Oaths  or 
Bonds  taken,  as  is  required  by  the  Cannons,  or  Entry  of  them 
in  the  Registry,  with  the  proper  Officer,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been."     The  Proceedings,   p.    46.     The   depositions   do   not 
appear  to  support  this  charge  in  its  entirety. 

2  Wiseman  did  not  act.     Mant,  p.  42. 

3  Mathews  was  charged  with  having  paid  ^200  to  Arch 
deacon  Baynard  to  induce  him  to  resign  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Connor  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Philip  Mathews,  who  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  that  dignity.     Proceedings,  p.  87 
sqq.     The  charge  seems  to  have  been  fully  proved,  and  indeed 
admitted  (Jb.  p.   90).     But  as   there  was   no    evidence   that 
Philip   Mathews  was  himself  aware    of  the    transaction,   he 
escaped  censure.     Lansdowne  MS.  446,  f.  127. 
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and  to  inflict  upon  them  the  most  extreme  sentences 
known  to  the  Ecclesiastical  law.  The  students  of 
Church  history  who  are  interested  in  the  Ulster  Church 
will  find  the  documents  concerned  with  this  famous 
suit  full  of  fascinating  matter.  They  number  fully  two 
hundred  closely  printed  pages,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  Bishop  Reeves  did  not  make  more  use  of  them, 
and  make  many  more  extracts  from  them,  in  his  learned 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Down  and  Connor. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you  what  you  will  find  in  these 
documents.  The  first  document  in  this  collection  of 
pamphlets  l  gives  the  articles  of  impeachment  at  full 
length,  together  with  a  precis  of  the  evidence  of  each 
witness.  The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  drawn  from 
every  class  in  the  community  :  the  Deans  of  Down  and 
Clogher,  the  Archdeacon  of  Connor,  gentlemen  from 
Belfast,  Lisburn  and  Ballymena,  farmers  from  Drumbo, 
Drumbeg,  and  the  various  other  parishes  held  by  the 
Archdeacon,  as  well  as  curates  whose  services  had 
been  used  but  whose  salaries  had  never  been  paid. 
All  of  these,  given  with  their  names,  social  position, 
and  residences  in  full,  combine  to  impart  a  most  vivid 
interest  to  this  the  earliest  of  the  pamphlets  about 
Mathews  and  his  trial,  which  Dr.  Claudius  Gilbert,  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  of  that  time,2  has  happily 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  and 

1  The  Proceedings  against  A  rchdeacon  Lemuel  Mathews 
at  the  Regal  Visitation  held  at  Lnburne,  1693.  P:iblished 
for  the  Information  of  such  as  desire  to  know  the  Irue 
State  of  his  Case.  Printed  in  the  Year  1703.  In  the 
advertisement  to  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  printed 
in  the  same  year,  Mathews  offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  discover  "  the  Author  or  Printer"  of  this  "late  false 
and  malicious  Pamphlet." 

a  Appointed  Regius  Professor  in  1722.  For  his  benefaction 
to  the  Trinity  College  Library,  see  the  Book  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  1591-1891,  p.  152. 
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which  again  the  pious  care  and  forethought  of  Bishop 
Stearne  have  duly  deposited  among  his  books  and 
pamphlets  in  Primate  Marsh's  Library.1  What  terrible 
losses  we  suffer  for  want  of  such  care  preserving  for 
posterity  the  many  fleeting  pamphlets  which  daily 
issue  from  the  printing  press,  which  our  descendants 
would  value  as  priceless  treasure  !  And  then,  too,  the 
pamphlets  written  by  Mathews  himself  are  characteristic 
of  the  times  and  of  the  man.  It  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  debate  among  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages 
whether  an  Archdeacon  could  possibly  be  saved  ;  he 
had  so  much  to  do  with  Church  law  and  with  secular 

1  Marsh's  Library  is  richer  than  Trinity  College  in  documents 
connected  with  this  case.  In  the  volume  marked  E  4.  4.  4. 
copies  of  the  following  pamphlets  are  found  : — 

1.  Demonstration  that  the  Lord  Cha?icellor  of  Ireland 
is  bound  .  .  .  to  grant  a  Commission  of  Delegates  to  Arch 
deacon  Mathezvs  iipon  his  Appeals  and  Querel  of  Nullities, 
presented  to  his  Lordship  with  his  Petition  on  the  -$rd  of 
September  \  703  ;  with  Replies  to  the  objections  made  by  the 
Adverse  Counsels  .  .  .  on  9  Feb.  1704. 

2.  Appendix.     A  Collection  of  Records,  etc.,  referred  to 
in  the  "  State  of  the  Case  of  Archdeacon  Mathews  sentenced 
by  the  Lord  Bishops  of  Meat h  a?zd  Derry  "...  1694. 

3.  A  letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  William  Lord  Bishop 
of  Dcrry  .  .  .  Printed  in  the  year  1703. 

4.  To    the    Honourable    the    Commons    of  England   in 
Parliament  Assembled.     The  Humble  Petition  of  Lemuel 
Mathews.     With  Notes  on  the  Case  and  Petition  of  Arch 
deacon  Mathews. 

5.  Additional   Notes    on    the    Petition    of   Archdeaco?i 
Mathews,   the    \qth    of  April    1711,    to    the    Lord   High 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  for  a  Commission  of  Delegates. 

6.  The  Proceedings  against  Archdeacon  Lemuel  Mathews 
.  .  .  printed  in  the  year  1703. 

The  corresponding  volume  in  the  Trinity  College  Library 
(RR.  oo.  26)  contains  only  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth  of  these 
valuable  tracts.  Much  additional  information  as  to  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  Commission  may  be  gathered  from  fragments 
of  three  documents  relating  to  it  in  the  British  Museum, 
Lansdowne  MS.  446,  if.  124-128,  which  have  been  referred 
to  above. 
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affairs.  Two  hundred  and  five  years  ago,  Archdeacon 
Mathews  could  rank  with  the  subtlest  and  ablest  of 
mediaeval  archdeacons  in  his  knowledge  of  civil  and 
canon  law  ;  as  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read,  among  Dr.  Gilbert's  or  Dr. 
Stearne's  pamphlets,  Archdeacon  Mathews'  appeal — his 
"Querel  of  Nullities"  as  it  was  technically  called  in  the 
legal  ecclesiastical  jargon  of  that  far  distant  time — against 
Bishop  King's  sentence  to  a  Court  of  Delegates,  which 
he  demanded,  though  without  avail,  from  Queen  Anne.1 

Bishop  Racket  died  four  years  after  his  deposition 
and  excommunication,  in  1697  ; 2  but  Mathews  survived 
for  more  than  seventeen  years,  during  which  he  kept 
up  a  continual  war  against  the  Commissioners  who  had 
deprived  him,  and  specially  against  Bishop  King,  to 
whom  he  addressed  in  I7O33  a  printed  letter  directed 
to  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Skinners'  Row  in  Dublin.4 

This  famous  case  of  Bishop  Placket's  trial  and  depo 
sition  played  no  small  part  in  our  own  days  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  when 
it  afforded  precedents  and  guidance  to  Sir  Walter 
Phillimore  and  the  greatest  lawyers  and  canonists  of 
the  highest  courts  in  England.5  When  I  shall  treat 

1  He  petitioned  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  for  a  Com 
mission  of  Delegates  on  April  iQth,  1711,  and  subsequently 
published  a  pamphlet,  numbered  5  in  the  previous  note. 

2  Cotton,  Fasti,  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 

3  King's  colleague  in  the  Commission  had  died  six  years 
before.     Mant,  p.  89. 

4  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  William  Lord  Bishop 
of  Derry,  written  by  Archdeacon  Lemuel  Mathews,  Printed 
in  the  year  1703.     The  letter  is  dated  24  Mar.  1697. 

5  See  E.  S.  Roscoe,  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln's   Case,  1889, 
p.  6.     Sir  Walter  Phillimore  used  Bishop  Racket's  case  as 
one  among  many  arguments  to  show  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  no  jurisdiction   to   sit  as  sole  judge   on    a 
charge  against  one  of  his  suffragans.     The  Archbishop  does 
not  appear  to  have  mentioned  the  case  in  his  judgment. 
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of  Bishop  Dopping  of  Meath,  in  a  future  lecture,  I  shall 
return  for  a  little  to  the  history  of  this  celebrated  case. 
I  must  now  pass  away  from  this  topic,  only  just 
adding  that  I  commend  this  whole  subject  to  the 
numerous  clergy  of  Down,  Connor  and  Dromore,  who 
are  studying  and  writing  the  past  history  of  their 
diocese,  and  who  are  therefore  anxious  to  comprehend 
its  present  condition.  King  was  translated  to  Dublin 
in  1703,  to  find  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  Metropolis  very 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  experienced  in  Derry. 
Churches  had  been  numerous  in  the  County  Dublin, 
but  many  of  them  had  been  then  in  ruins  since  the 
Reformation.  Not  a  few  continue  to  the  present 
day  in  the  same  state  as  in  Archbishop  King's  time. 
To  take,  for  instance,  my  own  neighbourhood  of 
Blackrock,  you  will  find  there  several  churches  of  the 
type  King  refers  to  as  repaired  by  him.  Old  Kill  o' 
the  Grange  Church,  for  example,  dates  from  before 
Strongbow's  time.1  The  last  time  service  was  per 
formed  there  was  some  time  before  1641. 2  The  church 
has  lain  ruinous  since,  and  is  to-day  in  precisely  the 
same  state  as  in  King's  time.  The  case  is  exactly  the 
same  inDundrum,3  Kilternan,  Rathmichael,4  and  Killeger 

1  Interesting  notices  of  this  church  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman 
were  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti 
quaries  of  Ireland  for  the  first  and  fourth   quarter  of  1891 
(5th  ser.,  vol.  i.  pp.  405  sq.,  702). 

2  It   was  in  use  in    1615  :  see  Mr.   Wakeman's  paper  just 
referred  to. 

3  A  church  was  built  at  Dundrum  in  1760,  which  was  used 
for  about  sixty  years.     The  present  parish  church  was  first 
used  for  Divine  service  in  June  1818.     Previously  to  1760  the 
parish  was  served  from  Kilgobbin.     Ball  and  Hamilton,    The 
Parish  of  Taney,  Dublin,    1895,  pp.  24  sq.,  57,  67  sqq.     A 
church  had  been  built  at  Kilgobbin  by  King.     Mant,  p.  204. 

4  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiqziaries  of 
Ireland^  ubi  sup. 
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at  the  Scalp ; l  so  that  Archbishop  King  had  abundant 
scope  for  his  church-building  energy  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  Dublin. 

The  city  of  Dublin  itself,  again,  presented  an  ample 
field  for  his  efforts.  At  the  time  of  James  II.  and 
the  Boyne  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  much  larger  town 
that  Waterford  in  the  present  day.  In  fact,  from 
a  census  return  of  that  date  giving  the  number 
of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  each  parish 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  I  judge  that  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants  could  not  have  much  exceeded  thirty 
thousand  people.2  But  after  the  Revolution  Dublin 
began  to  spread  on  all  sides,  as  soon  as  a  fixed  and 
stable  government  was  firmly  established.3  King's 
episcopate  coincided  with  that  era  of  prosperity.  The 

1  Professor  Stokes  published  a  paper  on  Killeger  Church  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland, 
second  quarter  1891  (5th  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  443) 

2  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  census  return  here 
mentioned;  but  \n.  An  Account  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Late  King  James  in  Ireland,  London,  1690,  p.  61,  I  find 
the  statement  made  that  there  were  "above  ten  thousand 
Protestant  men  in  Dublin  able  to  bear  arms."     This  would 
imply  a  population  of  considerably  over  $0,000.     Cf.  O'Connor 
Morris,  Ireland  (Camb.  Hist.  Series),   1896,  p.  172.     Sir  W. 
Petty  estimated  the  population  at  58,000  in  1682:  Gilbert's 
Ancient  Records  of  Dublin,  v.  603.     In  1681  his  estimate 
was  32,000  (Ib.  591) ;  but  he  afterwards  came  to  believe  that 
this  was  incorrect.     In  Marsh's  Library,  MS.  V  3.  i.  29,  f.  65, 
there  is  a  document  headed  "An  Abstract  of  the  Numbers 
of  Protestants  and  Papists  able  to  bear  Arms  in  the  City  of 
Dublin  and  Liberties  thereof."    The  total  given  would  indicate 
a  population  of  over  70,000.     See  additional  note,  p.  247. 

3  According  to   a  census  made   in    1695-6  the  population 
was  40,508  :    Gilbert's  Records,  vi.  579.     King  reckoned  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  portion  of  the  city  north  of  the  Liffey 
to  be  30,000  in  Oct.   1725  :    Mant,  p.  348.      The  number  of 
houses  in  the  city  was  in   1682  returned  as  6,025  ;  in   1701, 
6,604  ;  in  1705,  7,369  ;  in  1718,  10,004  :  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  v.  601, 
vi.  613,  vii.  577.    King  states  that  the  number  was  above  7,000 
in  1690:  State  of  Protestants ;  1692,  p.  140. 

16 
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old  parish  of  St.  Michan's  was  therefore  divided 
in  1697  into  three — St.  Michan's,  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Paul's.1  Again,  Dublin  was  spreading  towards 
the  west.  One  church,  St.  Catherine's,  had  sufficed 
since  the  Reformation  for  the  old  Liberty  of  Donore 
and  the  monastic  precincts  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter 
bury.2  St.  Catherine's  Church  had  served  the  three 
pre-Reformation  parishes  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  James 
and  St.  John  of  Kilmainham.  Archbishop  King  divided 
these  between  the  old  church  of  St.  Catherine's  and 
the  new  church  of  St.  James.3  The  east  end  of  Dublin, 
too,  was  rapidly  increasing.  The  east  end  was  then,  as  it 
is  still,  the  fashionable  side  of  Dublin.  King,  therefore, 
in  1707,  cut  off  from  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  in  that  part 
of  the  city,  a  new  parish  of  St.  Mark,4  while  out  of 
portions  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Kevin,  St. 
Bride,  and  St.  Nicholas  he  constituted  another  new 
parish,  that  of  St.  Ann,5  erecting  churches  in  both  of 

1  This   change   was   effected  by  Act   of  Parliament  while 
King  was  still  Bishop  of  Deny.  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  vi.  p.  xv.    King 
may  have  had  some  hand  in  it.    Mant,  p.  93.     See  also  Erck's 
EccL  Regist.,  1830,  p.  88. 

2  For  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  abbey  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr  and  of  the  Liberty  of  Thomas  Court  and  Donore,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  an  interesting  and  learned  paper  in 
the  Journal  q/ 'the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1892  (5th   ser.,  vol.  ii.  p.  25),  by  the 
Rev.  Anthony  L.  Elliott,  who  was  then  Rector  of  St.  Catherine's, 
Dublin.     The  Liberty,  as  defined  in    1836,    comprised  "the 

freater  part   of  St.    Catherine's   Parish,    and   the   entire   of 
t.  Luke's."     Ib.  p.  40. 
8  This  was  done  in  1707  ;  Gilbert,  I.e.     Erck,  Eccl.  Reg., 

P-  9°- 

4  The  Act  under  which  all  the  new  parishes  here  mentioned 
were  created  (6  Anne,  cap.  21),  though  passed  in  1707,  pro 
vided  that  the  division  of  St.  Andrew's  should  not  take  place 
till  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Travers,  who  was  then  vicar. 
He  died  in  1727.     Gilbert,  Hist,  of  Dublin,  iii.  308. 

5  Mant,  p.  349  ;  Gilbert,  Records  of  Dublin,  vol.  vi.  p.  xv.  ; 
Erck,  p.  90  sq.  ;  Monck  Mason's  St.  Patrick's,  p.  221. 
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them,  the  very  edifices  we  still  behold,  and  providing 
for  them,  as  he  did  in  every  case,  sites  for  vicarage 
houses  close  by  each  church.1  The  south  side  of 
Dublin  was  again  rapidly  increasing,  largely  owing  to 
the  immigration  of  the  Huguenot  exiles,2  and  the  church 
accommodation  afforded  by  St.  Nicholas  Without 3  was 
not  sufficient.  So  Archbishop  King  cut  off  the  new 
parish  of  St.  Luke,  and  provided  a  site  for  the  church 
and  vicarage  house  ; 4  for  King  was  a  great  believer  in 
the  residence  of  the  clergy  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
flock,  sharing  alike  in  all  their  joys  and  sorrows.5 

But  this  was   only  a  beginning   of  King's  church- 

1  See  the  Act  referred  to  above,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Irish  Statutes ;  and,  for  King's  general  policy  in  this  matter, 
a  letter  of  Dec.  7,  1727,  quoted  by  Mant,  p.  492. 

2  Cf.  Smiles,   The  Huguenots  in   England  and  Ireland, 
p.  294. 

3  Mant,   p.    349;    Monck   Mason's    St.   Patrick's,  p.  221. 
The   former  of  these   passages   shows  that   the    immediate 
cause  of  the  increase  of  St.  Nicholas*  congregation,  which 
ultimately  made  this  step  necessary,  was  "  a  good  minister 
being  there  placed";   while  the   latter  informs  us  that  the 
consent  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  had  to  be  obtained, 
and  that  it  was  given  on  condition  that  the  Chapter  should 
in  future  nominate  the  curates  of  both  the  new  parishes,  as 
they  had  formerly  nominated  the  curate  of  St.  Nicholas.     See 
also  Erck,  p.  98. 

4  St.  Luke's  Parish  was  to  be  constituted,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  1707,  on  the  "  death  cession  or  surrender  " 
of  Stearne,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.     He  was  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Clogher  in  1713,  and  in  a  document  of  1718  St.  Luke's 
is  named  as  a  separate  parish.     Gilbert,  Records  of  Dublin, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  577.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  here  that  the 
same  Act  constituted  the  old  church  at  Ballymena,  described 
as  then  abuilding,  the  parish  church  of  Kilconriola.    Compare 
Reeves,  Antiquities  of  Down,  etc.,  p.  302. 

5  The  church  of  St,  Nicholas  Within,  the  congregation  of 
which  had  become  very  small,  was  so  well  attended  during 
the  incumbency  of  a  certain  Henry  Price  that  galleries  were 
added  to  it.     It  was  still  found  insufficient  to  accommodate 
the  congregation,  and  it  was  finally  rebuilt  in  1707.     Gilbert, 
Hist,  of  Dublin,  i.  184  ;  Monck  Mason's  St.  Patrick's,  p.  213, 
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building  here  in  Dublin,  done  at  a  time  when  you  had 
to  get  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  any  new  church, 
and  even  for  changing  the  site  of  a  church.  He 
erected  new  churches  again  in  places  like  Ringsend1 
and  Stillorgan,  where  the  transformed  church  of  St. 
Matthew's,  Irishtown,  and  the  church  of  St.  Brigid,2 
Stillorgan,  are  still  monuments  of  the  Archbishop's 
zeal.  The  church  of  Irishtown  in  its  unrestored  state, 
as  I  have  often  preached  in  it  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  or  Stillorgan  Church  in  its  present  shape,  exactly 
reproduces  the  style  of  architecture  and  of  church 
arrangement  in  Queen  Anne's  day  ;  or,  again,  a  glance 
at  any  of  the  churches  built  by  Archbishop  King  at 
St.  Ann's,  St.  Mark's,  St.  Luke's  and  such-like,  will 
show  you  what  was  the  style  of  architecture  in  favour 
with  Church  authorities  in  the  time  when  our  Church 
enjoyed  the  highest  political  consideration.3 

note  :  Mant,  p.  204.  The  formation  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Ann  was  agreed  to  by  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  on 
the  25th  August,  1707  :  Mason,  p.  221. 

1  This  church  was  built  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1703  :  Mant,  p.  150.     It  was  finished  in  1707  (Mant, 
p.  204  ;  Erck,  p.  89),  as  was  also  Stillorgan  Church.     On  the 
2nd  Sept.  of  that  year  King  wrote  to  Southwell :  "  I  have  got 
Arklow  Church  finished,    Stillorgan,    Killgobban,    Ringsend 
and  Glassnevin.     Another  is  going  on  in  the  country,  and  I 
have  got  a  fund  for  it.     St.  Nicholas  within  the  Walls  is  pulled 
down,  and  in  a  forward  way  of  reparation.     We  have  a  bill 
gone  over  to  finish  it."     The  building  of  all  these  churches  led 
to  excellent  results  :  Mant,  p.  348  sq. 

2  This  was  the  mediaeval  dedication  of  Stillorgan  Church. 
See  the  Liber  Niger  Alani,  Reeves'  transcript,  vol.  i.  p.  68 
(Journal  of  Royal    Society   of  Antiquaries   of  Ireland, 
5th  ser.,  vol.  iii.  p.  307). 

3  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  in  fairness  that  these 
churches  were  not  regarded  at  the  time  as  models  of  taste. 
They  cost  about  ^800  each.     "  I  am  altogether  of  your  Lord 
ship's  opinion,"  King  writes  to  Lord  Palmerstown,  "that  we 
ought  rather  to  multiply  the  number  of  churches  than  make 
them  magnificent  "  :  Mant,  p.  350. 
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During  the  Christmas  vacation  I  came  across  a  State 
document  of  transcendent  interest  to  a  Churchman 
anxious  to  know  the  methods  pursued  by  a  great  prelate 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  when  working  up  his  diocese. 
I  found  it  in  Marsh's  Library  among  a  collection  of  old 
manuscripts  of  a  very  uninviting  appearance.1  It  is  a 
fragment  of  a  letter  from  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland, 
apportioning  among  the  various  dioceses  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  confiscated  impropriate  tithes  of  Ireland 
for  the  purposes  of  church  building.  This  official  letter 
was  issued  by  Hugh  Earl  of  Mount  Alexander,  and 
Thomas  Keightley,  Esq.,  Lords  Justices  in  1702-3,  and 
gives  the  list  of  churches  which  were  to  be  rebuilt  or 
repaired  in  every  diocese.2  Among  them  we  find  here 
in  Dublin  the  names  of  St.  Werburgh's,  St.  Nicholas, 
Donnybrook,  Whitechurch,  Leixlip,  Celbridge  (called 
Killdroght),  Clonsilla,  Dunlavin,  Narraghmore,  Arklow,3 
Stillorgan  or  Kill,  Wicklow,  Castlemacadam,  Dungans- 
town,  Straffan,  and  many  other  too  numerous  to 
mention.4  This  list,  dating  from  a  few  years  after  the 

1  Marsh's  Library,  MS.  V  3.  i.  30,  No.  23. 

2  The  date  was  probably  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  which  is 
lost.     But  in  the  preamble  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
decision  of  the  Lords  Justices  which  it  contains  were  to  be 
lodged  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  before  March  25th,  1703. 
Thus  it  almost  exactly  synchronizes  with  Dr.  King's  transla 
tion  to  the  see  of  Dublin. 

3  The   church   built   during   King's   episcopate   at   Arklow 
has  lately  been  superseded  by  a  new  edifice,  erected  by  the 
munificence  of  Lord  Carysfort,  and  consecrated  on  the  i2th 
August,  1899. 

4  The  document  consisted  of  two  parts.     The  first  contained 
a  list,  which  remains  practically  complete,  of  churches  which 
were  to  be  restored  or  repaired  in  accordance  with  the  pro 
vision  that  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  following  November  2nd, 
1699,  the  forfeited   tithes   were  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  twenty  years  had  expired,  they  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  augmentation  of  rectories  and  vicarages.     Accordingly 
the  second  part  of  the  letter   enumerated  the   parishes  the 
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struggle  of  1690,  shows  what  a  widespread  scene  of 
destruction  the  diocese  of  Dublin  must  just  then  have 
presented ;  while  a  similar  list  for  the  other  dioceses 
proves  that  the  same  destruction  extended  to  every  other 
part  of  Ireland  as  well.  The  students  of  the  past 
history  of  parishes  and  churches  in  Ireland  will  do  well 
to  carefully  read,  mark  and  study  this  fragment  of  an 
official  letter,  for  it  contains  much  they  will  seek  for 
elsewhere  in  vain. 


ADDITIONAL   NOTE   TO   LECTURE   XII. 

The  volume  in  Marsh's  Library  marked  V  3.  i.  29,  contains 
a  paper  (f.  65)  giving  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  whi9h  enables  us  to  estimate 
roughly  the  population  of  the  city  at  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written.  Its  interest  is  considerable,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  published.  It  is  therefore  printed  here.  It  is 
undated,  but  the  year  in  which  it  was  penned  can  be  approxi 
mately  determined  with  high  probability.  As  the  endorsement 
is  in  King's  hand,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  period  of  his 
archiepiscopate.  It  is  therefore  to  be  referred  to  the  year 
1703  at  the  earliest.  The  years  1688  to  1691,  during  which 
he  was  commissary,  are  impossible,  because  the  parishes 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mary,  which  were  created  in  1697,  are 
mentioned,  and  because  the  other  dated  documents  in  the 
same  volume  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of  them 
being  as  late  as  1714.  And  further,  the  parish  of  St.  James 
is  mentioned,  which  brings  it  on  to  the  year  1708  (see  above, 
p  242).  On  the  other  hand  the  parish  of  St.  Luke  is  not 
named,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  a  later  year 


incomes  of  whose  incumbents  were  to  be  increased  thereby. 
A  great  part  of  this  list  has  been  lost.  But  I  suppose  it  is 
identical  with  that  given  in  full  in  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the 
Record  Commission  for  Ireland  (Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  385, 
No.  33).  I  have  not,  however,  compared  them. 
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than  1713  (see  above,  p.  243  note4)-  It  may  be  taken, 
therefore,  as  giving  information  as  to  the  population  of  the 
city  about  1710.  It  runs  as  follows:  — 

AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  NUMBERS  OF  PROTESTANTS  AND  PAPISTS 

ABLE   TO   BEAR    ARMS    IN    THE    ClTY    OF   DUBLIN    AND    LIBERTIES 
THEREOF. 


Totall  of 

Totall  of 

Parishes. 

Protestants. 

Protestants. 

Papists, 

Papists. 

Housekeepers   .     . 

774 

182 

St.Warburgh's- 

Inmates  &  Lodgers 
Servants  .... 

385 

122 

89 

53 



I,28l 



324 

( 

Housekeepers   .     . 

211 

5i 

St.  John's  .     .  -j 

Inmates  &  Lodgers 
Servants  .... 

422 
103 

195 
33 

736 

• 

279 

I 

Housekeepers  .     . 

696 

73 

St.  Andrew's  A 

Inmates  &  Lodgers 

898 

207 

} 

Servants  .... 

370 

79 

1,964 



359 

St.  Michan's  ,\ 

Housekeepers   .     . 
Inmates  &  Lodgers 

6o7 
607 

3" 

418 

Servants  .... 

220 

131 

\ 



1,432 

860 

Housekeepers    .     . 

536 

1  66 

Inmates  &  Lodgers 

473 

141 

Servants  .... 

505 

I'     C  T  A 

93 

400 

St.  Mary's.     .-< 

Servts  unknown  26 
Jews     ...    4 

O'4 

3° 

St.      Nicholas] 
without.         j 

Housekeepers   .     . 
Inmates  &  Lodgers 
Servants  .... 

277 
565 
67 

147 

524 

78 

7  4.Q 

Donybrook,  ( 
Rings   End,-! 
&c. 

Housekeepers   .     . 
Inmates  &  Lodgers 
Servants  .... 

154 
105 
36 

909 

H7 
44 
33 

iVf 

2QC 



224 

St.  Peter's.     .4 

Housekeepers   .     . 
Inmates  &  Lodgers 

183 

^•7  J 

27 
45 

( 

Servants  .... 

1  68 

15 

602 

87 

St.      Nicholas] 
within.            j 

Housekeepers  .     . 
Lodgers  &  Inmates 
Servants  .... 

72 
192 
80 

13 

76 

22 



344 



III 
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Parishes. 

Protestants. 

Totall  of 
Protestants. 

Papists. 

Totall  of 
Papists. 

r 

Housekeepers   .     . 

I7S 

I78 

St.  Catherine's^ 

Inmates  &  Lodgers 

174 

386 

I 

Servants  .... 

24 

59 

373 

623 

St.  Paul's  .     J 

Housekeepers   .     . 
Inmates  &  Lodgers 
Servants  .... 

159 
89 
130 

90 
74 
91 

378 

255 

St.  Bride's      J 

Housekeepers  .     . 
Inmates  &  Lodgers 
Servants  .... 

466 
488 
235 

65 
155 

53 

1,189 

273 

St.  Audeon's  .  -I 

Housekeepers   .     . 
Inmates  &  Lodgers 

136 
231 

99 
503 

1 

Servants  .... 

103 

44 

470 

646 

f 

Housekeepers  . 

84 

84 

St.  Michael's  .  \ 

Inmates  &  Lodgers 

147 

150 

( 

Servants  .... 

43 

•7*7/1 

36 

sy*1C\ 

St.  James's     .-! 

Housekeepers    .     . 
Inmates  &  Lodgers 

97 
*45 

z/4 

45 
94 

270 

I 

Servants  .... 

45 

62 

287 



2OI 

12,048 

5,  66  1 

^^^^~~" 

12,048  Protestants. 
5,661  Papists. 

6,387  Protestants  more  than  Papists. 


LECTURE   XIII 

WILLIAM  KING  AND  HIS  BENEFACTIONS  TO 
THE  IRISH  CHURCH 

AT  the  close  of  my  last  lecture  I  referred  to  an 
important  document  which  I  lately  discovered 
in  Marsh's  Library.  Let  me  now  bespeak  your  atten 
tion  to  another  of  a  still  more  precious  and  rare 
character.  I  found  among  a  number  of  manuscripts1 
a  letter  without  a  signature,  simply  addressed  to  an 
archbishop.  The  document  bears  internal  evidence 
of  its  date,  as  it  speaks  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  as  just  then  entrusted  with  the  cares  of  the 
State  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  and  also  of  his  fame 
as  a  represser  of  vice  and  a  strict  maintainer  of  the 
laws  passed  against  immorality.2  It  gives  us,  what  we 
very  seldom  come  across,  a  contemporary  view  of  the 
clergy  of  the  writer's  day,  and  of  the  estimate  formed 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  clergy  of  two  hundred 

1  Marsh's  Library,  MS.  ¥3.  i.  5,  No.  6. 

2  "As  your  Grace  has  been  always  eminent  for  Christian 
virtues,  and  zeal  to  suppress  vice  :  and  you  are  now  advanced 
by  the  good  Providence  of  God  to  share  in  the  Government  of 
this  nation,  as  well  as  to  Rule  in  the  Church  of  Christ,"  etc. 
The  title  "your  Grace"  points  to  an  Archbishop,  though  it 
was  sometimes  given  to  bishops.     See,  for  example,  Burdy's 
Life  of  Skelton,  1816,  p.  428,  and  above,  p.  81,  note  3.     The 
words    "now   advanced"    seem    to    imply  that    the    person 
addressed  had  lately  become  a  Lord  Justice.     King  first  held 
that  office  in  1714.     But  at  that  period  Archbishops  were  very 
frequently  Lords  Justices. 
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years  ago  discharged  their  duty.  It  was  evidently 
written  by  a  clergyman,  himself  a  strict  and  High 
Churchman,  opposed  to  all  innovations  upon  Church 
order  or  Church  principles.  It  shows  us  what  a  strict 
and  pious  Churchman  of  his  times  had  to  find  fault 
with  in  his  clerical  brethren.  As  such  it  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  internal  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Church  after  the  reaction  from  Puritanism  had  had  time 
to  spend  its  force,  and  before  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
and  what  is  called  the  Evangelical  revival,  had  in  the 
slightest  degree  yet  begun  to  affect  us.  The  cause  or 
occasion  of  the  letter  was  some  kind  of  advertisement, 
which  is  not  clearly  specified,  stirring  up  people  to 
irreligion  and  vice.  It  may  have  been  some  notice 
connected  with  'Poland's  book  Christianity  not  Mys 
terious,  the  production  of  a  countryman  of  our  own, 
which  caused  a  great  sensation  in  religious  circles 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.1 

1  Christianity  not  Mysterious,  or  a  Treatise  showing 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  contrary  to  Reason  nor 
above  it,  and  that  no  Christian  Doctrine  can  properly  be 
call'd  a  Mystery,  published  anonymously  in  1696,  but  acknow 
ledged  by  John  Toland  in  a  second  edition  which  appeared 
the  same  year.  See  Abbey  and  Overton,  The  English  Church 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  79  sq.  The  date  of  the  first 
edition  of  Toland's  work — seven  years  or  more  before  the 
appointment  of  King  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and 
many  years  before  he  became  Lord  Justice — does  not  favour 
the  conjecture  in  the  text,  if  it  be  assumed  that  King  is  the 
Archbishop  addressed  in  the  letter.  Whatever  the  advertise 
ment  may  have  referred  to,  it  was,  according  to  the  writer,  not 
only  profane  but  obscene.  And  it  appears  to  have  been 
printed  in  Ireland,  for  the  dignitary  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed  is  called  upon  "  smartly  to  reprove  and  restrain  the 
insolent  presumption  of  the  Printer  and  the  Author  of  the  said 
Abominable  Advertisement."  An  advertisement  of  Bernard 
Mandeville's  Fable  of  the  Bees,  published  in  1714,  in  which 
the  thesis  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits  was  maintained, 
might  have  stirred  the  indignation  of  the  writer.  This  work 
was  criticised  by  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  others. 
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This  letter  bears  no  signature,  but  if  I  were  to  offer 
a  suggestion,  I  would  name  as  its  author  Peter  Browne,1 
once  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  author  of  an  able 
work  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  which  another  and  later 
Provost  of  our  own  times  (Dr.  Jellett),  who  dealt  with 
the  same  topic,  valued  very  highly.2  Peter  Browne 
was  one  of  the  most  venerated  clergy  of  his  time.  He 
was  known  to  men  of  his  day  as  a  special  opponent  of 
the  custom  of  drinking  healths,3  including  that  toast 
which  was  then  regarded  with  a  peculiar  veneration— 
"  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  King 

1  See  Stubbs,  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
pp.  147,  324  sqq.,  334.  Browne  published  an  answer  to 
Toland  the  year  after  Christianity  not  Mysterious  appeared, 
in  recognition  of  the  merit  of  which  he  was  appointed  Provost 
in  1699.  Ware's  Writers  (ed.  Harris),  1746,  p.  296.  Many 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  letter  are  similar  to  those 
of  Browne's  Sermon  Preached  at  St.  Bride's  Church,  Dublin, 
April  77,  1698,  upon  occasion  of  a  resolution  being  taken  in 
this  city  of  Putting  the  Laws  in  execution  against  Vice  and 
Immorality,  Dublin,  1698. 

-  The  Efficacy  of  Prayer,  being  the  Donnellan  Lectures 
for  the  year  1877,  by  John  H.  Jellett  [Provost  of  Trinity 
College  1 881-88].  Dr.  Jellett  does  not  mention  Browne's 
work  in  his  historical  introduction,  nor,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  elsewhere  in  his  Donnellan  Lectures.  His  opinion 
of  the  value  of  Browne's  arguments  may  have  been  expressed 
to  Dr.  Stokes  privately.  The  book  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  Browne's  works  in  Harris,  I.e. 

3  Peter  Browne  was  the  author  of  two  works  bearing  on  this 
subject,  which  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  contro 
versy.  A  Discourse  of  Drinking  Healths,  wherein  the  great 
evil  of  this  prevailing  custom  is  shown,  etc.,  was  published 
in  London  in  1716.  It  had  been  preceded  in  1713  by  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  Of  Drinking  to  the  Memory  of  the  Dead, 
Being  the  Substance  of  a  Discourse  Delivered  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese  of  Cork,  etc.,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
show  that  the  custom  of  drinking  to  King  William  III.  was 
irreligious.  In  1714  appeared  A  second  part  of  Drinking  in 
Remembrance  of  the  Dead,  Wherein  the  most  Material 
Objections  to  the  Jirst part  are  answered. 
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William  III."1 — and  he  was  so  esteemed  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  that  when  he  preached  before  Queen  Anne  she 
is  reported  to  have  cried  out  in  ecstasy,  "  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man."2 

This  letter  to  an  Archbishop  begins  by  considering 
the  course  to  be  adopted,  if  the  clergy  wish  to  avert 
the  imminent  danger  of  vice  in  Ireland  rising  to  a 
height  unknown  since  the  days  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 
The  first  remedies  he  suggests  are,  of  course,  of  that 
legal  type  in  which  the  Established  Church  and  all 
churches  and  all  religious  societies  then  too  much 
trusted.  All  alike,  Dissenters  or  Churchmen,  demanded 
the  strict  execution  of  laws  passed  by  Parliament 
against  vice  and  immorality.  Religious  societies  and 
associations  by  dozens  were  formed  about  A.D.  1700, 
here  in  Dublin  and  in  London,  for  putting  these  laws 
into  execution.3  Out  of  these  societies,  indeed,  sprang 
the  Methodist  societies  of  John  Wesley's  day,  and  the 
two  still  existing  societies,  the  Propagation  of  the 

1  Compare  A    Discourse  of  Drinking  Healths,   p.   152  : 
"  Hath  not  this  Custom  been  made  the  Instrument  of  great 
Profaneness  and  desperate  Impiety  ?  .  .  .  Was  it  not  carry'd 
on  to  such  a  Pitch  that  it  became  Matter  of  fix'd  and  stated 
Duty  to  Drink  daily  to  the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory  of 
a  Dead  Monarch  ?  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  easily  be  forgotten  by  what 
Sort  of  People,  and   with  what  Fervour  the  Litany  Health, 
as  they  called  it,  was  drank,   viz.,   Plague,  Pestilence  and 
Famine,  Battle,  Murther  and  sudden  Death  to  all  Arch- 
Bishops,  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons,  and  all  Congrega 
tions  committed  to  their  charge,  which  shall  refuse  to  Drink 
to  the  Glorious  Memory  of  King    William."     See  also  Of 
Drinking  to  the  Memory  of  the  Dead,  passim. 

2  This   was  the   text   of  Browne's    sermon.      The   Queen's 
approval  of  it  resulted  in  his  promotion  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Cork.     See  Stubbs,  ut  sup. 

3  One  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  these  societies  in 
Dublin  was   the   pious   layman   James   Bonnell,  of  whom  a 
sympathetic  notice  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Carr  appeared 
in  the  Churchman  for  October  1899. 
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Gospel  Society  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.1     But  mere  legal  methods  never  have  the 
same   interior   vital  force    as   the   moral  and  spiritual 
powers  of  religion  possess.     The  declaration  of  St.  Paul 
is   ever  true :  "  The  weapons  of  our   warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  spiritual."     And  so  the  author  of  this  letter 
quickly  passes  on  to  consider  remedies  more  suitable  to 
the  clerical  character.     It  is  curious  that  he  deals  with 
one   point  as  absolutely   necessary,    which   has   lately 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  leading  English 
Church  papers.     He  begins   by  insisting  specially  on 
the  importance  of  pastoral  visitation  from  house  to  house, 
a  topic  on  which  the  Church  Times  has  likewise  been 
insisting   within    the  last    couple   of  weeks,2   pointing 
out  that  preaching  is   not  half  so  efficacious  without 
it  :  nay  rather,  as  our  writer  teaches,  had  become  for 
want  of  it   a   mere    matter  of   laughter   and   ridicule. 
The   following  words  possess  a  very  modern  applica 
tion  :  "  Their  learned  and  eloquent  preaching  out  of  the 
pulpit  they  may  fancy  will  gain  them  more  applause ; 
but    sure    I    am    that    their   diligent   visiting   of    their 
parishioners  from  house   to   house,  and  strengthening 
their  visits  with  their  own  fervent  prayers  in  private 
for    success,   would  bring    abundantly    more    profit    to 
their   parishioners,   more    honour    to    their    profession, 
which  is  now  grown  into  contempt,  and  more  comfort 
and  joy  to  their  own  souls." 

He  exhorts  the  clergy  to  be  true  to  their  profession, 
and  to  reprove  by  word  and  action  the  detestable 
practice  of  cursing,  swearing  and  obscene  jesting, 

1  Overton,    Life    in    the    English     Church,     1660-1714., 
pp.  207-22  ;  G.  G.  Perry,  History  of  the  Church  of  England: 
Second  Period,  pp.  560  sq.,  589. 

2  Archbishop  King  urged  upon  his  clergy  the  necessity  of 
pastoral  visitation.     See,  e.g.,  Mant,  p.  358. 
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which  was  daily  infecting  more  and  more  the  spirit 
and  language  of  their  flocks.  He  calls  upon  the  clergy, 
specially  the  young  clergy,  to  walk  out  of  any  room 
where  any  layman,  no  matter  what  his  rank,  intruded 
this  vicious  practice  upon  their  notice.  He  next 
presses  upon  them  the  strict  and  honest  practice  of 
all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  our  national  branch  of 
Christ's  Church,  according  to  their  oath  of  subscription 
taken  at  their  ordinations  and  institutions.  He  argues 
that  this  is  necessary  if  the  clergy  wish  to  diffuse  in 
their  parishes  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  Church.  He  specially  refers  to  the 
neglect  of  public  baptism  in  Church,  and  of  the  public 
performance  of  matrimony,  which  then  had  to  a  large 
extent  fallen  into  disuse  ;  entering  upon  a  long  and 
carefully  reasoned  defence  of  public  baptism,  which 
had  fallen  into  neglect  owing  to  the  practice  of 
celebrating  baptism  in  private  houses  with  the  service 
appointed  for  use  in  the  Church :  a  practice,  as  he 
urges,  both  irrational,  mischievous,  and  careless,  in 
which  the  clergy  of  that  day  would  seem  to  have 
universally  acquiesced. 

This  anonymous  writer  has  also  a  most  thoughtful 
and  philosophical  defence  of  our  Prayer-book  use, 
which  I  shall  now  quote  for  you.  It  is  written  quite 
after  the  manner  and  style  of  Richard  Hooker.  "  I 
look  (says  he)  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a  Church  to  be 
a  fence  and  an  outward  fortification  to  preserve  the 
essential  parts  of  religion  from  being  destroyed. 
And  we  may  observe  that  the  attack  is  always 
first  begun  against  these,  that  the  enemies  of  religion 
may  more  easily  come  at  the  inward  and  vital  parts 
to  destroy  them.  What  is  it  but  the  ceremonies  of 
religion  (that  are  enjoined  by  its  governours  to  be 
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used  in  the  exercise  of  it)  that  distinguish  one  national 
part  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  rest  ?     They  are 
enjoined  for  decency,  order,  and  edification  ;  and  con 
sequently  the  dispensing  with  them  and  letting  them 
fall    tends    naturally  to  introduce   by   degrees    a    con 
temptible  meanness  in  the  manner  of  religious  worship, 
unsuitable    to  the  dignity   of  that  great   and  glorious 
Being  whom    we   are   taught    to  worship.     I   say  the 
decay  of  Church  ceremonies  introduces  by  degrees  a 
contemptible  meanness  in  religious  worship  instead  of 
decency ;   turns   out  order  and  brings  in  confusion  of 
an  established  constitution,  and  instead  of  edification, 
which   will    hereby   decline,   it   will    open    a   way   for 
immorality   and   profaneness   to   enter  in   and  destroy 
the  very  essence  of  religion — i.e.,  all  religious  ordinances 
and  all  morality.     To  confirm  this  natural  consequence 
of  things,  we  may  observe  from  frequent  experience  in 
every  age  since  the  Reformation,  that  the  enemies  of 
our  Constitution  have  still  made  their  attacks  against 
our  ceremonies,  that  upon  the  breaking  down  of  them 
a  way  may  be  opened  for  the  enemies  of  all  religion." 
After  this  clear  statement,  which  is  as  true  and  useful 
to-day  as  two   hundred  years  ago,  when   it  was  first 
written,  our  writer  returns  to  his  favourite  topic  of  the 
need  for  parochial  visitation,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
thereof,1  adding  a  suggestion  that  the  bishops  should 
set  the  example  to  the  lower  clergy  by  once  a  day,  at 

1  The  following  is  worth  quoting:  "  Catechizing  children  in 
the  houses  which  they  visit,  and  as  often  as  they  visit,  will 
not  only  take  mightily  with  the  parents,  but  also  be  a  foundation 
for  a  good  generation  to  come,  if  the  present  one  that  is  grown 
up  in  years  should  be  too  obstinate  to  be  reclaimed.  The  very 
sight  of  the  minister  in  a  poor  parishioner's  house  would  be 
very  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  them.  And  if  a  minister 
finds  that  a  door  of  utterance  is  not  opened  for  him  in  one 
house,  let  him  take  leave  for  that  time  and  proceed  to  another, 
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least,  visiting  some  one  family  of  the  poor  of  their 
diocese,  catechising  them,  and  showing  an  example  of 
pastoral  activity,  and  of  spiritual  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  their  holy  functions.  He  then  adds  certain  other 
suggestions,  which,  as  he  conceives,  would  add  to 
their  spiritual  efficiency,  and  specially  that  the  clergy 
should  fling  themselves  with  zeal  and  prayer  into 
the  work  of  their  high  calling ;  abstaining  specially 
from  (<  gay  company  and  frothy  entertainments  of  the 
world,  which  they  now  so  generally  run  into  for  the 
sake  (as  is  pretended)  of  improvement  and  diversion," 
—a  piece  of  advice  which  is  just  as  applicable  now  in 
these  days  of  tennis  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
He  then  terminates  with  the  following  counsel,  which 
is  so  descriptive  of  the  period  and  of  the  writer  that 
I  give  it  here  at  full  length.  "  Let  the  clergy  give 
the  first  step  in  laying  aside  airiness  of  dress  and 
profuseness  in  snuff,  and  be  liberal  out  of  their  little 
fortunes  in  promoting  and  encouraging  acts  of  piety 
among  those  whom  they  would  reclaim  and  win  over 
unto  the  practice  of  religion.  Let  them  persuade  their 
wives,  for  their  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  to  cut  off  all 
superfluity  in  dress  and  outward  appearance,  and  be 
the  first  examples  in  reforming  the  corrupt  and  vain 
formalities  and  customs  of  the  present  age.  Let  the 
instructors  of  souls  lay  aside  entirely  drinking  of  healths 
(which  only  impairs  the  body,  lessens  that  substance 
which  might  be  employed  in  doing  good,  wastes  time 
which  is  given  us  for  God's  glory  and  to  work  out  our 

where  he  may  happen  to  see  or  hear  something  that  may 
afford  matter  to  his  thoughts,  and  kindle  the  holy  fire,  and 
vent  it  by  expression.  Even  his  visit,  though  it  should  be 
attended  at  one  time  with  no  other  profit  than  the  appearance 
of  his  person,  yet  his  bare  visit  may  both  engage  their  affections 
to  him,  and  put  an  awe  upon  them." 
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salvation,  and  creates  jealousies  and  strife  among  men)." 
(This,  I  may  observe  in  passing,  is  the  place  which 
most  clearly  bears  witness  to  the  authorship  of  Bishop 
Peter  Browne,  so  far  as  this  letter  is  concerned.1)  And, 
finally,  let  them  "  avoid  as  much  as  is  possible  their 
engaging  in  any  party  discourse.  Let  the  instructing 
and  bettering  of  men's  souls  be  their  sole  aim,  their 
chief  endeavour." 

As  for  the  churchwardens,  this  author  has  work 
for  them  to  do  in  their  own  sphere.  Their  work 
should  be  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  wicked  and 
negligent  parishioners,  while  both  bishops  and  clergy 
should  frequently  consult  with  the  churchwardens 
and  other  important  laymen  as  to  the  morals  and  reli 
gion  of  their  neighbours.  And  the  result  would  be  that 
vice  would  hide  its  head,  and,  instead  of  that  decay  of 
the  clerical  order  which  now  universally  appears,  there 
would  be  shortly  such  an  increase  of  their  number  as 
the  voluntary  liberality  of  the  people  and  the  bounty 
of  the  laws  which  have  been  already  passed  would 
amply  provide  for.  This  is  a  very  full  abstract  of  an 
important  paper  dealing  with  clerical  life  and  manners 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  from  inside.  What  would 
we  give  for  a  similar  letter  dealing  with  the  clerical  life 
of  one  hundred  years  earlier — the  time  of  Elizabeth  ! 
What  light  a  similar  letter  dealing  with  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  would  shed  upon  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Reformation  ! 

1  Browne  makes  use  of  the  arguments  here  summarised  in 
his  Discourse-,  e.g.,  at  p.  177  he  declares  that  the  custom  of 
drinking-  healths  leads  "  to  the  great  Consumption  of  Time  and 
Liquor  ;  of  the  Health  of  their  Bodies  ;  and,  which  is  worst  of 
all,  to  the  manifest  Injury  of  their  Souls."  Compare  also 
p.  152  sqq.  He  specially  dissuades  the  clergy  from  the  practice 
of  health-drinking  (p.  213  sqq.). 

17 
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Let  us  return  now  from  considering  the  state  of  the 
Dublin  clergy  in  King's  day  to  noting  the  practical 
measures  for  their  benefit  which  our  hero  undertook. 
King  was  not  content  with  building  churches.  He 
knew  that  he  had  to  work  with  human  instruments, 
which  demanded  food  and  raiment  for  their  necessities. 
He  tried,  therefore,  to  secure  means  of  support  for  the 
clergy  of  the  churches  which  he  had  restored ;  and  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  owes  much  to  his  efforts,  even  in  its 
disendowed  state.  There  are  very  ample  and  accessible 
sources  whence  you  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  Arch 
bishop  King's  work  in  this  direction.  I  have  several 
times  referred  you  to  Erck's  Ecclesiastical  Directory, 
and  you  will  find  its  ample  tables  very  useful  for  this 
purpose.  That  book  was  regarded  by  Government  as 
official,  being  the  production  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Firstfruits,  and  as  such  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  great  work  called  Liber  Munerum  Publicorum 
Hibernice,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  I824.1 

You  will  find,  I  repeat,  that  Directory  of  Mr.  Erck 
extremely  useful  and  interesting  for  the  student,  giving 
as  it  does  a  full  picture  of  the  Church  establishment  as 
it  still  stood  firm  in  its  highest  earthly  glory.  Perhaps 
the  most  helpful  part  of  Mr.  Erck's  work  is  a  series  of 
Ecclesiastical  Annals,  which  he  adds  to  every  diocese, 
giving  the  leading  historical  facts  about  them.  The 
most  extensive  of  all  these  Annals  is  naturally  that 
which  he  appends  to  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  and  there 
it  is  we  find  clearest  evidences  of  the  care  which  Arch 
bishop  King  bestowed  upon  the  material  organisation 

1  This  work  originated  in  an  Address  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1810  ;  but  its  vicissitudes  were  manifold,  and  it 
was  not  given  to  the  public  till  1852.  Erck's  Ecclesiastical 
Register  is  reprinted  in  Part  V.  p.  181  sqq. 
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and  endowment  of  his  diocese.  He  was  perfectly 
unselfish  about  his  own  pecuniary  interests.  He 
thought  only  of  his  successors  and  of  his  clergy,  that 
they  might  be  useful,  comfortable  and  learned.  The 
See  of  Dublin  from  long  before  the  Reformation  was 
possessed  of  large  quantities  of  impropriated  tithes.1 
These  tithes  King  regarded  as  alienated  from  their 
proper  object — the  support  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
He  bestowed  them,  therefore,  upon  the  clergy  of  the 
various  parishes  to  which  they  rightly  belonged.  A 
namesake  of  mine  who  is  devoted  to  these  studies — 
the  Rev.  William  Stokes,  vicar  of  Derrylossory,  near 
Glendalough— tells  me  he  has  the  papers  still  among 
his  parochial  records  by  which  Archbishop  King 
bestowed  the  tithes  his  predecessors  possessed  as  arch 
bishops  drawn  from  this  source.2 

But  King  was  not  generous  at  his  successors'  expense. 
In  every  case  where  he  bestowed  upon  a  parish  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  see  he  always  took  care  to 
purchase  out  of  his  own  pocket  a  quantity  of  land  of 
equal  value,  which  he  attached  (as  he  thought)  in 
perpetuity  to  the  see,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  which 
it  had  sustained  through  his  generosity.  He  purchased, 
for  instance,  a  large  quantity  of  lands  for  the  see 
of  Dublin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolphin's  Barn, 
in  exchange  for  which  he  endowed  several  parishes 
in  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough,  such  as 
Arklow  and  Inch  in  Wexford.3  Again,  he  purchased, 
about  1720,  an  estate  of  the  Lord  Rosse  of  his 
day,  and  endowed  Lucan  and  other  parishes,4  laying, 

1  Compare  the  letter  printed  in  Mant,  p.  205. 

2  See  additional  note,  below,  p.  263  sqq. 

3  This  is  the  same  transaction  as  that  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

4  The  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on   the 
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however,  an  absolute  condition  that  the  clergy  who 
were  to  enjoy  the  endowments  were  to  be  (a)  Masters 
of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  (b)  actually 
resident  in  the  parishes  of  which  they  stood  possessed. 
He  did  not  intend  his  endowments  to  be  enjoyed  by 
either  an  ignorant  clergy  or  by  a  non-resident  clergy. 

Again  in  the  Record  Commission  Report  of  1825, 
P-  359)  we  fin<3  tnat  Archbishop  King  purchased  a 
large  forfeited  estate  near  Swords,  in  county  Dublin, 
which  apparently  the  Archbishops  had  in  ancient  times 
possessed,  but  which  for  some  time  previous  to  1688 
was  in  possession  of  the  Russells.1  That  purchase 
alone  cost  King  more  than  .£3000,  which,  of  course, 
means  a  large  purchase  and  a  high  price  in  those  times, 
when  lands  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  even  landlords' 
estates  sell  at  the  present  time.  These  facts  were 
of  great  practical  importance  to  the  Representative  Body 
and  the  Diocesan  Councils  some  twenty  years  ago.-' 

Revenues  and  Condition  of  the  Established  Church  (Ireland], 
1868,  Appendix,  p.  243  ;  and  the  additional  note  at  the  end 
of  this  Lecture,  p.  268  sqq.  The  sum  given  to  these  parishes 
at  Disestablishment  in  lieu  of  private  endowments  was  nearly 
,£13,000.  Presumably  most  of  this  was  due  to  the  liberality 
of  Archbishop  King.  Derrylossory  and  the  other  parishes 
previously  mentioned  received  at  the  same  time  ^1500. 

1  This  transaction  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1703.     The 
report  of  the  Record  Commission  for  1825  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  entitled  The  Eleventh,  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  and 
the    Fourteenth    and  Fifteenth   Reports  from   the    Com 
missioners  appointed  by  His  Majesty  to  execute  the  measures 
recommended  in   an   Address  to  the  House  of  Commons 
respecting  the  Public  Records  of  Ireland,    1821-1823  and 
1824-1825.     See  also  Report  on  Irish  Church,  1868,  ut  sup. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  see  of  Dublin  derives  any  present 
advantage  from  this  endowment. 

2  In  accordance  with  the  Act  by  which  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  and  disendowed,  a  sum  of  ^500,000  was  handed 
over  to  the  Representative  Church  body  as  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  private  endowments,  the  most  important  of  which 
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But  for  us  they  have  still  much  interest ;  for  they  show 
the  liberality  and  noble  ideas  of  the  man  who  lies  in  a 
grave,  unmarked  by  the  simplest  tombstone,  in  an 
unknown  spot  on  the  north  side  of  Donnybrook  Church 
yard.1  These  simple  facts  show  that  King  was  no 
selfish  accumulator  of  wealth  for  his  descendants,  for 

were  those  of  Primate  Boulter  arid  Archbishop  King".  Parishes 
which  could  make  out  their  claims  received  their  due  pro 
portion  of  this  sum.  On  King's  other  efforts  to  make  due 
provision  for  his  clergy,  and  to  encourage  residence,  see  Mant, 
p.  152  sqq.  Further  proof  of  his  liberality  to  the  Irish  Church 
is  afforded  by  his  will,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Record  Office,  Dublin.  The  following  sentences  are  specially 
interesting  :  "  I  farther  bequeath  and  give  [to  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam  and  the  Bishop  of  Clogher]  four  hund(l  Pounds 
towards  buying  one  or  more  Glebes  for  one  or  more  countrey 
Churches  in  the  Diocess  of  Dublin  as  shall  seem  to  them  and 
my  Executor  hereafter  named  most  to  want  Glebes,  and  main 
tenance."  "Whereas  I  purchased  the  Rectorys  of  Crevagh 
and  Ballintemple  in  the  Diocess  of  Dublin  and  the  Rectory  of 
Newcastle  in  the  County  of  VVicklo  (prout  per  Deeds)  and 
Collated  Incumbents  to  them  severally  by  which  I  conceive  I 
have  divested  myselfe  of  the  said  Rectories  soe  Collated  by 
me  and  Remain  only  Patron  I  do  by  this  my  last  will  and  Testa 
ment  give  and  bequeath  the  Patronage  of  the  said  Rectorys 
of  Crevagh  Ballintemple  and  New  Castle  to  my  executor  here 
after  named  and  his  heirs  for  ever."  The  will  also  makes 
provision  for  settling  on  the  incumbents  of  Kilkenny  West,  in 
the  Diocese  of  Meath,  the  tithes  of  that  parish,  which  had 
been  purchased  by  him  for  ^250,  this  sum  having  been  placed 
in  his  hands  "  by  a  charitable  person  whom  I  have  not  leave 
to  name."  See  also  above,  p.  259.  What  has  become  of  the 
deeds  above  referred  to  ?  They  appear  not  to  have  been 
forthcoming  at  Disestablishment,  since  none  of  the  parishes 
named  either  claimed  or  received  from  the  Representative 
Church  Body  compensation  for  the  loss  of  King's  endowments. 
1  B.  H.  Blacker,  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Parishes  of  Booters- 
town  and  Donnybrook,  1860-1874,  pp.  12,  41,  164  sq.  It  is 
curious  that  in  an  extract  from  the  Dublin  Intelligence  of 
May  loth,  1729,  quoted  in  the  last  of  these  passages,  the  age 
of  the  Archbishop  is  given  with  much  appearance  of  accuracy, 
but  with  absolute  incorrectness,  as  83  years  and  11  days.  It 
should  have  been  79  years  and  one  week.  He  died  May  8th, 
1729.  Compare  for  a  similar  confusion,  Mant,  p.  497. 
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the  Archbishop  lived  a  solitary  and  celibate  life  like 
St.  Paul,  whom,  he  tells  us,  he  took  as  his  model 1  on 
his  consecration  day,  and  completely  establish  the 
high  character  of  him  drawn  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  his  day,  who,  when  the  Archbishop 
was  well  advanced  in  years,  wrote  of  him  as  "  very 
indiscreet  in  his  actions  and  expressions,  pretty  un 
governable,  and  possessed  of  some  wild  notions  which 
sometimes  make  him  impracticable  in  business,"  and  as 
"  to  a  ridiculous  extravagance  national  "  ;  but  he  honestly 
adds,  "  in  justice  to  him  "  :  "  He  is  charitable,  hospitable, 
a  despiser  of  riches,  and  an  excellent  bishop,  for  which 
reasons  he  has  generally  the  love  of  the  country,  and  a 
great  influence  and  sway  over  the  clergy  and  bishops 
who  are  natives."  '"  Surely  after  such  testimony  from 
an  unwilling  witness  we  may  fairly  say,  as  was  said 
about  Bedell,  "Sit  mea  anima  cum  tua  anima,  Rever- 
endissime  Prsesul."  3 

The  lecture  on  Monday  next  will  treat  of  King's  great 
contemporaries,  Primate  Boulter  and  Dean  Swift. 

1  Mant,  p.  495. 

-  Coxe's  Walpole,  ii.  357,  quoted  by  Lecky,  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  1892,  i.  p.  433.  The  letter  is  dated 
December  I9th,  1723. 

3  The  exact  words  were  "O  sit  anima  mea  cum  Bedello." 
They  were  uttered  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Farrelly, 
or  Ferrely,  at  Bishop  Bedell's  funeral.  T.  W.  Jones,  Life  of 
William  Bedell  (Camden  Society),  1872,  p.  195. 


ADDITIONAL   NOTE   TO   LECTURE   XIII. 

A. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Stokes  has  most  kindly  placed  in  my 
hands  the  documents  connected  with  Archbishop  King's 
benefactions  to  Derrylossory  and  other  parishes.  They  throw 
so  much  light  both  on  the  extent  to  which  his  scheme  of  re 
deeming  the  mensal  tithes  was  carried,  and  on  his  method  of 
procedure,  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  print  them 
here  in  full.  At  Disestablishment  ^1500  was  divided  in  equal 
shares  among  the  ten  parishes  mentioned  in  this  deed,  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Archbishop  King's  endowments. 

Endorsement:  "A  copy  of  Arch-bishop  King's  Deed  of 
Exchange  of  Lands  near  Dolphin's  Barn  for  the  Tithes  & 
Glebes  of  the  Parish  of  Daralassera  and  other  Parishes." 

"  Extracted  from  the  Registry  of  the  Consistorial  and 
Metropolitical  Court  of  Dublin. 

INDENTURE  made  ye:  23d.  day  of  December  in  ye 
year  of  our  Lord  1728  between  his  Grace  William  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  Primate  &  Metropolitan  of  Ireland  of  the 
one  part  &  ye.  revera.  Robert  Dougat1  Minister  of  the  Parish 
of  Sl.  Andrew's  Dublin  of  y°  other  part 

"  WHEREAS  in  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  Ireland 
in  y°.  tenth  year  of  the  Reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George 
ye.  first  of  happy  Memory  intituled  an  Act  for  explaining  & 
amending  an  Act  intituled  an  Act  for  real  Union  &  Division 
of  Parishes  &  for  confirming  an  Exchange  made  of  a  piece 
of  Ground  whereon  the  Parish-Church  and  vicarage-house  of 
yc.  parish  of  S'.  Ann  in  the  Suburbs  of  y°.  City  of  Dublin  was  by 
a  former  Act  of  Parliament  directed  to  be  built  for  another 
piece  of  Ground  &  for  appropriating  such  other  piece  of 
Ground  to  yc.  same  Uses,  it  is  among  other  things  enacted 
that  it  shall  &  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  every  A  :  Bishop 
&  Bishop  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  Governor  or  Governors 

1  See  above,  p.  224  sq. 

263 
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of  this  Kingdom  for  the  time  being  &  privy  Council  six  at 
least  consenting  to  exchange  any  Rectory  Vicarage  or  Portion 
of  Tithes  to  his  or  their  said  Arch-bishoprick  or  Bishoprick 
belonging  for  any  Portion  or  Parcel  of  Land  of  the  same  value 
the  same  to  be  settled  &  remain  to  such  Arch-Bishop  Bishop 
&  his  and  their  respective  successors  provided  that  such 
Rectory  Vicarage  or  Portion  of  Tithes  so  exchanged  shall  be 
settled  upon  &  to  such  Person  as  shall  have  the  actual  Cure 
of  Souls  in  ye.  Parish  whereof  ye.  Rectory  Vicarage  or  any 
Portion  of  Tithes  shall  be  so  exchanged  saving  to  the  then 
Tenant  and  Tenants  of  all  such  Lands  Rectories  Vicarages 
&  Portions  of  Tithes  all  their  Right  Title  &  Interest  during 
their  several  &  respective  Leases  as  in  and  by  the  said  Act 
of  Parliament  among  other  things  may  more  fully  appear. 
AND  whereas  the  Tithes  of  ye.  Parishes  of  Inch  and  Killgorman 
and  ye.  several  Glebes  thereof  in  ye.  Barony  of  Gory  and  County 
of  Wexford  l— the  Tithes  of  the  Parishes  of  Killbride  2  Temple- 
Michael2  and  Killmacow3  in  y°.  Barony  of  Arclow  &  County 
of  Wicklow— the  Tithes  of  the  Parishes  of  Connaught4 
Fassaghro  5  and  Bally  man  6  in  ye.  Barony  of  Rathdown  & 
County  of  Dublin  &  yc.  Parish  of  Killcoole  7  in  ye  Barony  of 
New-castle  in  the  said  County  of  Wicklow — &  the  Tithes 
of  the  Parish  of  Derrylossery  in  the  Barony  of  New-castle  in 
the  County  of  Wicklow  have  time  out  of  mind  been  annexed 
to  &  appropriated  to  the  See  of  Dublin  as  part  of  the  Mensals 
thereof8  and  yield  no  more  annually  to  the  said  See  than  yt!. 

1  Inch  and  Killgorman  were  united  in  1789  (Lib.  Mrtn.  Hib.<  Part  V., 
p.  177. 

'•'  These  two  parishes  formed,  before  1833,  part  of  the  Union  of 
Arklovv.  In  that  year  they  were  separated  from  it  and  constituted  into 
the  Union  of  Kilbride  (Arklow). 

3  A  small  parish  near  Rathdrum,  County  Wicklow,  now  united  in 
part  to  Castlemacadam,  in  part  to  Dunganstown. 

4  Now  "  Old  Connaught,"  in  the  Union  of  Bray. 

5  Fassaroe,    formerly   in  the    Union  of  Bray,   now  in  the  recently 
formed  parish  of  Kilbride  (Bray). 

G  In  the  Union  of  Bray.  Misprinted  Ballymore  in  the  Report  on  the 
Irish  Church  (1868),  App.  p.  243. 

7  Now  part  of  Delgany  Parish. 

8  This  statement,   if  it  implies  that  the  earliest  records  assign  the 
tithes  of  the  parishes  named  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  not  quite 
accurate.      Derrylossory    was   attached    to    the    Chancellorship    of  St. 
Patrick's  by  Archbishop  Luke  in  1231  (Monck  Mason's  Si,  Patrick's, 
p.    37).     But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  long.     Thus  the  earliest 
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sum  of  fourty-nine  pounds  sterling  over  &  above  yc.  said 
Tithes  of  the  said  Parish  of  Derrylossery  which  are  of  ye.  value 
of  twenty  pounds  per  Annum  &  which  are  &  always  have 
been  subject  to  ye.  Provision  made  for  the  Person  appointed  to 
attend  y°.  Cure  of  y°.  said  Parish  &  are  not  a  competency  for 
such  Person's  attendance  in  the  said  Cure.  AND  whereas 
the  said  William  L :  A :  Bishop  of  Dublin  hath  by  his  Petition 
to  their  Excellencies  yc.  Lords.  Justices  of  Ireland  &  his 
Majesty's  most  honble  privy  Council  of  Ireland  signified  his 
desire  of  exchanging  y°.  said  Tithes  and  Glebes  for  all  that 
&  those  yc.  several  Closes  of  Land  on  the  North  side  of 
Dolphin's  Barn  l  in  y°.  Barony  of  New-castle  &  upper  Cross 
and  County  of  Dublin  containing  about  thirteen  acres  of 
Meadowing  &  Gardens  now  in  yc.  Tenancy  &  occupation 
of  William  Osborn,  Thomas  Barker,  Edward  Lock,  William 
Tennant,  &  John  Gorman,  their  under-tenants  or  Assigns 
with  all  houses  edifices,  buildings  improvem'8.  and  appurten 
ances  thereunto  belonging  of  ye.  clear  yearly  value  of  sixty-five 
pounds  eight  shillings  by  him  purchased  with  his  own  proper 
Money  in  the  name  of  the  said  Robert  Dougat  Party  to  these 
presents  with  a  view  &  intent  to  annex  the  same  to  the  said 
See  of  Dublin  in  perpetuity  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Income 
thereof  in  Exchange  for  the  aforesaid  Tithes  &  Glebes  & 
with  the  further  intent  that  he  yc.  said  W  :  L.  A  :  Bishop 
of  Dublin  might  be  enabled  to  make  a  Donation  of  the 
said  several  Tithes  &  Glebes  to  the  several  &  respective 
Incumbents  of  the  aforesaid  Parishes.  Now  this  Indenture 
witnesseth  that  the  said  W :  L :  A-Bishop  of  Dublin  in 
pursuance  of  the  power  &  authority  of  the  aforesaid  Act  of 
Parliament  &  by  &  with  yu.  consent  of  their  Excellencies 

extant  Register  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin — Crede  Mihi—\a&  the  entry 
(Gilbert,  p.  143)  :  "  Ecclesia  de  Derlaster,  Ecclesia  de  Villa  Cythare, 
Ecclesia  de  Dergory  :  Iste  pertinebant  ad  cancellarium  Sancti  Patricii. 
sed  non  his  diebus.  Archiepiscopus  patronus."  Archbishop  Alan 
(1528-1534)  assigned  the  portion  of  Crede  Mihi  in  which  this  note 
occurs  to  the  time  of  Archbishop  Henry  of  London  (1212-1228):  see 
Gilbert,  p.  viii.  It  must  belong  to  a  later  time,  since  Henry  preceded 
Luke ;  but  it  was  evidently  already  an  ancient  document  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

1  Now  the  name  of  a  single  street  in  Dublin.  Doubtless  this  was 
the  main  street  of  the  village,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign  formed  a  suburb  (Lewis). 
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the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  &  his  Majesty's  most  honour 
able  privy  Council  testified  by  the  order  of  their  Excellencies 
the  said  Lords  Justices  &  said  most  horible  privy  Council 
hereunto  annexed  as  by  the  said  Act  is  required  &  in 
consideration  of  the  said  Rob1.  Dougat  hereby  assuring  in 
Exchange  yc.  said  Lands  &  Premisses  so  in  his  name  pur 
chased  to  him  the  said  W.  L  :  A  :  Bishop  of  Dublin  &  his 
successors  hath  given  &  granted  &  by  these  presents  con 
firmed  to  ye.  aforesaid  Robert  Dougat  his  Heirs  and  Assigns 
for  ever  in  free  Exchange  all  that  &  those  yc.  aforesaid  Tithes 
of  ye.  Parishes  of  Inch  &  Killgorman  &  ye.  several  Glebes 
thereof— the  said  Tithes  of  the  Parishes  of  Killbride,  Temple- 
Michael  &  Killmacow — the  said  Tithes  of  the  Parishes  of 
Killcoole,  Connaught  Fassaghro  &  Ballyman— &  the  Tithes 
of  y°.  said  Parish  of  Derrylossery  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
aforesaid  several  Tithes  &  Glebes  in  Exchange  to  the  afore 
said  Rob'.  Dougat  his  Heirs  &  Assigns  for  ever  in  Trust 
for  the  several  Persons  who  now  have  or  from  time  to  time 
shall  have  the  actual  Cure  of  souls  in  the  said  several  and 
respective  Parishes.  AND  the  said  W :  L :  A  :  Bishop  of 
Dublin  doth  by  these  presents  consent  declare  &  agree  that 
the  said  respective  Tithes  &  Glebes  shall  for  ever  hereafter 
be  settled  &  remain  to  such  Person  or  Persons  severally 
&  respectively  as  now  have  or  hereafter  shall  have  the 
actual  Cure  of  Souls  in  the  said  respective  Parishes,  in 
consideration  whereof  the  said  Robert  Dougat  in  execution 
of  the  aforesaid  Trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  said  W :  L :  A- 
Bishop  of  Dublin  &  by  &  with  the  Consent  aforesaid  & 
for  the  purposes  herein  mentioned  hath  likewise  given  & 
granted  &  by  these  presents  confirmed  to  the  said  W  :  L  : 
A-Bishop  of  Dublin  and  his  successors  A :  Bishops  of  Dublin 
for  ever  in  free  Exchange  all  that  &  those  the  aforesaid 
several  Closes  of  Land  containing  about  thirteen  Acres  of 
Land  lying  &  being  on  yc.  North-side  of  Dolphin's  Barn  in 
the  Barony  of  New-castle  &  Upper  Cross  &  County  of 
Dublin  aforesaid  to  have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  several 
Closes  of  Land  with  their  Appurtenances  in  Exchange  for  yc. 
said  Tithes  &  Glebes  unto  the  said  William  Lord  Arch 
bishop  of  Dublin  &  his  Successors  for  ever  saving  never 
theless  to  the  now  Tenant  &  Tenants  of  all  &  singular  the 
aforesaid  Lands  Closes  Rectories  Vicarages  &  Portions  of 
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Tithes  all  their  Right  Title  &  Interest  during  their  several 
&  respective  Leases.  In  witness  whereof  the  aforesaid 
William  Lord  Arch-bishop  of  Dublin  hath  hereunto  subscribed 
his  name  &  affixed  his  Archiepiscopal  Seal  &  the  said 
Robert  Dougat  hereunto  subscribed  his  name  &  affixed  his 
seal  the  day  &  year  first  above  written. 

GULIELMUS  DUBLINIENSIS 
ROBERT  DUGAT 

(Seal) 

"  Sealed  &  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Us 
LEWIS  MOORE  NOT:  PUB. 
WILLIAM  GREEN  " 


"  By  the  Lords  Justices  and  Council  of  Ireland 
"  Hu:  Armach,1     Thomas  Wyndham  C:,     William  Connolly. 

"  WHEREAS  his  Grace  William  Lord  Arch-bishop  of  Dublin 
has  petitioned  their  Excellencies  the  Lords  Justices  & 
Council  of  this  Kingdom  praying  that  the  Tithes  of  the 
Parishes  of  Inch  and  Killgorman  &  the  several  Glebes 
thereof  in  the  Barony  of  Gory  &  County  of  Wexford— the 
Tithes  of  the  Parishes  of  Killbride  Temple-Michael  & 
Killmacow  in  the  Barony  of  Arclow  &  County  of  Wicklow 
the  Tithes  of  the  Parishes  of  Connaught  Fassaghro  & 
Ballyman  in  the  Barony  of  Rathdown  &  County  of  Dublin 
&  the  Parish  of  Killcoole  in  the  Barony  of  New-castle  in  the 
said  County  of  Wicklow  &  the  Tithes  of  the  Parish  of 
Derrylossery  in  the  Barony  of  New-castle  in  the  said  County 
of  Wicklow  all  which  said  Tithes  &  Glebes  yield  not  above 
fourty  nine  pounds  per  annum  may  be  exchanged  for  all  that 
&  those  the  several  Closes  of  Land  on  the  North  side  of 
Dolphin's  Barn  in  the  Barony  of  New-castle  &  upper  Cross 
&  County  of  Dublin  containing  about  thirteen  Acres  of 
Meadowing  &  Gardens  now  in  the  Tenancy  &  Occupation 
of  William  Osborn  Thomas  Barker  Edward  Lock  William 
Tennant  &  John  Gorman  their  under-tenants  and  Assigns 
with  all  Edefices  Buildings  Improvements  &  Appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  sixty  five 

1  The  signature  of  the  Primate,  Hugh  Boulter,  then  a  Lord  Justice. 
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pounds  eight  shilling's  purchased  by  him  the  said  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  with  his  own  proper  Money  with  a  view  &  intent 
to  annex  ye.  same  to  the  See  of  Dublin  in  perpetuity  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  Income  thereof  in  Exchange  for  the 
aforesaid  Tithes  &  Glebes  &  with  the  further  intent  that 
he  ye.  said  William  Lord  Arch-bishop  of  Dublin  might  be 
enabled  to  make  a  Donation  of  the  said  Tithes  &  Glebes  to 
the  several  &  respective  Incumbents  of  the  aforesaid  Parishes. 
AND  whereas  we  referred  the  said  Petition  to  a  Committee  of 
this  Board,  who  have  reported  unto  Us  that  they  are  of  Opinion 
that  the  said  Petition  may  be  complied  with,  WE  therefore 
the  Lords  Justices  and  Council  pursuant  to  a  Power  to  us 
given  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  King  George  the  first  intituled  an  Act  for 
explaining  &  amending  an  Act  intituled  an  Act  For  real 
Union  &  Division  of  Parishes  &  for  confirming  an  Exchange 
made  of  a  piece  of  Ground  whereon  the  Parish-Church  and 
Vicarage-house  of  the  Parish  of  Sl.  Anne  in  the  Suburbs  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  was  by  a  former  Act  of  Parliament  directed  to 
be  built  for  another  piece  of  Ground  &  for  appropriating 
such  other  piece  of  Ground  to  the  same  uses,  do  hereby 
consent  to  the  said  Exchange.  Given  at  the  Council-chamber 
Dublin  the  27th  day  of  December  1728. 

"Allen,  Ral:  Meath,1  Southwel,  Jas.  Reynolds,  Thomas 
Taylor,  Oliver  S*.  George,  R:  Tighe,  Marmaduke  Coghill. 
Owen  Wynne,  Ben:  Parry. 

"A  true  Copy)  Geo:  Lyndon 
So  I  attest    )  Regr.  d." 


B. 

A  full  account  of  the  second  of  the  transactions  mentioned 
at  p.  259  sq.  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Deed  of  Conveyance.  I  owe  it  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Robinson,  who  at  my  request  copied  the  deed  from  the  third 
volume  of  Kildare  Titles  preserved  in  the  Registry  of  the 
Province  and  Diocese  of  Dublin,  in  which  it  begins  at  p.  240. 

1  That  is  Ralph  Lambert,  D.D.,  translated  from  Dromore  to  Meath 
1726,  died  1731, 
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"  THIS  INDENTURE  made  the  loV1  day  of  September  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1720  between  The  Most  Rev4  Father  in  God 
William  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  Primate  and  Metropolitan 
of  Ireland  of  the  one  part  and  Marmaduke  Coghill  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  Esquire  The  Rev<*  Robert  Dougat  Chanter  of 
S*  Patrick  Dublin  l  and  John  Parnell  of  the  s4  City  Esquire  of 
the  other  part.  Whereas  the  said  William  Lord  Abp.  of 
Dublin  hath  lately  purchased  from  the  Trustees  for  sale  of 
the  Lord  Ross'  estate  several  Rectorys  and  Tythes  hereafter 
mentioned  (that  is  to  say)  All  those  the  one  moiety  of  all 
the  Tythes  Parishes  Territorys  and  Lands  of  Lucan  and 
Westpolestown 2  in  the  County  of  Dublin  and  All  that  and 
those  the  entire  Rectory  and  Tythes  of  the  Parishes  of 
Bealan 3  and  Kildingan 3  the  Tythes  of  Barretstown 4  and 
Harristown3  Lacka3  Rathernon  *  Killmaoge 5  and  Clough- 
nallis  6  lying  and  being  in  the  County  of  Kildare  And  Whereas 
for  the  better  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  several 
Vicars  and  Incumbents  of  the  parishes  out  of  which  the  said 
Tythes  respectively  issue  he  the  said  William,  Lord  Abp.  of 
Dublin  doth  intend  that  the  yearly  issues  and  profits  of  the  same 
shall  from  and  immediately  after  his  death  be  received  and 
perpetually  paid  in  manner  hereafter  expressed  Now  this 
Indenture  witnesseth  that  he  the  said  William  Lord  Abp.  of 
Dublin  doth  in  pursuance  of  his  said  intention  and  in  con 
sideration  of  Five  shillings  stg.  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the 
said  Marmaduke  Coghill,  Robert  Dougat  and  John  Parnell 
the  receipt  of  which  sum  he  doth  hereby  acknowledge  and 
thereof  and  of  every  part  thereof  doth  exonerate  acquit  and 
discharge  them  and  every  of  them  by  these  presents  hath 
given  granted  alien  released  and  confirmed  and  by  these 
presents  doth  give  grant  alien  release  and  confirm  unto  the 
said  Marmaduke  Coghill  Robert  Dougat  and  John  Parnell 
in  their  actual  possession  now  being  by  virtue  of  a  bargain 
and  sale  to  them  thereof  made  for  one  whole  year  by  Indenture 
bearing  date  the  22nd  day  of  this  last  July  and  by  force  of  the 

1  See  above,  p.  224. 

2  Westpalstown,  in  the  Barony  of  Balrothery  West. 

3  Near  Athy. 

4  Also  known  as  Old  Connell. 

5  Near  Naas. 

(i  Near  Celbridge.     The  name  is  now  commonly  written  Clonaghlis. 
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Statute  for  transferring  uses  into  possession  and  to  their  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever  All  that  and  those  the  Rectorys  and 
Tythes  and  premises  above  mentioned  to  be  purchased  as  is 
aforesaid  .  .  .  that  they  the  said  Marmaduke  Coghill  Robert 
Dougat  and  John  Parnell  and  the  survivors  of  them  their 
heirs  and  assigns  shall  permit  and  suffer  the  said  William 
Lord  Abp.  of  Dublin  and  his  assigns  to  have  hold  possess  and 
enjoy  the  said  Rectorys  Tythes  and  premises  and  to  receive 
the  rents  issues  and  profits  thereof  to  his  and  their  own  use 
during  his  natural  life  and  also  from  and  immediately  after 
his  death  In  Trust  and  upon  this  special  confidence  that  they 
the  said  Marmaduke  Coghill  Robert  Dougat  and  John  Parnell 
their  heirs  and  assigns  shall  respectively  and  for  ever  employ 
content  and  pay  the  rents  issues  and  profits  of  the  said 
Rectorys  Tythes  and  premises  severally  and  respectively  to 
the  several  and  respective  Incumbents  having  actual  Cure  of 
Souls  of  each  of  the  said  several  parishes  as  they  severally 
shall  grow  due  and  be  payable  Provided  always  and  it  is 
hereby  agreed  and  it  is  the  intention  of  these  presents  that 
such  Incumbent  and  Incumbents  shall  be  one  who  was  edu 
cated  and  hath  taken  the  Degrees  of  Batchelor  and  Master 
of  Arts  in  Trinity  Colledge  Dublin  and  shall  be  actual  [sic] 
resident  in  the  Parish  to  which  they  belong  and  likewise  be 
the  Minister  not  Curate  thereof  and  that  they  have  no  other 
or  further  provision  as  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
exceeding  the  yearly  income  of  One  hundred  pounds  and  in 
case  such  Incumbent  or  Incumbents  shall  not  be  so  qualified 
but  failing  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  qualifications  or  to  reside 
in  his  parish  that  then  they  the  said  Marmaduke  Coghill 
Robert  Dougat  and  John  Parnell  their  heirs  and  assigns  shall 
have  power  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  they  may  appoint 
any  one  Rector  or  Vicar  in  the  Diocess  of  Dublin  under  such 
qualifications  as  are  aforesaid  during  his  Incumbency  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  Incumbent  being  so  unqualified  to 
enjoy  the  Tythes  of  the  Parish  belonging  to  such  unqualified 
Incumbent  during  such  time  as  he  shall  be  resident  in  his 
parish  and  in  case  no  such  Incumbent  or  parish  Minister 
having  actual  Cure  of  Souls  and  so  qualified  be  not  [sic]  to 
be  found  or  to  be  appointed  in  the  Diocess  of  Dublin  that  such 
be  appointed  by  them  the  said  Marmaduke  Coghill,  Robert 
Dougat  and  John  Parnell  their  heirs  and  assigns  living  and 
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residing  in  any  parish  within  the  Province   of  the   Abp.   of 
Dublin  under  all  and  every  the  aforesaid  qualifications. 

...  IN  WITNESS  etc, 

WILL:  DUBLIN  (Seal) 

(Seal) 

(Seal) 

JOHN  PARNELL1  (Seal) 

"  Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered  in  presence  of  us 

BEN.  ARTHURE 
Low  MOORE 
THO®  HUGHES  " 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  the  signatures  of  Coghill  and  Dougat  are 
omitted. 


LECTURE   XIV 

WILLIAM  KING  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES, 
BOULTER  AND  SWIFT 

OUR  subject  for  this  day  will  lead  us  to  a  more 
modern  period,  and  engage  us  in  more  modern 
interests,  than  we  have  hitherto  discussed.  King's 
earlier  life  involved  us  in  the  struggles  of  the  seven 
teenth  century ;  King's  later  life,  and  his  great 
contemporaries  Swift  and  Boulter,  introduce  us  into 
the  very  thick  of  the  literary  and  political  interests  of 
the  age  of  Addison  and  Pope,  of  Walpole,  Chesterfield 
and  Lansdowne,  and  smack  somewhat  of  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution.  I 
propose  now  to  treat  of  Archbishop  King  and  two  of 
his  contemporaries  who  bulked  very  largely  before  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  and  one  of  whom  has  bulked  and 
must  bulk  very  largely  before  the  men  of  every  age. 
They  were  three  notable  men,  each  one  of  whom 
is  still  perpetuated  among  us  in  different  but  very 
characteristic  ways.  Archbishop  King  is  known 
as  the  founder  of  Archbishop  King's  Lectureship  in 
Theology,1  whose  holder  is  expected  to  deal  with  those 
deep  metaphysical  problems  in  which  the  Archbishop 
was  wont  to  exercise  himself.  Swift  is  known  as  a 
great  literary  critic  and  the  founder  of  a  celebrated 

1  King  endowed  this  Chair  with  a  gift  of  ^500  in  the  year 
1718.     To  this  a  further  sum  of  ^500  was  added  by  his  will. 
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madhouse  x ;  while  Archbishop  Boulter's  memory  is  kept 
alive  by  a  magnificent  testamentary  gift  intended  to 
increase  the  material  comfort  and  alleviate  the  lot  of 
of  the  poorer  clergy  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
chief  ruler.2  They  were  all  three  important  men  in 
their  day,  and  striking  contrasts.  It  will  help  us  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  time  if  we  look  at  them  somewhat 
more  closely. 

Hugh  Boulter,3  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  a  repre 
sentative  of  his  period.  He  was  a  thorough  man  of 
the  world,  who  had  taken  Holy  Orders,  and  who  ruled 
the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  chief  pastor,  in  accord 
ance  with  those  low,  worldly  motives  which  found 
favour  with  the  men  of  his  time  and  circle.  He  was 
born  in  1672  ;  was  trained  at  Oxford,  where  he  became 
a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  under  Dr.  Hough,  whom 
James  II.  tried  to  expel  from  that  position  and  institu 
tion  4 ;  and  therefore  Boulter  imbibed  from  his  earliest 
days  the  most  intense  hostility  to  the  Stuart  and  the 
High  Tory  party,  and  to  every  movement  and  idea 
connected  with  them.  He  simply  believed  in  the 
Church  as  a  respectable  police  agency,  useful  to  keep 
the  people  in  some  kind  of  order;  but,  as  for  re 
garding  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  institution,  gifted 
with  supernatural  forces  and  powers  and  devoted  to 

1  St.  Patrick's  Hospital  for  Lunatics  and  Idiots,  Bow  Lane, 
Dublin  :  commonly  known  as  Swift's  Hospital.    It  was  founded 
in  1745  in  accordance  with  Dean  Swift's  will,  and  was  incor 
porated  by  charter  on  August  6th   in  the  same  year.     The 
amount  bequeathed  by  him  for  this  purpose  was  over  ^"10,000. 
Craik's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  496. 

2  The    amount    bequeathed   by   Primate    Boulter    for    the 
augmentation  of  benefices  and  the  purchase  of  glebes  was 
about  ^30,000.     Mant,  p.  565.     See  also  Erck's  Register  for 
1830,  p.  n. 

3  See  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  vi.  7. 

4  Ibid.,  xxvii.  418. 

18 
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supernatural  purposes  and  ends,  he  regarded  all  such 
ideas  as  pure  and  unmitigated  Popery,  most  dangerous 
to  our  blessed  constitution  and  the  Protestant  succession 
as  established  in  the  House  of  Hanover.  Therefore, 
it  was  that,  holding  such  opinions,  the  period  of 
Boulter's  supremacy  was  marked  as  a  time  of  complete 
spiritual  paralysis  and  death  as  far  as  the  Church  was 
concerned. 

However,  let  us  not  anticipate,  but  proceed  in  regular 
order.  Boulter  was,  as  I  have  said,  brought  up  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  when  Oxford  possessed  such  a 
reputation  for  High  Church  opinions,  political  and 
religious,  that  it  usually  required  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
to  keep  the  University  quiet.  But,  as  it  often  happens 
that  fathers  of  the  highest  and  strictest  opinions  are 
followed  by  sons  of  an  opposite  type,  so  was  it  at 
Oxford  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  when  some  of  the 
most  extremely  Low  Church  and  Erastian  divines  of 
the  Georgian  period  were  produced  in  the  University 
which  revered  the  Stuarts,  cherished  the  memory  of 
Charles  the  Martyr,  and  would  place  his  execution  on 
the  same  level  at  least  as  that  of  the  primitive  apostles 
and  confessors.  Boulter  was  an  illustration  of  this 
tendency  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another  at  Oxford, 
which  we  find  just  as  strong  to-day  as  two  centuries 
ago,  when  we  see  the  same  University,  within  the  same 
half-century,  producing  the  Tracts  for  the  Times ,  and 
that  celebrated  but  very  different  volume  of  essays, 
Lux  Mundi,  the  very  idea  of  which  would  have  sorely 
displeased  the  early  Tractarians.  Boulter  took  up  the 
strongest  Whig  and  Hanoverian  principles,  announced 
the  most  decided  Protestant  views,  and,  wisely  gauging 
the  course  of  events,  attached  himself  to  the  side  in 
politics  opposed  to  Queen  Anne  and  specially  favourable 
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to  the  Whigs  and  the  Hanoverian  succession — the 
very  same  party,  be  it  observed,  to  which  Dean  Swift 
in  his  earlier  days  and  Archbishop  King  were  also 
attached.  Boulter  became  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College 
in  due  course,  and,  keeping  a  keen  eye  on  the  main 
chance,  and  utilising  his  Whig  connection  to  good 
purpose,  became  successively  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Tenison  ;  rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark  ;  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey ;  chaplain  to  George  I.,  and  tutor  to  the 
King's  grandson,  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales,  for  which 
service  he  was  finally  rewarded  with  the  Bishopric  of 
Bristol  and  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
which  he  held,  in  technical  language,  in  commendam 
therewith.  It  was  an  age  and  a  court  utterly  devoid 
of  all  spiritual  life  or  noble  aims  or  exalted  purposes, 
and  out  of  which  we  could  expect  nothing  more  or 
better  than  divines  of  Boulter's  type,  mere  worldlings, 
in  whose  view  the  service  of  the  King  of  Angels  and 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  was  a  very 
small  matter  indeed,  when  contrasted  with  the  service 
of  the  kingdom  established  in  the  descendants  of  the 
Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  as  fixed  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement. 

In  July  1724  there  died  the  last  hope  of  the  Stuart 
party  in  Ireland  in  the  person  of  Primate  Lindesay. 
It  will  show  you  how  far  prolonged  are  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  when  I  tell  you  that  thirty  years  ago  I 
remember  to  have  heard  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh 
distant  echoes  of  the  magnificence  and  dignity  with 
which  this  prelate,  who  died  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before,  maintained  the  Primatial  position. 
Stewart's  History  of  Armagh ,l  again,  informs  us  of  the 
pomp  of  his  funeral,  telling  us  that  his  body  was  borne 
1  Quoted  in  Mant,  p.  407. 
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to  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  a  long  and  solemn  pro 
cession,  where  the  pastoral  staff  was  borne  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Armagh,  attended  by  the  Primate's  eight 
chaplains  in  long  cloaks,  the  Archiepiscopal  crozier  by 
the  Precentor  of  Armagh,  and  the  Episcopal  mitre  by 
the  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  The  mitre,  the  crozier,  and 
the  pastoral  staff  are  three  points  which  the  Highest 
party  among  us  have  not  tried  to  revive. ] 

The  Whig  party  at  once  seized  upon  this  oppor 
tunity  of  sending  over  a  strong  partisan  who  should 
carry  out  in  the  Church  their  favourite  policy  of  filling 
every  place  and  position  with  men  whose  one  idea 
should  be  the  complete  anglicising  of  Ireland  and  the 
destruction  of  any  ideas  of  local  colour  or  independence. 
It  was  the  common  idea  in  Ireland  at  the  time  that 
Archbishop  King  would  have  been  translated  to  the 
vacant  Primacy,  as  his  predecessor  Marsh  had  been 
some  twenty  years  before.2  His  sufferings  and  his 
efforts  for  the  cause  seemed  to  men  on  the  spot  to 
deserve  such  a  recognition  on  the  part  cf  the  Govern 
ment  for  whom  King  kept  the  city  of  Dublin  fast  in  its 
allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  in  the  perilous 
days  of  1714  and  I7I5,3  when  the  slightest  change  in 
the  evenly  poised  scales  might  have  ensured  the  triumph 
of  the  Pretender  and  the  Stuarts.  But  a  new  genera 
tion  had  now  arisen,  and  King  knew  that  his  ideas  had 
become  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date ;  and  he  warned 
his  friends  not  to  count  upon  his  translation,  and 
utterly  refused  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  times  in 

1  This  is  true  of  the  mitre  and  archiepiscopal  cross  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland.     But  some  Irish  bishops  do,  or  in  recent 
years  did,  use  the  pastoral  staff. 

2  Mant,  pp.  409,  412  sqq. 

3  He  was  then  Lord  Justice.     See  Harris,  as  quoted  by  Mant, 
p.  278. 
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making  the  most  shameless  application  for  the  vacant 
Primacy.1  All  the  same,  Archbishop  King,  being  a 
man  and  not  a  monster,  could  not  help  feeling  dis 
appointed  when  a  perfectly  new  man,  who  had  never 
seen  Ireland,  was  sent  over  to  manage  the  Church  and 
infuse  the  low,  earthly,  material  ideas  of  Walpole  and 
his  friends  into  the  Church  which  King  loved  unselfishly 
and  for  which  he  had  laboured  so  long. 

A  story  current  in  the  Dublin  society  of  that  day 
exemplifies  this  disappointment,  and  proves  that  people 
expected  that  Archbishop  King  would  at  least  have 
had  the  offer  of  the  Primacy  ;  and  shows,  further,  that 
an  excuse  was  found  for  the  omission  in  his  advanced 
years.  The  story  is  told  in  a  note  in  Swift's  cor 
respondence,2  that  when  the  new  Primate  made  his 
first  visit  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  his  palace  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  the  latter  received  Dr.  Boulter  in  his 
dining-room,  and  without  rising,  from  his  chair,  apolo 
gising  for  his  gout  as  he  did  so  by  saying,  "  My  Lord, 
I  am  sure  your  Grace  will  forgive  me,  because,  you 
know,  I  am  too  old  to  rise."3 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  upon  the  details 
needful  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  Boulter's  primacy, 
or  the  disastrous  influence  exercised  upon  clerical  life 
and  work  in  Ireland  by  that  distinguished  man.  The 
worst  point  about  him  was  this  :  he  taught  the  clergy 

1  Mant,  p.  412  sqq. 

-  Quoted  by  Mant,  p.  418. 

3  The  narrator  of  this  story  introduces  it  with  the  remark  that, 
upon  the  death  of  Lindesay,  "Archbishop  King  immediately 
laid  claim  to  the  Primacy  as  a  preferment  to  which  he  had  a 
right."  If  the  gossip  about  King's  interview  with  Boulter  has 
no  better  foundation  than  this  remark,  it  is  of  little  value. 
The  malice  underlying  the  whole  passage  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  disregarding  it.  See  Mant,  I.e.  It  does  not  add 
to  the  credit  of  the  story  that  it  is  told  also  of  Stillingfleet. 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  liv.  377. 
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of  every  type  and  class  to  look  for  promotion  in  their 
career  not  for  their  zeal,  their  industry,  or  their  learning, 
but  simply  for  their  political  opinions.  Bishop  Mant 
is  not  on  this  subject  a  prejudiced  witness,  as  he  was 
himself  an  Englishman  and  an  importation,  who,  like 
Boulter  himself,  never  saw  Ireland  till  he  was  called  to 
be  a  bishop  there.  He  expresses  in  his  History1  his 
opinion  very  plainly  concerning  the  disastrous  tone 
which  the  influence  of  Primate  Boulter  induced  among 
the  clergy  of  the  Church.  Mant  recognises  the  Primate's 
own  personal  worthiness  and  usefulness  as  a  clergyman  ; 
but,  none  the  less,  he  regarded  the  extreme  secularity 
of  his  views  in  spiritual  things  as  being  his  great 
drawback.  What  could  be  stronger  than  the  following 
words,  which  I  take  from  p.  424  of  the  second  volume 2 
of  his  History  :  "  It  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  calculated 
to  excite  a  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  and  disapproba 
tion,  on  perusal  of  the  Primate's  letters,  that  very  little 
is  said  of  the  religious,  the  moral,  the  theological,  the 
literary  characters  of  those  who  are  put  forward  for 
supplying  vacancies  in  the  episcopate,  and  that  their 
recommendations  rest  in  a  prominent  degree  on  political 
and  secular  considerations."  In  fact,  to  put  it  plainly, 
in  Mant's  opinion  Boulter  did  not  care  a  pin  what  kind 
of  man  a  future  bishop  was,  provided  that  he  was  what 
he  considered  a  sound  politician.3  Against  such  a 
system,  with  its  disastrous  results — results  which  have 
not  yet  expended  their  full  force — King  long  struggled. 
I  shall  only  quote  two  extracts  from  letters — one  of 

1  See  pp.  424-6. — S. 

2  That  is  the  volume  from  which  so  many  citations  have 
been  made— the  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  Union  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  January  i,  1801.     London,  1840. 

3  Mant,  p.  419  sq. 
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Primate  Boulter,  the  other  of  Archbishop  King — which 
will  set  their  respective  views  over  one  against  the 
other,  merely  saying  that  no  one  can  possibly  under 
stand  the  system  introduced  by  Boulter  unless  he 
possesses  and  studies  the  letters  of  Boulter,  which  are 
easily  picked  up  for  a  few  shillings.  Soon  after  the 
Primate  came  to  Ireland  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord 
Townshend,  Secretary  of  State,  telling  him  of  the 
circumstances  and  of  the  faults  he  had  to  find.1 

"My  Lord, — I  am  sensible  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
a  very  great  omission,  in  not  having  sooner  returned  your 
lordship  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  recommending  me 
to  his  Majesty  for  so  great  a  post,  both  for  dignity  and 
profit.  I  can  assure  your  lordship  it  has  not  been 
owing  to  want  of  either  gratitude  or  duty  to  your 
lordship.  But  whatever  my  post  is  here,  the  only 
thing  that  can  make  it  agreeable  to  me  (who  would 
have  been  very  well  content  with  a  less  station  in  my 
own  country)  is,  if  I  may  be  enabled  to  serve  his 
Majesty  and  my  country  here,  which  it  will  be  impos 
sible  for  me  to  do  according  to  my  wishes  if  the 
English  interest  be  not  thoroughly  supported  from  the 
other  side.  When  I  left  England  I  did  not  doubt  but 
your  lordship  was  sufficiently  sensible  how  much  this 
had  been  neglected  for  many  years,  and  of  the  necessity 
there  was  of  taking  other  measures  for  the  future  ;  but 
those  of  us  from  England,  whose  hearts  are  still  with 
our  country,  fear  all  this  is  forgotten,  when  we  hear 
that  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  (which,  as  it  is  for  life, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  places  in  the  law  here)  is  permitted 
to  be  sold  to  a  native  of  this  place." 

Now,  here  I  must  stop  in  this  extract,  for  to  quote 

1  Boulter's  Letters,   Dublin,   1770,  vol.  i.  p.  17;  quoted  in 
Mant,  p.  421  sq. 
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more  of  it  would  make  my  lecture  too  long.  But  have 
I  not  shown  you  already  how  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive  these  letters  are,  how  amusingly  they 
interpret  the  Whig  feeling  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Walpole  and  George  I.,  when  Boulter  could  gravely 
bring  it  as  a  charge  against  the  English  Cabinet  of  his 
day  that  they  had  permitted  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls 
to  be  sold  to  a  native  of  Ireland  ?  Oh  !  but  some  one 
will  say,  reading  this  ancient  history  through  modern 
spectacles,  has  not  this  always  been  the  traditional 
jealous  policy  of  England  towards  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  ?  It  is  a  great  pity  men  cannot  be  got  to 
read  Irish  history.  Mr.  Lecky  has  taken  the  greatest 
pains  to  write  fairly  and  honestly  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  he  takes  the  greatest  trouble 
to  show  his  readers  that  this  policy  of  Boulter  was 
directed  not  against  Roman  Catholics,  but  against 
Protestants/  and  it  was  against  Irish  Protestants  and 
Irish  Protestant  officials  he  was  then  specially  irate. 
Boulter  belonged  to  that  narrow,  short-sighted  English 
class  who  had  already  by  their  grasping  views  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  American  war  of  independence,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  those  bitter  memories  which  still 
weaken  and  hamper  international  relations  between 
England  and  America  which  ought  to  be  of  a  most 
brotherly  character. 

[But  enough  of  Boulter's  views  on  the  subject  of 
patronage.  Hear  now,  by  way  of  contrast,  those  of 
Archbishop  King.  "  It  is  a  miserable  thing,"  he  says,2 
"  to  see  men  who  have  spent  their  strength  and  youth 
in  serving  the  Church  successfully,  left  destitute  in  their 

1  E.g  ,  A  History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
new  edition  (1892),  vol.  i.  p.  43Q,  sqq. 

2  Mant,  p.  426. 
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old  age,  and  others,  who  never  served  a  cure,  have 
heaps  of  benefices  thrown  upon  them.  But  this  is  the 
way  of  the  world  ;  the  more  the  pity."  "  You'll  perceive 
by  this,"  he  observes  again,1  "  what  encouragement  our 
university  is  like  to  have."  And  in  later  days  his 
complaint  became  bitter.2  "  I  told  you  in  my  last  that 
since  my  lord  lieutenant  was  nominated  to  the  govern 
ment,  about  £18,000  annual  rent  have  been  given  in 
benefices,  employments,  and  places,  to  strangers,  and 
not  £500  to  any  in  Ireland :  but  I  find  I  was  mistaken  ; 
for  I  find  there  have  been  above  £20,000  disposed  in 
that  way,  and  I  understand  several  have  not  yet  come 
to  my  knowledge.  There  are  several  vacancies  now  in 
prospect,  to  the  value  of  some  thousands,  and  I  hear 
strangers  are  already  named  for  them.  ...  I  tell  you 
what  is  generally  said  and  believed.  Whether  in  all 
circumstances  true  or  not,  it  showeth  the  sense  of  the 
kingdom  as  to  the  treatment  they  meet  with  from  the 
government."]  3 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  Boulter  and  Swift  did  not 
agree  on  this  point.  The  Primate  watched  the  Dean 
as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  and  when  he  found  him 
paying  a  visit  to  England  about  1725,*  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  warn  the  Cabinet  against  his  intrigues  and  repre 
sentations.5  But  he  could  not  prevent  the  great  Dean 
speaking  out  his  full  mind  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  about 
Irish  affairs ;  and  his  principal  point  was  about  our 
Trinity  College  grievances.  Is  not  the  following  passage 

1  Mant,  p.  426. 

2  lb.t   p.  445- 

3  This  paragraph  has  been  added  by  the   editor.     It  was 
evidently  Dr.  Stokes'  intention  to  quote  some  such  passages 
from  King.     See  above,  p.  278. 

4  He  went  there  in  March  1725-6.     Craik's  Life,  p.  370. 

5  Boulter's  Letters,  i.  51  ;  Mant,  p.  446  ;  Craik,  op.  cit.,  p.  382. 
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very  interesting,  showing  how  Boulter's  policy  injured 
us  here?  " Whereas  there  is  a  university  in  Ireland, 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  youth  are  instructed 
with  a  much  stricter  discipline  than  either  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  it  lies  under  the  greatest  discourage 
ments  by  filling  all  the  principal  employments,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  with  persons  from  England,  who  have 
neither  interest,  property,  acquaintance,  nor  alliance,  in 
that  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other 
states  in  Europe  which  are  governed  by  viceroys.  .  .  . 
That  several  of  the  bishops  sent  over  to  Ireland,  having 
been  clergymen  of  obscure  condition,  and  without 
other  distinction  than  that  of  chaplains  to  the  governours, 
do  frequently  invite  over  their  old  acquaintance  or 
kindred,  to  whom  they  bestow  the  best  preferments 
in  their  gift."  l  I  am  getting  involved  in  a  point  which 
would  demand  a  very  full  statement,  such  as  I  cannot 
now  bestow  upon  it.  I  must  therefore  leave  you  to 
read  more  about  it  in  the  original  sources  to  which  I 
have  directed  your  attention. 

The   next    lectures  will  deal  with  Archbishop   King 
and  his  writings. 

1  Mant,  p.  446  sq.     Cf.  Craik,  op.  cit.,  p.  382  sqq. 


LECTURE   XV 

THE  WRITINGS  OF   WILLIAM  KING,   HISTORI 
CAL,  THEOLOGICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 

HT^HESE  three  divisions  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient 
for  the  classification  of  the  numerous  publica 
tions  attributed  to  Archbishop  King.  A  survey  of  them 
will  show  that  an  active  and  devoted  bishop  need  not 
be  an  unlearned  bishop,  but  will  demonstrate  that  one 
of  the  most  active  and  laborious  of  the  Dublin  prelates 
was  also  one  of  the  most  diligent  with  his  pen — an 
acknowledged  King  in  name  and  nature  amongst  the 
men  of  his  own  and  of  every  age. 

As  I  am  a  Professor  of  History,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  my  subject  as  attractive  as  possible,  I  shall  begin 
with  King's  writings  bearing  upon  history,  and  select, 
therefore,  the  earliest  written  of  his  publications,  which 
was  a  paper  on  the  Bogs  of  Ireland,  dating  from  the 
period  when  he  was  living  in  the  middle  of  them,  on 
the  borders  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  near  Tuam  and 
Ballinrobe.  As  for  myself,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
this  first  paper  of  the  future  bishop  has  a  fascination 
for  me.  Here  we  have  a  marvellous  phenomenon — 
a  country  clergyman  in  a  backward  part  of  Connaught 
writing  a  paper  on  the  bogs  of  that  province  as  he 
saw  them  and  heard  their  traditions  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

That    treatise    of   King    on    the    bogs,    loughs,    and 
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turloughs  of  Ireland  is  almost  the  solitary  voice  we 
have  coming  to  us  from  the  hundreds  of  clergymen  who 
filled  the  parishes  of  Connaught  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  as  such  it  has  all  the  charm  of  freshness 
and  of  novelty  ;  proving  to  us  that  Connaught  then 
was  very  like  what  Connaught  still  is,  as  we  see  it  in 
Roscommon,  Galway,  and  Mayo.  Archbishop  King's 
paper  tells  you  of  Connaught  as  Molyneux  in  his  Journey 
into  Connaught  does,1  as  O'Flaherty's  lar-Connaught 
does,2  or  O'Donovan's  Hy-Fiachrach*  and,  like  these 
works,  is  valuable  as  being  original  testimony  two  hun 
dred  years  old  with  respect  to  the  facts  of  those  times. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sketch  of  this  paper,  which  you 
will  find  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.*  It 
was  written  for  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  Royal  Society,  then  lately  founded. 
This  paper  of  Archbishop  King  is  most  interesting  on 
the  different  questions  about  Ireland  which  now  are 
frequently  discussed.  It  throws  light  on  the  state  of 
those  so-called  congested  districts  of  Connaught.  It 

1  Thomas  Molyneux's  Jotirney  to  Connaught  was  edited 
from  the  autograph  (T.C.D.  MS.  I.  4.  12)  by  Dr.  Aquilla 
Smith  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society, 
vol.  i.  (Dublin,  1846),  p.  161  sqq.  See  also  the  Daily  Express 
Christmas  number  (Dec.  17),  1897. 

3  A  Chorological  Descriptio?i  of  West  or  H-Iar  Con- 
naught  written  A.D.  1684,  edited  by  J.  Hardiman  (Irish 
Archaeological  Society),  Dublin,  1846. 

3  The    Genealogies,    etc.,   of  Hy-Fiachrach   .   .  .  with   a 
Translation  and  Notes,  by  J.  O'Donovan  (Irish  Archaeological 
Society),  Dublin,  1844. 

4  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Bogs  and  Loughs  of  Ireland; 
as  it  was  ^presented  to  the  Dublin  Society  by  Mr.  William 
King,  Fellow  of  that  Society,  in  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  April  20,  1685  (vol.  xv.  no.  170,  p.  947  sqq.).     It  seems  pro 
bable  that  the  paper  was  written  by  King  after  his  appointment 
as  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's.     He    speaks  of  having  made 
observations   in   Connaught,    Westmeath,    and  the  North  of 
Ireland. 
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might- well  be  carefully  studied,  and  even  reprinted,  by 
that  very  advanced  and  progressive  department  which 
deals  with  that  subject.  King  speaks  of  the  various 
theories  current  about  the  origin  of  the  bogs  and  their 
methods  of  reclamation.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
the  average  rent  of  an  acre  of  good  land  in  most  parts 
of  Ireland  was  45.  per  annum,  and  that  it  usually  sold 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years'  purchase.  Is  there  not  here 
a  hint  for  the  Rent  Reduction  Commissioners  ?  He 
bestows  a  great  deal  of  attention  upon  the  turloughs  or 
temporary  lakes,  which  still  form  in  winter  and  dis 
appear  in  summer  in  the  vast  cattle-feeding  plains  of 
Mayo  and  Galway.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  the  bogs  of 
Connaught,  at  least  in  great  part,  were  not  when  he 
was  writing  older  than  eighty  years.  That  when  O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell  went  to  the  relief  of  Kinsale  in  1601, 
Connaught  was  specially  loyal  to  the  Crown,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  to  whom 
therefore  these  chieftains  were  very  hostile.  They 
wasted  his  demesne  lands  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
caused  the  growth  of  the  bogs,  as  was  evident  from 
the  fact  that  a  nobleman's  house  was  even  still  standing 
on  meadow  land  in  the  middle  of  a  bog  which  had  since 
grown  up  around. 

King's  remarks  on  the  turloughs  are  specially  in 
teresting.  His  philology  would  not  now  pass  muster. 
He  derives  the  word  turlough  from  the  Latin  Terreni 
lacus,  and  says  they  answer  the  name  very  well,  being 
lakes  one  part  of  the  year,  of  considerable  depth,  and 
smooth  fields  the  rest,  exactly  as  you  find  them  de 
scribed  by  Lewis  in  the  article  on  Mayo  in  his  well- 
known  Topographical  Dictionary}  "  There  are  in  these, 

1  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland,  by  S.  Lewis, 
London,  1837,  s.v.  Mayo  (County  of),  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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holes  out  of  which  the  water  riseth  in  winter,  and 
goeth  away  towards  summer,  many  hundred  acres 
being  drowned  by  them  ;  and  those  the  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  land  in  the  country."  He  discusses  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  bogs,  and  notes, 
among  the  advantages  of  them  to  the  natives,  that  they 
preserved  them  from  conquest  by  the  English,  adding  : 
"  I  believe  it  is  a  little  remembrance  of  this  makes  them 
still  build  near  bogs.  It  was  an  advantage  then  to 
them  to  have  their  country  unpassable,  and  the  fewer 
strangers  came  near  them,  they  lived  the  easier  ;  for 
they  had  no  inns  :  every  house  where  you  came  was 
your  inn,  and  you  said  no  more,  but  put  off  your 
brogues  and  sat  down  by  the  fire."  A  picture  of 
Connaught  life  which  you  will  find  verified  to  the  letter 
in  Pococke's  description  of  his  visit  to  the  country 
between  Newport  and  Belmullet,  in  the  county  Mayo, 
about  1/50,  or  three-quarters  of  a  century  later  than 
King's  day.1  The  Archbishop  goes  on  then  to  speak 
of  the  preservative  character  of  the  bogs,  of  the  bog 
butter,  and  bog  oaks  and  firs,  and  produces  a  treatise 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  every  one  interested 
in  the  social  state  of  Ireland.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
served  very  well  for  an  Introduction  to  Mr.  Edgeworth's 

1  Pococke's  lour  in  Ireland  in  1752,  edited  by  G.  T.  Stokes, 
Dublin,  1891,  p.  87.  "  We  here  got  into  a  Cabbin  where  they 
had  clean  straw  and  clean  blankets.  .  .  .  The  common  people 
of  the  country  live  too  much  on  these  poor  wretches  when 
they  travel,  seldom  bringing  anything  with  them  ;  and  they 
were  much  surprized  when  I  distributed  my  bread  and  meat 
and  what  I  had  among"  them,  and  that  I  gave  them  a  piece 
of  money  when  I  went  away.  .  .  .  They  offered  to  prepare  me 
what  they  had  to  eat,  which,  for  strangers,  is  new  milk,  eggs, 
butter,  and  oat  cake.  ...  It  is  the  custom  for  the  poor 
especially  the  children  to  come  in  and  sit  by  the  fire  of  those 
who  are  in  better  circumstances  as  well  as  travellers  of  all 
kinds,  and  they  give  to  all,  of  what  is  going  in  their  own  way." 
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Report  on  the  Bogs  of  Ireland  presented  to  Parliament 
nearly  a  century  ago.1 

King's  letters,  again,  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  social,  political,  and  religious  history  of  Ireland 
from  about  1680,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  St.  Patrick's,  to  the  time  when  he 
died,  in  1729,  holding  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
influential  positions  in  Ireland.  These  letters  are 
partly  scattered  in  print  through  Mant's  second  volume 
of  his  Church  History,  and  partly  bound  up  in  volumes 
which  are  found  in  various  places.2  In  Trinity  College, 

1  The  reports  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  on  the  bogs  of 
the  district  of  Lough  Inny  and  Lough  Ree  will  be  found  in 
the    Second  and  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the 
several  Bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  Practicability  of  Draining 
and  Cultivating  them,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed  on  April  i,  1811,  and  April  28,  1814,  respectively. 

2  Trinity  College  possesses  in  all  seventeen  volumes  and  a 

rrtfolio  of  Archbishop  King's  Correspondence,  part  of  which, 
believe,  has  come  to  light  since  the  text  was  written.  It 
extends  over  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  King's  life,  besides 
a  few  letters  of  earlier  dates,  the  first  letter  in  the  regular 
series  bearing  the  date  April  14,  1696,  the  last,  April  30,  1729. 
There  are  (i)  ten  volumes  of  transcripts  of  his  letters  in  a 
contemporary  hand.  These  have  been  rebound,  having  been 
originally  bound  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  volumes,  each  of  which 
contained  the  correspondence  of  about  one  year.  (2)  A 
volume  of  original  letters  to  and  from  King,  uniform  with 
these.  (3)  A  portfolio  of  original  letters,  chiefly  from  George 
Toilet  to  Dr.  King,  1679-96,  with  a  few  in  King's  autograph, 
and  letters  to  King  from  various  correspondents,  1700-1713. 
This  collection  was  the  property  of  the  late  Bishop  Reeves, 
and  was  purchased  from  his  executors  in  1893.  (4)  Two 
volumes  of  transcripts  of  King's  letters  in  the  original  binding, 
October  23,  1716— August  2,  1718.  (5)  Three  volumes  (May  20, 
1699 — April  1 7,  1703;  July  3 1,  1714— June  24,  1715;  August  20, 
1723 — May  25,  1725)  copied  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher,  Assistant 
Librarian,  from  contemporary  transcripts  in  the  possession 
of  R.  Butler  Bryan,  Esq.,  apparently  corresponding  to  four 
volumes  as  bound  by  King,  with  an  appendix  of  letters  of 
various  dates.  The  contents  of  the  two  later  of  these  three 
volumes  were  known  to  Mant  (pp.  270,  406),  as  were  also 
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for  instance,  there  are  at  least  twelve  large  MS.  volumes, 
ranging  over  the  whole  space  of  time  from  1696  to 
1729.  These  volumes  were  searched  by  Mant  when 
he  was  writing  his  Church  History  of  Ireland,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  letters  are  printed  in  his  second 
volume  ;  but  vast  quantities  of  the  most  interesting 
letters  are  still  unavailable  for  general  reference. 
Now,  I  have  a  suggestion  for  some  ambitious  member 
of  this  class.  If  I  am  to  judge  from  my  own  feelings 
in  the  past,  many  a  man  is  longing  for  some  original 
work  to  do  which  will  bring  an  increase  of  knowledge 
for  the  public  and  an  increase  of  fame  for  himself. 
Now,  here  is  the  work  lying  ready  at  his  hands.  Who 

the  series  (i)  and  (2).  This  immense  collection  yields  a  con 
tinuous  series  of  letters  from  1696  to  1729,  with  the  exception 
of  some  intervals,  the  more  important  of  which  are  March  21 
to  October  31,  1700;  July  28  to  December  23,  1701  ;  April  28, 
1703,  to  July  31,  1704;  October  6,  1708,  to  January  15,  1711-12; 
September  25,  1715,  to  October  22,  1716.  King  seems  to  have 
employed  at  least  two  secretaries.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
period  September  1714  to  June  24,  1715,  is  covered  by  both 
(i)  and  (5),  but  with  different  sets  of  letters. 

Besides  the  Trinity  College  collections,  many  letters  are 
preserved  elsewhere.  The  volume  in  Armagh  Library,  which 
contains  the  Autobiography,  has  also  correspondence  from 
July  2,  1715,  to  October,  1716  (Blacker,  Sketches  of  Donny- 
brook,  p.  368).  This  volume  supplies  one  of  the  lacunae  above 
noticed.  It  in  fact  exactly  covers  the  interval  between  one 
of  the  volumes  of  (4)  and  one  of  (5).  There  are  also  in  Armagh 
Library,  as  Canon  Morgan  kindly  informs  me,  a  few  original 
letters  to  Bishop  Dopping  written  in  the  years  1688,  1689,  ^94, 
and  1695.  Another  collection — of  original  letters  to  and  from 
King  A.D.  1681-1727 — is  described  in  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (1871),  Appendix, 
p.  231  sq.,  as  the  property  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Lyons.  This  collec 
tion  appears  to  be  specially  full  for  some  of  the  years  which 
elsewhere  are  most  scantily  represented.  And  finally,  Mr. 
Dunlop  {Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  xxxi.  167)  mentions  two  other 
collections  :  one  which  was  in  the  Library  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips  at  Cheltenham  (No.  8556),  the  other  among  the 
Additional  and  Egerton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
latter  of  these,  he  says,  was  used  by  Mant. 
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will  take  it  up  ?  He  can  take  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
volumes  of  King's  letters  lying  in  our  College  Library 
MS.  room  ;  he  can  analyse  and  calendar  each  letter, 
giving  a  precis  of  it,  and  thus  can  inform  .the  world  at 
large  of  the  invaluable  materials  for  history  which  are 
lying  all  unknown  in  the  presses  of  our  manuscript 
room.  But  it  may  be  objected,  How  shall  I  publish 
the  results  of  my  labours  ?  Let  him,  I  reply,  com 
municate  them  to  the  Society  of  Irish  Antiquaries,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Journal  of  that  learned  Society  will  only 
be  too  delighted  to  print  such  valuable  and  at  present 
inaccessible  materials  for  the  history  of  one  of  Ireland's 
darkest  periods.  I  am  not  speaking  without  personal 
experience.  Some  few  years  ago  the  Liber  Niger 
Alaniy  a  register  of  Dublin  diocese  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  a  terra  incognita.  No  one,  save  a 
few  students  and  experts  like  the  clerks  in  the  Record 
Office,  could  read  it.  Dr.  Reeves,  in  the  course  of  his 
learned  labours,  took  it  in  hand,  made  a  copy  of  it,  and 
transcribed  it  into  a  hand  which  any  one  could  read. 
Upon  his  death  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  purchased 
that  transcript  for  our  Library  and  placed  it  there.1 
But  the  transcript  is  in  Latin.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw 
that  while  in  that  state  no  one  would  read  it  ;  so  I  took 
it,  made  a  precis  in  English  of  that  book,  as  I  propose 
you  should  do  of  William  King's  letters,  and  then  pub 
lished  my  precis  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Irish 
Antiquaries.2  And  now  the  Liber  Niger  of  Dublin 
diocese  lies  open  there  to  the  inspection  of  every 
student,  no  matter  whether  he  can  read  court  hand  or 

1  MS.  No.  1061  (2  vols.). 

2  See  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
for  September  189.3,  June  and  December  1897  (vol.  iii.  p.  303, 
vol.  vii   pp.  164,  404). 
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not,  or  can  translate  the  rude  Latin  in  which  monastic 
scribes  couched  their  curious  details.  But  then  you  must 
join  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  learn  to  appreciate 
the  subject  on  which  they  bestow  so  much  attention. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  what  a  diligent 
student  will  find  in  these  neglected  volumes  of  King's 
letters.  Suppose  one  takes  up  and  calendars  the  volume 
labelled  on  the  back  1696-1698.  He  will  find  there 
letters  to  Bishop  Burnet  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
impropriate  tithes  and  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church, 
together  with  a  series  of  letters  written  during  the 
spring  of  1697  from  Rathfarnham,  where  Archbishop 
King  spent  part  of  the  spring  of  the  year.1  Here  I 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  suggestion  touching  the 
social  life  of  Dublin  at  the  time.  The  Bishop  of  Derry, 
as  he  then  was,  suffered  all  his  life  a  great  deal  from 
gout,  originally  induced,  as  he  tells,  by  a  too  sudden 
transition  from  the  sparse  commons  and  extremely 
light  beer  of  Trinity  College  in  the  year  1674  to  the 
plentiful  table  and  abundant  wines  of  an  archbishop's 
house  when  he  became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Parker, 
of  Tuam.2  He  was  a  constant  visitor  to  Bath  3  on  this 

1  He  writes  from  Londonderry  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1696-7, 
to  a  Mr.  Young.     After  this  letter  three  pages  of  the  tran 
script  book  are  left  blank  ;  and  then  follows  a  series  dated 
Rathfarnham,  March  31  and  April  6,  and  two  from  Dublin 
April  13,  1697.     King  was  back  in  Derry  on  the  29th  April. 
On  April  6th  he  writes,  "  I  came  here  (Dublin)  about  a  month 
ago."     It  is  quite  clear  from  the  letters  that  he  had  left  his 
diocese  on  account  of  ill-health.     Thus,  "  it  pleased  God  to 
continue  His  hand  on  me,"  and  in  consequence  he  could  not 
hold  his  visitation  on  the  i4th  April.     And  again,  "  I  could 
not  endure  the   air  and  bustle   of  Dublin,"  and  so  went  to 
Rathfarnham  ;   "  I  hope  to  return  to  L:derry  this  month,  tho 
somewhat  weak  after  my  long  illness." 

2  See  above,  p.  152. 

3  Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ball  informs  me  that  in  one  of  his  letters  he 
states  that  he  usually  visited  "  the  Bath  "  once  every  three  years. 
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account,  and  to  at  least  one  of  our   Irish  spas,  as   I 
have  noted  in  a  previous  lecture  last  term.1 

Now,  the  neighbourhood  of  Rathfarnham  was  at  that 
time  famous  for  its  spas,2  and  to  this  day,  halfway 
between  Terenure  and  Tallaght,  there  is  still  a  farm 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Spa- well  farm,3  and  it  may 
possibly  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  these  local  waters 
that  the  Bishop  spent  the  spring  season  201  years 
ago  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  An 
investigation  of  this  correspondence  of  Dr.  King  would 
thus  tend  to  throw  much  light  even  upon  the  history 
of  our  local  antiquities  ;  or  again,  these  letters  will  throw 
light  upon  such  a  dark  subject  as  the  state  of  religion 
in  Connaught  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College  was  sent  down  to  Killala  as  bishop 
about  1727.*  He  was  Dr.  Howard,  who  was  founder 
of  the  Wicklow  peerage  and  family  of  the  present  day.5 
King  was  writing  a  letter  to  him  soon  after  he  went 
to  his  diocese,  and  the  old  man,  now  within  two  years 
of  his  death,  goes  back  more  than  fifty  years  for  his 
memories  of  the  past.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  a  very 
good  notion  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Connaught  when 
I  was  there.  I  hope  it  is  much  mended,  for  then  it 
was  most  wretched  ;  but  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that, 

1  Above,  p.  182. 

2  There  were  spas  at  Templeogue  and  Kilmashogue,  both 
within  easy  reach  of  Rathfarnham.     Rutty's  Mineral  Waters 
of  Ireland,  pp.  86,  159. 

3  Spawell  House  is  marked,  at  the  place  indicated,  in  the 
Ordnance  Map  of  Dublin,  sheet  22. 

4  Howard  was  consecrated  March  19,  1727.     Cotton's  Fasti, 
iv.  75- 

5  Ralph  Howard,  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  Ireland, 
died  in  1710.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hugh.     Robert 
Howard,  the  Bishop,  was  younger  brother  of  the  latter,  and 
inherited  the  family  estates  on  his  death.     Bishop  Howard's 
son  and  heir,  Ralph,  was  created  Viscount  Wicklow. 
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though  you  enjoy  a  longer  life  than  I  have  done,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  order  your  diocese  as  it  should  be ; 
but  that  must  not  discourage  you.  Est  aliquid  prodire 
tenus  si  non  datur  ultra.  You  have  one  encouragement 
and  comfort,  that  your  brethren,  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam *  and  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,2  I  believe  will 
heartily  concur  with  you  and  assist  you ;  and  I  hope 
that  you,  by  their  application  and  diligence,  will  provoke 
one  another  and  your  neighbouring  bishops  to  proceed 
vigorously  in  the  reformation  of  your  dioceses.  .  .  . 
I  am  glad  that  you  have  so  increased  your  clergy,  and 
don't  doubt  but  you  will  add  daily  to  them  and  procure 
churches  for  them."  3 

Let  a  clergyman  resident  in  Tuam  or  Killala  interested 
in  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  his  neighbourhood  take  up 
this  letter.  Then  let  him  take  up  Pococke's  tour  about 
1750  over  the  very  same  ground,  and  he  will  find 
evidence  of  some  improvement ;  and  to  Pococke  let 
him  add  the  journal  of  John  Wesley  which  he  kept  in 
Connaught  between  say  1750  and  I79O,4  which  indeed 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  evidence  possessed 
by  us  as  to  the  state  of  Church  life  and  work  at  that 
period,  and  as  the  result  we  shall  have  a  complete 
picture  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Connaught 
practically  from  close  upon  the  Reformation  period 
down  to  the  time  when  census  returns  and  living 
witnesses  shed  modern  light  upon  a  difficult  problem. 
At  any  rate,  such  a  course  of  study  will  endow  with 

1  Edward  Synge,  D.D.,  translated  from  Raphoe,  June  8, 
1716. — Cotton,  Fastiy  16. 

2  Arthur  Price,  D.D.,  consecrated  May  3,   1724. — Cotton, 
ib.t  169. 

3  This  letter  is  dated  August  6,  1728.     It  is  given  nearly  in 
full  in  Mant,  pp.  487  sq.,  494. 

4  Wesley's  Journal  extends  over  the  first  six  volumes  of 
his  Works >  London   1809-13. 
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practical  interest  many  a  backward  parish,  many  a  dull 
walk  and  many  a  hoary  ruin. 

You  will  find  King's  account  of  Connaught  illustrated 
by  various  of  his  manuscript  letters,  and  extremely 
interesting  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  many  illustra 
tions  shed  by  the  ruins  you  will  find  scattered  over  the 
country,  or  the  tours  made  through  West  Connaught 
late  in  the  last  century  or  early  in  the  present  century, 
as  by  Archbishop  Trench  about  I82O,1  or  by  Rev. 
Caesar  Otway,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later.2  Purchase 
such  tours  whenever  you  get  the  chance,  for,  believe 
me,  few  books  will  repay  you  equally  well  or  render 
your  opinion  half  so  much  desired  by  your  parishioners, 
gentry  or  peasantry,  all  alike.  I  must,  however,  reserve 
for  the  next  and  concluding  lecture  on  Archbishop  King 
the  full  account  of  his  historical  works  and  a  conspectus 
of  the  various  philosophical  works  which  flowed  from 
his  fertile  pen. 

1  See  A  Memoir  of  the  Honorable  and  Most  Reverend 
Power  Le  Poer  Trench,  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  by  J.  D'A. 
Sirr,  Dublin,  1845. 

2  A   Tour  in  Connaught,  comprising  Sketches  of  Clon- 
macnoise,   Joyce  Country,  and  A  chill,  Dublin,  1839.     The 
tour  was  made  in  the  summer  of   1838.     See   also   Otway's 
Sketches  in  Erris  and  Tyravuley,  Dublin,  1841. 


LECTURE  XVI 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  WILLIAM  KING  (continued} 

IN  my  last  lecture  I  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  collection  of  King's  letters  preserved  in  our 
own  College  Library.  But  his  papers  and  letters  are 
far  more  widely  spread.  Armagh  Library  contains 
several  volumes  of  them.  The  British  Museum  and 
other  English  libraries  contain  still  more,  as  you  will 
find  told  in  full  detail  in  the  article  dealing  with  the 
Archbishop  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^ 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  manuscript  collection 
here  in  Dublin  belonging  to  Archbishop  King,  which  de 
serves  far  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it. 
Archbishop  King  often  cherished  the  notion  of  writing 
a  Church  History  of  Ireland.  In  one  of  his  letters 
printed  by  Mant,  and  dated  1722,  he  tells  us  about 
some  preparations  and  collections  of  documents  which 
he  had  made  for  this  purpose ;  having  consulted 
especially  with  the  celebrated  Henry  Dodwell,  the 
historian,  a  Fellow  of  this  college  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  fifty  years  before,  who  encouraged  King 
with  hopes  that  the  Church  history  of  Ireland  is  a 
much  more  historical  topic,  and  much  better  supplied 
with  reliable  authorities,  than  that  of  England,  refer 
ring  especially  to  the  annals  of  Ulster  and  those  of 

1  See  above,  p.  287  note. 
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Tighernach.1  The  collectanea  which  Archbishop  King 
thus  made 2  were  afterwards  used  and  added  to  by 
Walter  Harris,  the  continuator  of  Ware,  and  after 
Harris's  death  were  purchased  from  his  widow  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  The  volumes  were  formerly  deposited  in  the 
old  library  of  that  Society,  but  they  have  now  been 
transferred  to  the  National  Library,  where  these 
numerous  volumes  of  extracts  concerning  the  ancient 
estates  of  the  monasteries  can  be  consulted  on  applica 
tion  to  Mr.  Lyster,  the  efficient  and  obliging  librarian 
of  that  institution. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  a  calendar  of  these 
volumes  has  not  been  printed  by  the  National  Library, 
as  such  a  document,  no  matter  how  primitive  and 
elementary,  would  render  these  volumes  much  more 

1  That  King  collected  materials  for  Irish  history  is  of  course 
certain.     But  this  fact  can  scarcely  be  inferred  from  the  letter 
of  May  8,   1722,  the  more  relevant  sentences  of  which  run 
thus  :     "  When   I  first  came  to  this  diocese,  I  had  it  in  my 
mind  to  look  into  the  antiquities,  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
natural  history  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  found  everything  in  such 
disorder,  the  discipline  so  sunk,  the  cures  so  ill-provided  .  .  . 
that  I  looked  on  it  as  my  immediate  duty  to  take  care  of 
these,  which  I  have  done  with  all  the  diligence  I  could,  and  it 
has  taken  up  most  of  my  time,  and  what  money  I  could  spare. 
.  .  .  You  may  see  from  this  that  I  have  work  enough,  and  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  find  either  means  or  leisure  to  take 
care  of  an  history,  either  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  natural.  .  .  . 
Mr.    Dodwejl   has   often   told  me   that  we   might    have   the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  more  entire,  and 
from  authors  freer  from  fable  than  the  English  ;  particularly 
he     mentioned     the     Ulster    Annals,    and     Tigernacus" 
(Mant,  p.  387  sq.).     Mant  concludes  from  this  letter  that  the 
Archbishop's  correspondent,  Dr.   Maule,   had  conceived  the 
design  of  writing  a  history   of  Ireland.      The    more    natural 
inference  seems  to  be  that  Dr.  Maule  had  written  to  King 
with  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  undertake  the  task. 

2  Frequently  referred  to   by  Archdall   in   his   Monasticon 
Hibernicum  as  "  King  Collect.,"   a  brief,  if  not  over-lucid 
title. 
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useful  and  much  better  known  to  the  general  public, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  either  the  con 
tents  or  locality  of  these  important  volumes.  I  am 
indeed  often  applied  to  as  being  the  supposed  keeper 
of  these  records.  There  is  a  very  useful  account  of 
this  collection  made  by  Harris  and  King  in  the  Report 
of  the  Irish  Record  Commission  for  the  years  1810  to 
1815,  p.  324,1  which  proves  that  these  writers  made  a 
good  use  of  the  access  they  had  to  the  ancient  records 
of  Ireland  prior  to  the  great  fire  of  171 1,2  which  de 
stroyed  so  many  of  our  ancient  MSS.,  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.3  I  can  only  say 

1  Reports  fromthe  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty 
to  execute  the  measzires  recommended  in  an  Address  of  the 
House  of   Commons,    respecting  the    Public    Records    of 
Ireland,   with    Supplements    and   Appendixes    1810-1815. 
From  the  description  there  given  of  the  Harris  manuscripts, 
it  appears  that  they  consist  of  seventeen  volumes,  folio :  of 
which  the  first  eleven  contain   Deeds,  Patents,  Letters,  etc., 
illustrative  of  Irish   History  from    1170  to    1690,  with  a  few  of 
subsequent  date.     The  twelfth   is   the  volume  specially  con 
nected  with  King.     Its  title  is,  Collectanea  Rev.  admodum 
viri  Gulielmi  King  nuper  Arpi  Dublin  de  Hospitalibus 
potissimum    Ccsnobiis    et  Monasteriis   Hibernicis  ;     Varia 
etiam  alia  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  tarn   ecclesiasticis,  quam 
civilibus  complectentia.      The  thirteenth  volume  is   mainly 
transcribed  from  Stearne's  collection,  and  contains  a  copy  of 
the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  ;   while  the  remaining  volumes 
(xiv.-xvii.)'  are  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  documents.     The 
collection  was  purchased  from  Mrs.  Harris  for  ^500. 

2  King  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Irish  records  by  this  fire  : 
Mant,  p.  388.     See  also  A  Memoir  on  Manuscript  Mapped 
and  other  Townland  Surveys  in   Ireland  (1688-1864),   by 
W.  H.  Hardinge,  Dublin,  1865  (reprinted  from  Trans.  RJ.A. 
vol.   xxiv.    Antiquities),  p.    19  ;   Gilbert,  History  of  Dublin, 
vol.    ii.   p.    150  ;    Shaw   Mason,    Parochial   Survey,    vol.    ii. 
p.  xviii. 

3  Till  the  year  ij  1 1  most  of  our  ancient  records  were  kept  in 
the  Privy  Council  Chamber,  which  stood    in    Essex   Street, 
nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  Dolphin  Restaurant.     In  that 
room  were  preserved  various   surveys  of  Ireland  of  the  six 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.     These  were  all  destroyed, 
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to  any  man  wishing  to  make  original  investigations 
into  Irish  history,  keep  a  close  eye  upon  the  King  and 
Harris  collection  of  MSS.,  and  before  you  proceed  to 
consult  them  study  carefully  the  report  of  the  Irish 
Records  Commission  as  to  their  nature  and  contents, 
in  the  place  I  have  just  now  told  you  of.  Among  the 
various  volumes  included  in  this  mass  of  materials  are 
some  most  valuable  documents,  some  of  them  derived 
from  Bishop  Stearne's  collections  of  MSS.  Stearne 
was  unwearied  as  a  collector  of  MSS.  It  could 
never  be  said  of  him  that  he  would  neglect  any  ancient 
MS.  brought  under  his  notice.  Thus  we  possess  a 
specimen  of  Stearne's  industry  in  Marsh's  Library,  in 
a  splendid  and  minute  account  of  the  diocese  of  Meath, 
about  which  I  hope  to  tell  you  more  when  speaking  of 
Bishop  Dopping,1  and  several  similar  volumes  are  pre 
served  in  the  King  Collection  in  the  National  Library. 

Among  the  volumes  due  to  Archbishop  King's  own 
researches  the  most  valuable  is,  perhaps,  that  collection 
made  by  Dr.  King  concerning  the  convents  and 
monasteries  of  Ireland,  where  a  student  of  Church 
History  will  find  much  original  matter  concerning  the 

including  a  large  portion  of  the  Down  Survey  made  by  Sir 
William  Petty  The  portion  which  still  survives  in  the  Record 
Office  bears  evident  traces  of  that  destructive  conflagration. 
It  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  destruction  was  not  more 
complete  and  had  not  taken  place  long  before. — S. 

1  MS.  V3-  i.  3  (Marsh's  Library).  This  manuscript  was 
transcribed  by  Stearne  from  documents  drawn  up  by  Dopping. 
The  contents  are  as  follows:— (i)  pp  1-108,  Dopping's 
account  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath  (1694);  (2)  pp.  108-133, 
Ussher's  return  to  James  I.  (1622);  (3)  pp.  134-142,  List  of 
proposed  Unions  in  Meath;  (4)  pp.  142-157,  Dopping's  own 
return  of  Meath  made  in  1693  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  (5) 
pp.  157-161,  List  of  Meath  clergy  in  1693  ;  (6)  pp.  161-164, 
Dopping's  observations  and  suggestions  about  the  state  of 
the  diocese.  This  list  is  copied  from  a  note  at  the  beginning 
of  the  MS.  in  Dr.  Stokes'  handwriting. 
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monastic  establishments  dissolved  under  Henry  VIII. ; 
very  interesting  and  new  for  students  of  our  Irish 
history  concerning  the  Franciscan,  Cistercian,  Dominican, 
and  Augustinian  orders.  The  King  manuscripts,  pre 
served  in  such  places  as  Oxford  and  London,  contain 
among  them  a  very  curious  document,  which  I  have 
never  seen  utilised  ;  and  that  is  his  diary,  kept  while 
he  was  confined  in  the  Bermingham  Tower  under 
James  II.,  which  is  continued,  I  believe,  down  to  the 
hour  of  his  liberation  on  July  2nd,  iSQO.1 

During  last  term,  in  the  lectures  with  which  I  opened 
this  subject,  I  told  you  about  his  State  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  under  James  II.,  and  the  reply  to  it  made 
by  Charles  Leslie  of  Glaslough.  Leslie  hits  King  hard, 
and  brings  serious  charges  against  him.  It  is  not, 
however,  difficult  to  charge  inconsistency  upon  men 
who  at  one  time  take  up  such  a  decided  position  in 
one  direction  as  the  Archbishop  did,  and  subsequently 
make  such  a  decided  change.  It  never  was  very 
difficult  to  prove  Mr.  Gladstone  inconsistent  with  the 
High  Tory  declarations  contained  *in  his  Essay  on 
Church  and  State,  with  which  Macaulay  taunted  him 
so  bitterly  ;  nor  did  it  ever  require  much  exertion  on 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  part  to  discover  rifts  in  the 
rhetorical  armour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  of 
ten  years  ago.2  King,  indeed,  seems  to  have  felt  the 

1  This   is   the   diary  now   in   the  possession  of  Lieutenant 
J.  A.  Gordon  King,  of  Tertowie,  Aberdeenshire.     See  Hist. 
MSS.   Com.  Report  (1872),  p.  416.     The  remaining  portion 
of  it  is  complete  from  August  n  to  November  22,  1689,  King's 
first  imprisonment  having  lasted  from  July  25  till  December  4. 
I  hope  shortly  to  publish  it,  by  the  kind  permission  of  its 
owner.     King  does  not  tell  us  that  he  kept  a  diary  of  his 
second  imprisonment,  in  the  following  June. 

2  It  is  curious  that  Leslie  himself  has  been  charged  with 
inconsistency  :  Mant,  p.  38  sq. 
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necessity  for  a  reply  to  Leslie,  and  made  some  notes 
for  the  purpose,  which  are  still  in  existence  ; 1  but  he 
never  seems  to  have  proceeded  to  the  length  of 
publication.  Still,  while  fully  admitting  that  King 
may  have  been  convicted  by  Leslie  of  certain  over 
statements  and  even  misstatements,  you  will  find  his 
book  full  of  valuable  matter  about  the  history  of  King 
James  and  his  folly.  He  is  specially  full  in  his  account 
of  the  great  Act  of  Attainder  embracing  practically  the 
whole  Protestant  population.  This  should  be  carefully 
consulted  by  local  historians,  specially  a  list  of  the 
attainted,  by  counties,  where  you  will  discover  almost 
every  name  which  is  still  found  among  the  families 
resident  in  the  various  counties  of  Ireland.2  In  fact, 
for  a  clergyman  wishing  to  make  up  his  parochial 
history  and  give  a  lecture  upon  it,  I  could  not 
recommend  a  more  valuable  work  than  this  list  of 
the  attainted  in  1690,  added  as  an  appendix  to  King's 
State  of  the  Irish  Protestants  under  James  II. 

I  have  already  reviewed  and  noticed  some  of  his 
theological  writings  in  the  lectures  of  last  term,  when 
I  dealt  with  his  writings  against  Peter  Manby,  Dean 
of  Derry,  for  turning  Roman  Catholic ; 3  and  with  King's 
writings  directed  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyse  and  the 
Presbyterians  of  Derry.4  As  controversial  writings 
directed  against  the  peculiarities  of  Presbyterianism 
and  Puritanism,  they  seem  to  me  very  powerful  and 
weighty  arguments.  But  then  it  is  a  misfortune  about 
controversial  writings  that  they  always  appear  most 

1  See  above,  p.  169  sqq. 

2  The  text  of  the  Act  of  Attainder  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
In   the   earlier  editions  the   names  were  omitted ;   but  they 
may  be  seen  in  that  which  was  published  in  Dublin  in  1730. 

3  Above,  p.  1 86  sqq. 

4  Page  204  sqq. 
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convincing  to  those  who  are  already  convinced  ;  and 
I  fear  that  our  Presbyterian  friends  still  refuse  to  see 
the  cogency  of  the  Episcopal  arguments.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  any  student  who  will  consult  those 
works  of  King's  pen,  the  Inventions  of  Men  in  the 
Worship  of  God,  and  his  Admonition  to  the  Dissenting 
Inhabitants  of  Derry,  will  find  useful  and  apposite 
arguments,  qualifying  him  to  deal  with  phases  of  the 
controversy  which  are  still  of  peculiar  interest  both  in 
England  and  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

There  are  still  preserved  among  the  pamphlets  of  our 
College  library  a  number  of  tracts  proving  that  King 
was  a  liturgiologist  of  no  mean  skill  and  attainments. 
He  held  from  time  to  time  several  synods  of  the  clergy 
in  St.  Patrick's,  vindicating,  in  the  dark  ages  of  Primate 
Boulter  and  Whig  supremacy,  those  spiritual  rights  of 
the  Church  to  legislative  independence  which  she  only 
purchased  in  1870  at  the  price  of  all  her  endowments. 
And  by  examining  one  of  the  pamphlets  to  which  I 
have  referred,1  you  will  find  that  it  is  to  Archbishop 
King  and  his  Synod  held  in  1719  that  we  owe  the 
formation  and  publication  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  services  for  the  consecration  of  churches  and  church 
yards,  and  the  purification  of  them  where  they  had  been 
desecrated.2 

1  Offices  to  be  used  for  the  Consecration  of  a  Church  new 
built,  and  Rest&uration  of  a  Church  rebuilt  in  the  Diocess 
of  Dublin  :  agreed  to  at  a  Synod  and  Visitation  of  the  said 
Diocess  held  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick?  s, 
Dublin,  April  the  $th,  bth,  and  yth,  1719.  Dublin,  1719. 
Much  information  of  the  greatest  value  about  these  services, 
and  others  which  appear  to  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  Irish 
Convocation  at  an  earlier  period,  is  given  in  the  Irish  Form 
of  Consecration  of  Churches,  with  an  Introduction  by  the 
late  Right  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.D.,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Precentor  Morgan  (S.P.C.K.),  London,  1893. 

-  Forms  for  the  Consecration  of  Churches  and  Burial-Places 
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But  the  most  important  portion  of  King's  writings 
still  remains  to  be  noticed.  King  was  pre-eminently  a 
Christian  metaphysician,  philosopher,  and  speculator. 
He  published  in  Latin,  during  his  Derry  episcopate,1  a 
series  of  philosophical  conversations  holden  by  himself 
and  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  of  that  day  as  we  should  call  him.  These 
conversations,  which  took  place  at  Sir  Robert's  residence 
at  Weston  Regis,  dealt  with  the  origin  of  evil,  and  were 
an  attempt  to  get  at  a  philosophical  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  same.  They  created  a  vast  deal  of 
debate  at  the  time,  and  were  assailed  both  by  the  French 
philosopher  Bayle  and  other  Continental  writers.2  I 
possess  a  Latin  copy  of  this  work  with  a  preface  dated 
6th  of  the  Ides  of  February,  1 700,  and  with  an  imprint 

are  included  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  as  authorised  in  1878.  They  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  King,  and  are  not  manifestly  superior  to  them. 

1  In  the  year  1697,  as  the  Autobiography  declares.     But  this 
date   is   irreconcilable   with  that  which  is  appended  to   the 
dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  "  Dabam  Deriae  Londi- 
nensium  6.   Iduum    Februarii    1700,       Secundum   Computum 
Ecclesiarum  Anglicanae  &  Hibernicae,"  by  which  is  meant, 
I  suppose,  February  8th  1700-1.    The  earliest  edition  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge  is  dated  1702.     The  book  is  not  cast  in 
the  form  of  a  conversation ;  but  the  Dedication  begins  thus : 
"  Habes  in  his  Amice,  summum  eorum,  quae  inter  nos  agitata 
fuerunt  de  Origine  Mali,  in  villa  tua  Westoniae  Regis." 

2  In  the  Autobiography  three  answers  are  mentioned — those 
of  Bayle,  Wolff,  and  an   anonymous  French   writer.      King 
declares  that  Bayle  replied  to  his  treatise  without  having  read 
it — knowing  it,  in  fact,  only  through  a  summary  published  by 
Bernard.      I  have   little   doubt   that  the   French   critic   was 
Leibnitz,  who   examined   King's  treatise    in   his  anonymous 
Essais  de  Theodicee.     See  especially  pp,   419,   553,  and  the 
concluding  Remarqties  sur  le  Livre  de  VOrigme  du  Mai 
publie  depuis  peu  en  A  ngleterre.    If  this  conjecture  is  correct 
King  cannot  have  written  his  Autobiography  earlier  than  1710, 
the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  essays  referred  to.     Leibnitz 
tells   us   that  one  edition  of  King's  De  Origine  Mali  was 
published  at  Bremen  (Remarques,  p.  25). 
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certifying  that  it  was  published  by  Benjamin  Tooke  at 
the    Middle   Temple    in    Fleet    Street,   in    i?O2.1 

But  King's  chief  philosophical  fame  rests  upon 
another  essay  with  a  less  ambitious  object.  He 
preached  on  May  I5th  in  the  year  1709  before  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  a  remarkable  sermon.2  It  was 
first  of  all  remarkable  for  its  length.  It  shows  how  we 
have  degenerated  from  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors,  when 
we  take  up  this  sermon  and  compare  it  with  the  longest 
sermon  which  the  most  sermon-loving  of  Welsh  or  Scotch 
congregations  would  now  stand.  Put  even  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  into  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's,  and  bring 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  listen  to  him  at  a  Queen's 
Jubilee,  and  you  will  find  the  audience  grow  restless 
after  an  hour.  But  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  were  no 
such  feeble  folk.  Archbishop  King  was  summoned  to 
preach  before  them,  and  discoursed  on  such  a  high  topic 
as  predestination,  as  being  a  subject  fitted  for  intellects 
like  theirs ;  and  he  produced  and  submitted  to  them  a 
sermon  which  occupies  over  fifty  closely  printed  octavo 
pages,  and  must  have  taken  more  than  two  hours  to 
deliver.  That  essay  or  discourse  was  brought  into 
prominent  notice  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century 
by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  by  his  great  friend  and 
tutor  Bishop  Copleston  of  LlandafF.  Calvinism  was  then 
a  revived  force,  and  here  in  Dublin  and  throughout 
England  was  as  aggressive  as  it  was  in  King's  day  ; 

1  An  edition  was  published  in  Dublin  in  the   same   year, 
printed  by  Andrew  Crook. 

2  Divine    Predestination    and  Fore-knowledge  consistent 
with  the  Freedom  of  Man's  Will.     In  a  Sermon  preach'd 
at  Christ-  Church,  Dublin  :  before  his  Excellency  Thomas 
Earl  of  Wharton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Right  Honourable  the  House  of  Lords.    By  His  Grace,  &c. 
May  the  \%th,  1709.     Dublin,  1709. 
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so  Whately  published  this  sermon  by  King  as  a  kind 
of  counterblast  to  that  system.1 

You  can  now  have  no  idea  of  the  Calvinism  which 
was  then  prevalent  and  taught  as  the  very  marrow 
and  essence  of  the  Gospel.  Among  the  Covenanters 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  you  might  possibly  hear  such 
teaching  now,  though  even  there  such  extreme  views 
have  been  toned  down ;  but  you  would  seek  in  vain 
inside  the  Church  for  teaching  such  as  King  opposed 
and  Whately  denounced,  though  common  enough  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Archbishop  Whately  speaks 
of  this  sermon  in  the  highest  terms  in  his  preface 
thereto.  "  Considering,"  he  says,  "  that  this  very 
discourse  attracted  so  much  attention  as  to  pass  through 
at  least  six  editions ;  and  considering  also  that  its 
subject  is  by  no  means  one  of  temporary  interest,  and 
that  it  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  being  calculated 
for  almost  all  descriptions  of  readers;  one  is  disposed 
to  wonder  at  its  having  so  far  sunk  into  oblivion,  that 
a  large  majority  probably  of  theological  students  have 
never  even  heard  of  it.  Yet,"  continues  the  learned 
Archbishop,  "it  is  calculated  to  afford  useful  hints 
even  to  the  most  learned  divine — to  furnish  the  younger 
student  with  principles  which  will  form  the  best  basis 
on  which  to  build  his  whole  system  of  theology — 
and  to  supply  even  the  unlearned  reader  with  most 
valuable  instruction,  suited  to  a  moderate  capacity, 

1  Whately's  reprint  of  King's  sermon  on  Predestination 
appeared  as  an  addition  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Bampton 
Lectures  on  The  Use  and  A  buse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Matters 
of  Religion,  in  1833.  I*  was  also  issued  separately.  Whately 
enriched  the  sermon  with  a  eulogistic  introduction,  notes  and 
appendix.  "The  immediate  occasion,"  he  tells  us,  "of 
editing  it,  was  the  high  commendation  very  justly  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Dr.  Copleston  ...  in  the  notes  to  his  Enquiry 
concerning  Predestination . ' ' 
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on  the  most  important  points.  But  it  is  ill-calculated 
to  gratify  those  who  are  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of 
human  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  who  delight  to 
display  their  talents  in  controversy  ;  for  it  tends  in  a 
most  eminent  degree  to  lower  a  presumptuous,  and  to 
soften  a  polemical  spirit  ;  and  the  pride  and  bitterness 
of  the  arrogant  controversialist  are  too  deeply  fixed  in 
the  heart,  to  let  him  afford  a  patient  and  candid  hearing 
to  a  professed  peacemaker.  And  this  probably  may 
account  in  great  measure  both  for  the  obloquy  to  which 
the  author  was  exposed  at  the  time,  and  for  this  work 
being  afterwards  nearly  forgotten.  For  some  account 
of  the  unprovoked  attacks  made  upon  it,  and  for  a  most 
luminous  and  concise  sketch  of  the  argument,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  first  note  on  Dr.  Copleston's  third 
Discourse."  l 

Archbishop  Whately  did  not,  however,  entertain 
nearly  as  high  an  opinion  about  his  more  celebrated 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  though  it  occupied  a  more 
famous  place  in  our  literary  annals.  It  was  trans 
lated  into  English,  and  published,  with  a  dedication  to 
Dr.  Waterland,  by  Edmund  Law,  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  somewhat  famous  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  during  the  eighteenth  century,  from  1768  to 
I78/2;  and  it  was  even  used  as  a  handbook  on  the 
subject  in  more,  recent  times  in  our  own  college,  for 

1  Whately's  Bampton  Lectures,  third  ed.,  p.  453  sqq. 

2  This  translation  of  the  De  Origine  Matt  was  Law's  first 
essay  in  literature.     It  is  really  much  more  than  a  translation. 
The  first  edition  (1731)  has  the  title  :  An  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  Evil  .  .  .  translated  from  the  Latin  with  large  Notes  ; 
tending  to  explain  and  vindicate  some  of  the  Author*  s  Prin 
ciples  Against  the  Objections  of  Bayle,  Leibnitz,  the  Author 
oj  a  Philosophical  Enquiry  Concerning  Human  Liberty  ; 
and  others.     2o  which  is  prefix1  d  a  Dissertation  concern 
ing  the  Ftindamental  Principle  and  immediate  Criterion 
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the  late  Vice-Provost,1  on  the  last  occasion  on  which 
I  was  speaking  to  him,  told  me  that  he  had  himself 
answered  all  his  own  fellowship  examination  in  the 
subject-matter  of  this  celebrated  treatise,  De  Origine 
Mali.  Dr.  Whately  adds,  indeed,  an  appendix  on  this 
work  to  his  edition  of  King's  discourse  on  Predestina 
tion,2  in  which  he  sums  up  his  objections  to  it,  plainly 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  question  which  his  pre 
decessor  attempted  was  an  insoluble  one,  and  compares 
it  to  our  first  parents'  desire  to  gain  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  forbidden  knowledge,  terminating  with  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  clergy  against  all  such  vain  efforts  in 
the  following  words :  "  Let  the  humble  and  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ  not  seek  '  to  be  wise  above  that 
which  is  written,'  nor  rashly  undertake  '  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,'  or  give  explanations  which  may 
raise  pernicious  doubts  in  the  mind  of  one  who  per 
ceives  their  futility  ;  but  leaving  presumptuous  m 
physicians  to  bewilder  themselves  in  inquiries  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  present  faculties,  let  them  teach  their 
flocks  to  '  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word, 
which  is  able  to  save  their  souls.'" 

I  have  now  concluded  this  somewhat  long  course  of 
lectures  on  Archbishop  King.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
omit  some  topics  on  which  I  have  promised  lectures. 
On  some  other  occasion  I  may  discuss  them ;  but, 

of  Virtue,  as  also  the  Obligation  to,  and  Approbation  of  it. 
With  some  account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Passions  and  Affec 
tions.  The  additional  matter  varied  in  amount  in  the  different 
editions.  The  fourth  (1758)  is  said  to  be  the  fullest.  The  fifth 
edition  appeared  in  1781. 

1  The  Rev.  Joseph  Carson,  D.D.,  Fellow  1837,  Vice-Provost 
1890;  died  Feb.  i,  1898.     My  copy  of  the  De  Origine  Mali, 
inscribed  "George  Dailey  T.C.D.  1820,"  has  evidently  been 
read  for  a  College  examination. 

2  Appendix  No.  II.,  Bampton  Lecttires,  3rd  ed.  p.  543  sqq. 

20 
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according  to  my  usual  custom,  my  last  two  lectures 
will  deal  with  a  question  of  local  antiquarian  interest ; 
and,  therefore,  in  my  last  lectures  I  shall  tell  you 
the  story  of  St.  Colman  of  Innisbofin,  the  apostle 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  champion  of  Celtic  Church 
independence. 


ST.    COLMAN    OF    LINDISFARNE    AND 
INNISBOFIN 
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LECTURE   XVII 

A     YORKSHIRE  MISSIONARY   OF  THE    OLDEN 
TIME 

UPON  the  extreme  west  coast  of  Ireland,  some 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  we 
are  now  assembled,  there  lie  a  number  of  islands. 
They  are  situated  in  the  distant  Western  Ocean,  where 
the  restless  Atlantic  waves  never  cease  to  beat  upon 
their  rocky  sides.  They  are  variously  called  High 
Island  or  Ardoilean,  Innisbofin  and  Inishturc,  and 
they  lie  just  where  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  terminated 
last  July1  in  a  kind  of  fiasco.  If  you  visit  them  even 
at  this  season  you  will  be  filled  with  admiration  of  their 
wild  beauty,  their  stern  solitude,  their  lonely  grandeur. 
To  the  east  you  will  see  a  series  of  mountain  ranges 
rising  up  to  three  thousand  feet  and  more,  while  away 
to  the  west  nothing  breaks  the  vast  expanse  of  green 
water  save  here  and  there  a  rocky  islet  against  which 
the  restless  Atlantic  billows  perpetually  hurl  them 
selves,  breaking  in  masses  of  foam  which  after  a  while 
resolve  themselves  into  a  hundred  beauteous  colours. 
It  is  difficult  upon  the  calmest  day  to  land  on  one  of 
these  islands,  owing  to  the  eternal  motion  of  the  ocean . 
The  traveller  must  watch  for  the  happy  moment  when, 
lifted  upon  the  crest  of  the  wave,  he  can  jump  and 
light  upon  some  stray  rock  which  offers  a  precarious 

1  July  1897. 
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landing-place.  And  even  when  you  have  landed  you 
have  not  escaped  all  dangers,  for  your  boat  may  be 
carried  off  by  the  waves,  and  you  may  be  compelled  to 
spend  a  night  in  the  ancient  ruins,  as  happened  with 
a  modern  tourist,  Mr.  Wakeman,  when  exploring  them 
some  thirty  years  ago. 

One  of  these  islands,  as  I  have  said,  is  called  Ardoilean, 
or  High  Island.  To  this  day  you  can  find  on  that  spot, 
beyond  which  no  human  habitation  has  ever  been  placed, 
the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Fechin,  a  seventh- 
century  missionary  of  the  ancient  Celtic  Church,  who 
converted  large  districts  of  Ireland  to  the  Christian 
Church,1  and  whose  name  is  s<till  perpetuated  in  districts 
near  to  Dublin,  as  at  Termon  Fechin,  the  ancient  Pri- 
matial  palace  near  Drogheda,  and  at  St.  Fechin's  Church 
at  Fore,  near  Athboy.2  I  stood  on  that  spot  some  five 
years  ago,  and  traced  the  beehive  stone  huts  which 
sheltered  St.  Fechin,  the  mill,  now  in  ruins,  which 
supplied  his  simple  wants,  the  pond  which  turned  its 
wheel,  and  the  stream  from  the  pond  which  still  pours 
its  tiny  waters  over  the  cliffs  into  the  very  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  go  in  search  of  scenery  and 
adventure  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  we  leave 
unnoticed  spots  like  Ardoilean,  which  combine  magnifi 
cent  scenery,  ancient  history  and  genuine  antiquities, 
unknown  and  unvisited  at  our  very  doors.  I  say  at 
our  very  doors,  because,  to  give  you  a  practical  hint, 
you  can  now  go  by  train  from  Dublin  to  Clifden,  in  the 

1  On  Ardoilean  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  Henry  Kinahan  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  x.  p.  551, 
and  another  by  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  for  1896,  p.  197. 

2  An  account  of  St.  Fechin  and  the  ruins  at  Fore  was  given 
by   Dr.    Stokes   in   the   Journal  of  the    Royal    Society    of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  5th  ser.,  vol.  ii,  p.   i  sqq, 
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west  of  Galway,  in  seven  hours,  and  then  you  stand  in 
the  parish  to  which  Ardoilean  belongs,  though  it  is  still 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant.  I  do  not  think  a  finer 
excursion,  with  purer  air  and  nobler  scenery,  could 
anywhere  be  made  at  Easter  or  any  other  season  than 
a  trip  to  Ardoilean,  with  its  ancient  Celtic  monastery, 
lying  out  in  the  Western  Ocean,  where  breezes  blow 
around  straight  from  the  shores  of  America. 

Four  or  five  miles,  again,  nearer  to  the  shore  of  Ireland, 
lies  another  and  larger  island  called  Innisbofin,  or  the 
Island  of  the  White  Cow,  whence  came  the  St.  Colman, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  to  whom  I  wish  now  to  call 
your  special  attention.1  First,  a  word  about  his  name. 
He  is  known  by  every  one  as  the  third  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  and  the  champion  on  the  Celtic  side  in  the 
great  conference  of  Whitby,  which  established  Roman 
supremacy  in  the  north  of  England.  He  is  called 
Colman ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  commonest  names 
among  those  ancient  Irish  saints  who  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word  of  God  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
century.  If  you  will  turn  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  you  will  find  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Colman  no  less  than  forty-one  distinct  persons  ; 
while  Ussher,  in  his  Antiquities?  tells  that  among  fifty 
Irish  Christians  who  arrived  at  Rome  prior  to  St. 
Patrick's  mission  to  Ireland — that  is,  about  the  year 
400 — no  less  than  twelve  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 

1  For  the  authorities  on  St.  Colman,  see  Diet.  Christ.  Biog., 
Colman  (23),  vol.  i.  p.  599. 

2  Works,   vi.   343.      Ussher  is   quoting  from  the    Vita   S. 
Albei\   "  Multi  erant  ex  ipsis  unius  nominis,  id  est,  duodecim 
Colmani,  et  duodecim  Coemgeni  et  duodecim  Fintani,"  etc., 
which  sounds  somewhat  mythical.     The  date  given  by  Ussher 
is  AD.  388.     In   another  place  (Works,  vi.  p.  540)  Ussher 
declares  that  there  were  more  than  230  Colmans  among  the 
Irish  saints. 
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Colman.  But  this  is  not  the  only  confusing  point  about 
St.  Colman.  He  is  also  at  times  called  Columbanus, 
or  Columbus,  or  Columba l ;  and  so  the  story  of  this 
Yorkshire  saint  becomes  mingled  with  that  of  the  great 
founder  of  lona,  St.  Columba,  and  with  that  of  the 
great  missionary  of  Gaul,  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
St.  Columbanus.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  trouble 
you  with  a  dissertation  upon  all  the  intricacies  of 
Celtic  legends  and  genealogies,  for  if  I  did  you  would 
probably  never  wish  to  hear  of  the  subject  again,  and 
would  be  no  wiser  in  the  end.  I  merely  propose  to 
set  forth  a  simple,  unvarnished  story,  and  specially  to 
claim  for  these  Celtic  heroes  of  Lindisfarne  that  part 
in  founding  Yorkshire  Christianity  which  the  great 
Bishop  Lightfoot  has  asserted  for  them  in  his  well- 
known  book,  Northern  Leaders.2 

Now  St.  Colman,  the  Yorkshire  bishop,  seems  to 
have  come  originally  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Innisbofin,3  to  which  he  returned  after  his  failure  at 
Whitby.  He  was  born  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  according  to  some  was  the 
nephew  of  one  of  St.  Columba's  special  disciples,4  as 

1  These  are  really  different  forms  of  the  same  name,  and 
this  fact  has  led  to  many  confusions.     See  Reeves,  Adam-nan's 
Life  of  St.  Columba  (Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society), 
Dublin,  1857,  p.  6,  note  h\  Olden,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  76; 
Ussher,    Works,  vi.  p.  229 ;  Lawlor,  Rosslyn  Missal  (Henry 
Bradshaw  Society,  vol.  xv.),  London,  1899,  p.  ix.  sq.    See  also 
Diet.  Christ.  Biog.,  vol.  i.  p.  596. 

2  Leaders   in  the  Northern  Church.     See  especially  the 
first  sermon,  in  which   (p.  9)  occurs  Lightfoot's  famous  but 
disputed  dictum,   "  Not   Augustine,   but  Aidan,  is  the  true 
apostle  of  England."     On  the  work  of  the  Irish  missionaries 
in  England,  Bright's  Chapters  of  Early  English   Church 
History  should  be  consulted. 

3  Lanigan,    Ecclesiastical   History    of  Ireland,    vol.    iii. 
pp.  59,  61. 

4  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  mention  by  Adamnan  (  Vita 
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he  himself  in  turn  became  one  of  the  foremost 
champions  of  the  Columban  rule  and  order.  The 
geographical  position  of  Innisbofin  will  account  for 
this.  It  lies  just  off  the  coast  of  Galway  and  Mayo, 
having  been  at  times  counted  part  of  Mayo,  and  within 
the  last  few  years  having  been  made  part  of  Galway. 
Upon  a  clear  day  the  young  Colman,  when  out  fishing 
in  his  corracle  or  wickerwork  canoe,  could  easily  have 
seen  away  in  the  far  north  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Slieve- 
League  in  Donegal,  where  the  O'Donel  family  even 
then  dwelt,  whence  St.  Columba  had  sprung,  and  from 
whom  a  flood  of  missionary  zeal  had  thence  spread  all 
along  these  islands  of  that  western  coast.  The  fame 
of  St.  Columba's  deeds  and  triumphs  won  for  Christ 
was  carried  in  every  direction  by  these  Donegal  monks 
sailing  in  their  corracles,  and  had  nerved  Fechin  of 
Ardoilean  to  go  and  convert  the  pagans  of  Connemara 
and  Leinster,  and  had  stirred  up  St.  Colman  likewise 
to  seek  the  discipline  and  training  which  the  Columban 
order  offered  in  Durrow  and  Kells,  and  above  all  in 
the  distant  lona  on  the  Argyleshire  coast.  Colman 
arrived  at  St.  Columba's  monastery  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  seventh  century,  when  lona  was  at 
the  height  of  its  reputation  and  missionary  zeal.  The 

S.  ColumbcB  ii.  16)  of  a  youth  named  Columbanus  who  is 
described  by  him  as  "  nepos  Briuni."  This  youth  Colgan 
(Trias  Thaumaturga,  p.  382,  note  16)  identifies  with  our 
Colman.  But  the  theory  has  two  serious  difficulties.  The 
narrative  makes  it  plain  that  Columbanus  was  a  youth  before 
597,  the  year  of  St.  Columba's  death.  Innisbofin  was  not 
founded  till  about  668,  and  Colman  did  not  die  till  about 
676  He  must  therefore,  on  Colgan' s  theory,  have  lived  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  and  have  been  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  when  about  eighty  years  old.  And  in  any  case 
"nepos  Briuni  "  means  simply  (as  Colgan  saw)  O'Brien,  or, 
as  Fowler  translates  it,  "  of  the  race  of  Briun,"  not  "  the  nephew 
of  Briun."  See  Reeves  ad  loc. 
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North  of  England  then  lay  in  pagan  darkness.  I  need 
not  pause  to  prove  it.  A  simple  reference  will  amply 
do  this.  You  all  recollect  the  story  told  by  Bede,  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  his  second  book,  about  the  English 
children  seen  by  St.  Gregory  in  the  slave  market  of 
Rome.  They  came  from  the  Province  of  Deira,  and 
the  Province  of  Deira  broadly  represents  the  present 
County  of  York.  The  fierce  paganism  of  the  in 
habitants  was  a  sufficient  call  to  the  members  of 
the  Columban  order.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  men 
like  them,  who  welcomed  its  approach  as  that  of  an 
angel  sent  to  call  them  to  their  true  home.  The  fiercer 
the  rage  of  the  unconverted  Saxon,  the  better  prospect 
was  there  for  the  missionaries  of  an  early  release  from 
the  miseries  of  this  transitory  life. 

About  the  year  620  the  Roman  mission  of  St. 
Augustine,  working  through  State  and  marriage  alliances, 
had  made  some  slight — some  very  slight — impression 
upon  the  ingrained  paganism  of  Northumbria,  as 
represented  by  Edwin,  who  was  just  then  king.  But 
Paulinus,  the  chief  agent  of  that  mission  in  Northumbria, 
had  hard  work  to  keep  the  few  Christians  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Canterbury,  true  to  their 
Christian  profession,  without  thinking  much  of  making 
inroads  upon  the  abounding  paganism  around.1 
Paulinus  was  the  first  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
ecclesiastical  founder  of  the  famous  Minster,  but  he 
was,  as  we  gather  from  Bede's  narrative,  deficient  in 
that  fire  and  enthusiasm  so  absolutely  needful  in  a 
pioneer  of  Christian  missions.  Paulinus  tied  the  fate 
of  the  Church  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  State,  and 

1  This  statement  is  scarcely  in  agreement  with  the  narrative 
of  Bede,  e.g.,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  9.  Compare  Bright,  Chapters, 
3rd  ed.  1897,  p.  138  sqq. 
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then  when  these  chariot-wheels  rolled  over  rough 
places  he  abandoned  his  charge.  Paulinus  came  to 
York  as  a  mere  chaplain  to  the  Queen  of  Northumbria, 
and  when  Edwin  her  husband  was  defeated  in  war 
Paulinus  precipitately  abandoned  York  and  Yorkshire 
Christianity — hurriedly  sought  for  refuge  and  safety  in 
Rochester,  and  never  again  saw  York.  If  Yorkshire 
had  depended  upon  the  Roman  mission  and  Canterbury, 
paganism  would  have  triumphed,  and  Yorkshire  might 
still  be  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  the  true 
Israel.  Here  are  a  few  simple  dates  for  you,  and  they 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

Paulinus  came  to  York  as  bishop  in  625.  Edwin, 
the  Christian  King  of  York,  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  633  ;  and  then  after  eight  years'  labour  Paulinus  fled 
from  York  and  never  returned  thither.  In  635,  that 
is  two  years  later,  Oswald  mounted  the  throne  of  York. 
He  had  been  educated  among  the  Christians  of  lona ; 
and  Oswald  at  once  sent  back  to  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  whose  faith  and  zeal  and  devotion  he  knew, 
and  summoned  Aedan  thence  be  to  the  First  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  and  the  real  evangelist  and  apostle  of 
Yorkshire.  For  thirty  years,  from  635  till  the  Whitby 
Conference  in  664,  the  Celtic  missionaries  continued  to 
labour  in  Yorkshire,  evangelising  the  whole  North  of 
England  down  to  the  line  of  the  Thames.  Aedan,  the 
first  missionary  bishop,  laboured  for  seventeen  years, 
Finan,  the  second  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  laboured  for 
ten  years,  while  Colman  laboured  for  three  years. 
Thirty  years  of  humble,  self-sacrificing,  devoted  labour 
did  these  Columban  missionaries  bestow  upon  Yorkshire, 
and  with  marvellous  success  following.  I  shall  simply 
appeal  to  Bede  on  this  point,  and  Bede  had  no  special 
love  for  the  Celtic  missionaries  or  for  their  views, 
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Take  up  the  third  book  of  Bede's  History  and  study 
it  carefully.  I  think,  if  I  were  a  North  of  England 
Bishop,  I  would  add  that  short  book  to  my  examina 
tion  course  for  orders.  There  Bede  tells  us  of  the 
Lindisfarne  mission,  of  its  methods  and  of  its  success. 
Let  us  hear  the  unstinted  praise  of  this  writer,  so 
devoted  to  Roman  ideas ;  let  us  hear  in  Book  III., 
chapter  3,  about  Aedan.  He  tells  us  that  King  Oswald, 
finding  his  kingdom  destitute  of  Christian  teachers, 
sent  to  the  Columban  monastery,  where  he  had  himself 
been  baptized,  for  "a  bishop,  by  whose  instruction  and 
ministry  the  English  nation  which  he  ruled  might  learn 
the  blessings  of  the  Lord's  faith  and  receive  its  sacra 
ments.  Nor  had  he  long  to  wait  for  what  he  asked. 
For  he  received  the  Bishop  Aedan,  a  man  of  supreme 
sweetness,  piety  and  goodness,  full  of  Divine  zeal, 
though  not  quite  according  to  knowledge."  To  Bishop 
Aedan,  then,  the  King  granted  at  his  request  the  island 
of  Lindisfarne,  where  he  fixed  his  Episcopal  See,  and 
where  the  King  himself  was  accustomed  to  act  as 
the  Bishop's  interpreter ;  having  in  his  long  exile  made 
himself  a  thorough  master  of  the  Irish  tongue.  "From 
that  time  many  began  to  come  from  the  district  of  the 
Scots  into  Britain  and  those  provinces  of  the  English 
over  which  Oswald  ruled,  preaching  the  Word  of  the 
Faith  with  great  devotion,  and  ministering,  as  many  as 
were  of  priestly  rank,  the  grace  of  baptism  to  the 
believers.  Churches  too,"  continues  Bede,  "  were  built 
everywhere.  The  people  joyfully  flocked  to  hear  the 
Word.  Possessions  and  lands  for  founding  monasteries 
were  bestowed  by  royal  gift.  The  children  of  the 
English  together  with  their  parents  were  instructed  by 
the  Scots  in  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline.  For  they 
were  chiefly  monks  who  had  come  to  preach  the  Word." 
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But  this  did  not  exhaust  the  praises  of  Bede.     He 
traced  the  labours  of  Aedan   and   Finan  and  Colman. 
He    beheld  their  work,    he   recognised    their    success  ; 
and  then,  after  he  had  told  of  their  defeat  at  Whitby, 
and    the    retirement    of    the    Columban    missionaries 
carrying   with   them    the    bones    of   Aedan,    he   again 
bursts  forth,  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  third 
book,    in    admiration    of  the    self-denying  life    led    by 
Aedan  and  Colman  and  their  clergy.     The  place  itself, 
he  says,  referring  to  Lindisfarne,  where  he  governed, 
shows  how  frugal  Colman  and  his  predecessors  were. 
The   Roman    ideas   of   magnificence    in    monastic  and 
ecclesiastical   buildings  had  already   gained  a  hold   of 
Bede's  fancy.     The  timber  church  and    the   monastic 
cells  of  wattles  and  clay,  the  predecessors  of  the  mud 
cabins    of  the   Connemara   peasants,    seemed   passing 
strange  to  the  mind  of  the  Englishman  trained  up  in 
the  ways  of  Roman  civilisation.     So  Bede  says  :  "  There 
were  very   few  houses,   besides   the  church,  found  in 
Lindisfarne  at  their  departure  ;  indeed,  no  more  than 
were  barely  sufficient  for  their  daily  residence.     They 
had  also  no  money,  but  cattle ;  for,  if  they  received  any 
money  from  rich  persons,  they  immediately  gave  it  to 
the  poor,  there  being  no  need  to  gather  money  or  to 
provide  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  the  great  men 
of  the  world  ;  for  such  never  resorted  to  the  church, 
except  to  pray  and  hear  the  Word  of  God.  .  .  .   But 
if  they    happened    to   take  a  repast  there,   they  were 
satisfied  with  the  plain  food  of  the  brethren.     For  the 
whole  care  of  those  teachers  was  to  serve  God,  not  the 
world — to    feed    the  soul,   not  the  stomach.     For  this 
reason  the  religious   habit  was  at    that  time  in  great 
veneration ;    so    that    wheresoever    any   clergyman    or 
monk    drew   nigh  he   was  joyfully  received  as    God's 
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servant,  .  .  .  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  their 
exhortations.  On  Sundays,"  Bede  continues,  "  men 
flocked  eagerly  to  the  church  or  to  the  monasteries, 
not  to  feed  their  bodies,  but  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  ; 
and  if  any  priest  happened  to  come  into  a  village  the 
villagers  flocked  together  to  hear  from  him  the  word 
of  life.  For  the  clergy  came  to  the  villages  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching,  baptising  and  visiting  the 
sick  ;  in  short,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  souls. 
They  were  so  free,  too,  from  avarice  that  they  would  not 
receive  money  or  lands  for  building  monasteries  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  secular  powers — a  custom 
which  was  for  some  time  after  observed  in  all  the 
churches  of  Northumbria." 

Again,  Bede  notes,  a  couple  of  chapters  further  on 
(iii.  28),  the  humility  and  activity  of  these  Celtic  mis 
sionaries  as  one  great  secret  of  their  success.  Bishop 
Aedan  and  his  disciple,  Bishop  Chad  of  Lichfield,  would 
not  travel  on  horseback,  but,  imitating  the  apostles, 
went  everywhere  on  foot  preaching  the  Word.1  Indeed, 
all  through  Bede's  eulogium  upon  these  men  whose 
ritual  he  disliked,  one  can  trace  a  secret  reference  to, 
an  implied  contrast  with,  the  lower  secularised  tone, 
the  unspiritual  practices,  the  looser  life,  of  his  own  day 
as  contrasted  with  the  lofty,  elevated,  purely  spiritual 
lives  of  the  earlier  Christian  missionaries,  Aedan, 
Finan,  Colman,  and  their  followers.2 

But  Ripon  owes  more  than  its  Christianity  to  Colman 
and  his  followers.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  founders  of  Ripon  Cathedral.  Bede  tells  us  that 
King  Oswy  and  his  son  Alchfrid  gave  Ripon  at  first  to 

1  Cf.  Bede,  H.  E.,  iii.  5,  14. 

-  See  especially  Bede,  H.  E.,  iii.  5.  "In  tantum  autem  uita 
illius  [Aedani]  a  nostri  temporis  segnitia  distabat,"  etc. 
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the  Scots  ;  but  when  they  left  it  rather  than  change 
their  Paschal  computations,  it  was  transferred  to 
Wilfrid  as  the  leader  of  the  triumphant  Roman  party,1 
though,  by  the  way,  Bede  tells  us  (H.  E.,  v.  19)  that 
Wilfrid  himself  owed  his  earliest  Christian  training  to 
Lindisfarne  and  its  Celtic  schools.  The  Ripon  Cathedral 
of  those  days  was  very  different  indeed  from  the  Ripon 
Cathedral  we  now  behold.  It  was  doubtless  built,  like 
Aedan's  church  at  Lindisfarne,  of  timber  and  wattles, 
like  the  churches  and  cathedrals  our  missionary  bishops 
still  erect  in  the  backwoods  of  North  America  or  the 
wilds  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa.2  Such  was  the 
original  nucleus  of  York  Minster,  and  such,  too,  was 
the  nucleus  out  of  which  the  Ripon  Cathedral  of  1897 
originally  developed  itself. 

Here,  however,  I  beg  to  interpose  one  word  of 
warning.  I  hold  no  brief  for  any  party.  I  desire  the 
great  ends  alone  of  historical  truth,  and  wish  merely 
to  correct  certain  misrepresentations  which  have  been 
widely  dispersed  by  the  admirers  of  Augustine  and 
the  Roman  mission  in  all  its  actions  and  teaching. 
I  have  no  wish  to  stand  up  for  the  Columban  party 
where  they  were  clearly  wrong,  and  the  Columban 
party  were  utterly  wrong  about  their  Paschal  cal 
culations  ;  and  it  was  well  the  all-seeing  Providence 
of  God,  which,  as  our  collect  puts  it,  "  ordereth  all 
things  both  in  heaven  and  earth,"  permitted  their 
defeat  in  the  third  year  of  Colman's  episcopate.  They 
were  wrong,  I  say,  in  their  calculation ;  but  they  were 
right  in  their  determination  not  to  receive  any  other 
calculation  at  mere  foreign  dictation,  and  till  they 
were  convinced  intellectually  of  its  propriety ;  and  I 

1  Bede,  H.  E.,  iii.  25. 

a  Compare  Plummer's  notes  on  Bede,  H.  E.t  ii.  14. 
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hope   Englishmen   will   always   continue  to   be   of  the 
same  opinion. 

But,  as  I  have  now  brought  you  up  to  the  Conference 
at  Whitby,  which  is  a  notable  event,  I  think  I  shall 
here  make  a  pause,  and  defer  till  Monday  next  the 
story  of  Colman's  subsequent  career  amid  the  islands 
and  morasses  of  Western  Connaught.  On  Monday 
I  shall  deliver  the  last  lecture  of  this  series,  telling  of 
a  Church  which  Archbishop  King  presided  over  in 
modern  times  in  Western  Mayo. 


LECTURE   XVIII 

A    YORKSHIRE  MISSIONARY   OF   THE    OLDEN 

TIME  (continued] 

r  I  ^HE  Conference  at  Whitby  is  a  notable  event. 
A  Doubtless  you  all  know  its  details.  King  Oswy 
was  keeping  Easter  upon  one  day  while  his  Queen,  who 
followed  the  Roman  party,  was  still  keeping  Lent. 
This  arrangement  deranging  all  the  King's  domestic 
plans,  determined  him  to  bring  about  some  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  He  summoned  Colman  as  the  leader 
of  the  Celtic  party,  and  Wilfrid  as  the  leader  of  the 
Roman  party,  and  ordered  them  to  debate  the  differ 
ences  in  his  presence  ;  and  the  result  was  a  characteristic 
Roman  victory,  gained  by  Roman  ways  and  arguments 
such  as  we  are  still  well  accustomed  to.  Wilfrid  deftly 
and  cleverly  used  female  influence,  and  the  incon 
veniences  of  a  disturbed  domestic  life,  of  which  men 
are  so  impatient,  to  incline  the  King  to  his  views.  Do 
we  not  daily  see  the  same  subtle  but  powerful  influence 
brought  into  play  to  insure  the  triumph  of  Roman 
domination  ?  Wilfrid,  too,  is  strictly  modern  and  papal 
in  his  method  of  Scriptural  quotations.  It  is,  for  in 
stance,  precisely  the  same  method  as  the  present  Pope 
has  boldly  ventured  to  use  when  asserting  Papal 
supremacy  two  years  ago  in  the  Encyclical  called  Satis 
Cognitum,  quoting,  or  rather  misquoting,  Origen,  Cyprian 
and  Augustine  as  his  authorities.  Wilfrid  presses  as 
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the  crowning  argument  a  text  falsified  in  its  exegesis 
and  perverted  from  its  true  meaning ;  a  method  of 
controversy  to  which  we  are  all  still  right  well  accus 
tomed.  For  what  was  Wilfrid's  final  and  conclusive 
thrust  ?  Let  me  for  the  sake  of  brevity  just  quote  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  controversial  battle  which  I  have 
written  elsewhere.1  "The  priest  Wilfrid  for  the  Roman 
party  urged  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  founded 
by  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  Universal  Church. 
Colman  defended  himself  by  the  example  of  St.  John, 
whose  authority  he  pleaded,  and  of  St.  Columba.  The 
Roman  divine  scorned  St.  Columba  however.  Listen 
to  the  concluding  words  of  Wilfrid's  speech  :  '  As  for 
you  and  your  companions,  you  certainly  sin  if,  having 
heard  the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  of  the 
Universal  Church,  you  refuse  to  follow  them ;  for 
though  your  fathers  were  holy,  do  you  think  their 
small  number,  in  a  corner  of  the  remotest  island,  is 
to  be  preferred  before  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  ? 
And  if  that  Columba  of  yours  was  a  holy  man,  and 
powerful  in  miracles,  yet  could  he  be  preferred  before 
the  most  blessed  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  our 
Lord  said,  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it,  and  to  thee  I  will  give  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  '"  ?  "  This  last  was  a  triumphant 
stroke.  "When  Wilfrid  had  spoken  thus,  the  King  said, 
'  Is  it  true,  Colman,  that  these  words  were  spoken  to 
Peter  by  our  Lord  ? '  He  answered,  '  It  is  true,  O 
King.'  Then  said  Oswy,  '  Can  you  show  that  any 
such  power  was  given  to  your  Columba  ?  '  Colman 
answered,  '  None.'  ( Then,'  replied  the  King,  '  Peter 
is  the  doorkeeper,  whom  I  will  not  contradict,  but  obey 
1  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  p.  163. 
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in  all  things  his  decrees  ;  lest  when  I  come  to  the  gates 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  there  should  be  none  to 
open  them,  he  being  my  adversary  who  is  proved  to 
bear  the  keys.'  "  Which  indeed  is  very  much  the  same 
argument,  and  just  as  sound  exegetically,  as  the  contro 
versial  artifices  by  which  many  an  unstable  soul  has 
been  entrapped  from  allegiance  to  its  free-born  Mother 
Church  in  these  modern  days. 

I  would  be  ashamed  before  an  assembly  of  divinity 
students  to  deal  with  the  false  exegesis  involved  in  this 
argument  of  Wilfrid's  ;  confounding  as  it  does  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  of  the  parables  of  St.  Matthew  xiii. 
with  the  Heaven  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  imputing  to 
St.  Peter  a  prerogative  of  being  that  Heaven's  door 
keeper,  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  the  Lord 
alone.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  see  how  emphatically 
such  a  dogma  could  be  rejected  by  a  Primitive  Father, 
just  turn  to  Origen  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage/ 
or  better  still,  turn  to  Tertullian,  who  in  his  treatise 
De  Pudicitia,  chap.  21,  interprets  this  text  aright  as 
conferring  upon  St.  Peter  personally,  riot  upon  his 
successors  or  upon  his  See,  but  upon  himself,  the 
purely  personal  prerogative  of  bearing  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  '2  a  power  which  he  exercised  on 
several  occasions  of  opening  that  Kingdom  to  all 

1  Migne    P.  G.    vol.   xiii.   997    sqq.      How  widely    Origen 
differed  from  Tertullian  in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage 
may  be  seen  from  his  remark :    Trerpa  yap  rras  6  xpioroC  nadrjrrjs, 

O(p'   OV  ZTTLVOV  OL  CK  TTVeVfJiaTlKTJS  O.KoXovdoVO'TJS  TTCTpaS. 

2  "  De  tua  mine  sententia  quaero,  unde  hoc  ius  ecclesiae 
usurpes :  si  quia   dixerit  Petro  dominus :  super  hanc,   etc.; 
idcirco  praesumis   et   ad  te   deriuasse  soluendi  et  alligandi 
potestatem,  id  est  ad  omnem  ecclesiam  Petri  propinquam  ? 
qualis   es,    euertens    atque   commutans   manifestam    domini 
intentionem     personaliter    hoc    Petro    conferentem  ?      Super 
te,  inquit,  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  et,  dabo  tibi  claues, 
non  ecclesiae,  et,  quaecumque  solueris  uel   alligaueris,  non 
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believers,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  at  the  baptism  of  Cornelius. 

The  Conference  at  Whitby  beheld,  I  say,  a  Roman 
victory,  marked  by  Rome's  favourite  methods  and 
arguments.  Whitby  saw,  too,  a  characteristic  Celtic 
defeat,  which  in  Celtic  fashion  was  worse  than  a 
defeat.  It  became  a  disastrous  rout  of  the  whole 
Columban  party,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons.  It  was  like 
the  French  routs  at  Waterloo  or  Sedan,  and  they  too 
are  largely  Celts.  The  Celts  are  ever  deficient  in 
staying  power.  They  are  splendid  fighters  so  long  as 
fortune  shines  clear  and  bright  upon  them.  But  when 
fortune  turns  there  is  but  one  step  from  triumphant 
victory  to  disastrous  defeat,  as  the  long  course  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  warfare  has  often  proved. 
Whitby  was  the  Waterloo  and  the  Sedan  of  the  Celtic 
and  Columban  Church. 

Colman  would  not  change  in  obedience  to  Rome's 
dictation.  He  and  his  followers  retired,  therefore,  pell- 
mell  from  every  position  which  they  held  in  the 
Northumbrian  Church.  We  may  be  sure  it  was  a  sad 
and  heartbreaking  parting  that  day,  when  Yorkshire 
men  and  women,  up  to  King  Oswy  himself,  came  to  say 
farewell  to  those  holy,  devoted,  humble  men,  who  had  not 
sought  theirs  but  them,  and  had  not  known  anything 
else  among  them  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
Bnt  the  missionaries  were  Celts,  and  Celts,  as  the  Irish 
have  shown,  always  reverence  the  past,  and  are  eminently 
and  devotedly  loyal  to  a  person  rather  than  to  abstract 
truth ;  and  the  person  they  reverenced  in  this  case  was 
their  great  founder,  St.  Columba.  Colman  retired,  there- 

quae  soluerint  uel  alligauerint.  Sic  enim  et  exitus  docet." 
Tertullian  then  proceeds  to  show  that  St.  Peter  is  represented 
in  Acts  as  having  exercised  the  authority  given  him  by 
Christ. 
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fore,  with  a  small  band  of  Englishman  true  to  their 
ancient  views,  and  with  his  own  Columban  monks. 
They  first  of  all  sought  Melrose,1  which  was  a  Columban 
foundation,2  and  then  sought  the  more  distant  lona,3 
carrying  with  them  the  bones  of  Aedan,  the  first  real 
evangelist  of  Yorkshire.  But  Colman's  spirit  was 
broken.  He  could  not  rest  even  there,  where  rumours 
of  Roman  advance  and  progress  were  ever  reaching  him. 
He  longed,  after  the  Celtic  manner,  for  a  desert  in  the 
Western  Ocean,  where,  with  the  Fechins  and  the 
Brendans  of  his  earlier  days,  he  might  practise  his 
ancient  rites  and  be  free  from  modern  innovations. 

He  and  his  company  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  likeminded 
with  himself  set  sail,  therefore,  from  lona  in  their 
corracles  of  wicker  work  and  skins,  bound  for  Derry 
and  Donegal,  coasted  all  along  by  the  stupendous  cliffs 
of  the  north-western  coast  of  Ireland,  rising  in  places 
as  they  do  to  three  thousand  feet  in  height.  He  found 
regular  stopping-places  as  he  sailed  south ;  various 
monasteries  in  the  islands  scattered  along  that  iron 
coast,  where  lighthouses  now  guide  the  Atlantic  liners 
amid  the  winter  storms.  Tory  Island,  for  instance, 
was  one,  twelve  miles  out  in  the  ocean  from  Donegal — 
so  far,  indeed,  that  its  inhabitants  often  refuse  to  pay 

1  This    appears    to    be    an     inference     (though    scarcely 
warranted  :  see  the  passage  quoted  in  note  3),  from  the  state 
ment  of  Bede  (H.E.,  iii.  26),  that  Colman  requested  Oswy  to 
appoint  Eata,  Abbat  of  Melrose,  to  succeed  him  as  Abbat 
of  Lindisfarne. 

2  Melrose  was  founded  by  Aedan,    or  at  least  during  his 
episcopate.     Grub,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

3  That  Colman  went  to  lona  has  been  disputed  (cf.  Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.   s.v.    COLMAN),  on   the  ground   that  Bede   says 
(H.E.,  iii.  26)  that  he  returned  to  Scotia  (i.e.  Ireland).     But 
elsewhere    (iv.   4)   Bede   is   more  explicit:    "  primo  uenit  ad 
insulam  Hii."     The  fact  is  that  he  reckoned  lona  as  part  of 
Ireland.     See  Plummer's  Bede,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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the  county  taxes,  because  in  their  opinion  they  form 
no  part  of  Ireland.  Fifty  or  sixty  miles  farther  south 
Colman  came  across  Innismurray,  ten  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Sligo,  where  the  Columban  order  had  then  a 
monastery,  the  churches  and  huts  and  enclosures  of 
which  can  still  be  seen.  Then  every  ten  or  twenty 
miles  all  along  the  coast  of  North  Mayo,  St.  Colman 
found  recluses  and  hermits  in  the  numerous  islands 
which  stud  Blacksod  and  Clew  Bay,  the  neighbourhood 
which  I  said  at  the  opening  of  my  last  lecture  afforded 
room  last  July  for  the  manoeuvres  of  our  ironclad  fleet. 
There  he  could  commune  with  the  recluses  and  solitaries 
who  lived  in  Inishgloire  and  Inishkea,  in  Achill  and 
Clare  Island,  till  he  came  to  his  own  Innisbofin,  where 
probably  he  had  spent  his  early  youth.  There  about 
667  *  he  built  a  church,  where  he  may  have  deposited 
St.  Aedan's  relics,  the  ruins  of  which  church  are  still 
standing  in  the  island,  and  are  still  called  after  St. 
Colman's  name.2  All  round  the  church,  too,  are  the 
foundations  of  a  number  of  cloghauns  or  beehive- 
shaped  huts,  which  he  built  for  the  monks  who  accom 
panied  him  from  Northumbria.3  The  huts  themselves 
have  disappeared  as  far  as  Innisbofin  is  concerned, 
though  the  foundations  remain,  the  materials  having 
been  used  to  build  a  wall  round  the  church,  but 
large  numbers  of  similar  huts  remain  on  Innismurray,4 
1  A  nnals  of  Ulster,  etc. 


Iret 

Four 

(R.I. A.),  Mayo,  vol.  i.  p.  484. 

3  The  cloghauns  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Letters.    See,  however,  Proceedings  of  R.I.  A.,  1893-6,  p.  363. 
In  the  neighbouring  island  of  Inish  Shark  there  remains  the 
Clochan  Leo,  or  St.  Leo's  Stone-house. 

4  See  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archceo- 
logical  Association  of  Ireland,  4th  ser.,  vii.  p.  i75>  an  article 
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on  Ardoilean,  on  the  Arran  Islands,1  and  on  the  south 
west  coast  of  Ireland.2  They  were  built  of  stone, 
though  in  general  the  Celtic  monasteries  were  built 
of  timber.  But  then,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  this 
was  impossible  :  first,  because  there  is  no  timber  with 
which  to  build;  and,  secondly,  because  even  if  there 
were  timber  there  would  be  no  use  building  with  it,  as 
a  timber  house  would  be  swept  into  the  ocean  by  the 
first  winter  storm  which  arrived.  The  cloghauns  or 
beehive  huts  were  ingeniously  constructed  of  an  oval 
shape  without  corners,  so  that  the  storm  glides 
innocuously  around  them,  while  the  long,  narrow 
opening  of  six  to  ten  feet,  through  which  access 
is  gained  to  the  interior,  does  not  allow  the  entry  of 
any  wind. 

I  was  very  much  struck,  some  years  ago,  listening 
to  Dr.  Nansen  giving  an  account  of  his  Arctic  travels 
and  describing  the  construction  of  an  Esquimaux  hut 
in  Greenland.  It  struck  me  then  that  the  Arctic  huts 
were  formed  with  the  same  great  end  in  view  as  the 
Irish  cloghauns,  which  was  to  secure  the  maximum 
of  protection  from  the  weather  with  the  minimum  of 
exposure  as  far  as  the  interior  of  the  building  was 
concerned,  and  therefore  the  Greenlanders  still  build 

by  W.   F.  Wakeman  entitled  Inis  Muiredaich,  Now  Inis- 
murray,  and  its  Antiquities. 

1  An  article  on  the  Arran   Islands  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  5th  ser.,  vol.  v.  p.  250,  which  gives  references  to  the 
main  authorities. 

2  E.g.,  Skellig-Michael,  on  which  see  Dunraven's  Notes  on 
Iris h  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  265  sqq. ;  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  5th  ser.,  vol.  ii.  p.  277, 
vol.  vii.  p.  308  ;  and  Fahan,  ib.,  vol.  vii.  p.  300.     Beehive  cells 
are  also  found    in    Scotland.     Anderson,   Scotland  in  Early 
Christian  Times,  ist  ser.,  p.  97  sq.  ;  Dowden,  Celtic  Church 
in  Scotland,  p.  294  sq. 
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their  entrances  just  like  that  of  a  cloghaun— long, 
narrow  and  winding,  sufficient  merely  to  let  a  man 
creep  into  the  interior.  You  will  see  a  description  of 
them  towards  the  end  of  Nansen's  book  describing  his 
trip  across  Greenland,  published  some  seven  years  ago.1 
The  Irish  cloghauns  and  the  Greenland  huts  were 
exactly  alike  in  many  details.  For  instance,  no  fuel 
and  no  artificial  heat,  and  therefore  no  chimney,  was 
ever  used  in  either.  No  fire  ever  flung  its  ruddy  glow 
over  their  gloomy  interiors.  The  great  object  of  both 
alike  was  to  keep  in  the  hot  air  and  let  none  of  it 
escape.  You  can  imagine  what  fine  healthy,  airy, 
sanitary  edifices  they  must  have  been  when  the  ther 
mometer  marked  40  degrees  below  zero. 

But  Celt  and  Saxon,  though  holding  the  same  views, 
could  not  dwell  in  peace  together.  The  Celt  does  not 
submit  so  naturally  to  rule  and  discipline  as  does  the 
Saxon.  The  Columban  party,  who  had  thus  exiled 
themselves  for  their  faith  to  the  distant  islands  of  the 
West,  soon  quarrelled  among  themselves.  As  soon  as 
the  first  harvest  came  round  the  Celts  followed  their 
ancient  customs  and  dispersed  themselves  among  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  just  as  still,  when  the 
harvest  comes  round,  the  superabundant  population  of 
the  islands  of  Mayo  and  Galway  disperse  themselves 
all  over  the  three  kingdoms  looking  for  employment. 
How  marvellously  conservative  is  the  Celtic  nature ! 
Thus  we  see  it  to  this  day  preserving  the  very  same 
customs  which  prevailed  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
Englishmen,  however,  did  not  see  the  fun  of  allowing 
the  Celts  to  run  gadding  about  up  and  down  through 
Ireland,  enjoying  themselves,  while  leaving  them  to 

1  Fridtjof  Nansen,  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland 
(E.  T.),  vol.  ii.  p.  291  sqq. 
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continue  all  the  regular  work  of  laying  up  provisions 
for  the  winter  wants  of  the  monastery  on  Innisbofm. 
So  St.  Colman  built  another  monastery  at  the  village 
of  Mayo,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  away  on  the  main 
land,  which  continued  to  be  called  Mayo  of  the  Saxons 
for  many  ages,  and  where  in  less  than  fifty  years, 
according  to  Ussher,  one  hundred  English  monks  hold 
ing  fast  to  Columban  practices  were  assembled  and 
were  ruled  by  the  successors  of  St.  Colman,1  who 
himself,  after  a  long  and  active  life  of  labour  and  of 
love,  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  August  8th,  A.D.  674?  He 
died  Bishop  of  Bofin  and  Mayo.  Colman  founded  the 
See  of  Mayo,  and  the  Church  of  Tag-Saxon  ;  which 
connects  itself  with  Archbishop  King,  upon  whose  career 
I  have  spent  so  many  lectures,  for  the  vast  parish  to 
which  he  was  presented  in  1673,  embraced  within  its 
ample  bounds  and  numerous  vicarages  the  church  and 
town  of  Mayo,  now  an  insignificant  village,  which  formed 
the  seat  of  this  early  Celtic  See.3 

Colman's  bones  doubtless  were  interred  either  at 
Bofin  or  at  Mayo  ;  but  the  tradition  of  his  teaching 
long  remained  at  Mayo,  as  the  bishopric  founded  by 
him  continued  to  flourish  at  that  spot  till  1559,  when 
Eugenius  McBrechan  was  the  last  Bishop  of  Mayo  of 
the  Saxons,  after  which  the  see  was  incorporated  with 

1  Antiquitates,  xvii.  (Works,  vi.  536).  "  S.  Cormaci  et 
Adamnani  tempore  centum  Saxonicorum  sanctorum  fuisse 
habitaculum,  libri  Ballimotensis  collector  confirmat."  Com 
pare  Reeves,  Adamnari 's  Life  of  St.  Columba  (Irish 
Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society),  p.  liv.  sq. 

-  Annals  of  Four  Masters,  sub  ann.  674.  Colman  is  com 
memorated  on  the  8th  August  in  the  Calendars,  e.g.,  that  of 
the  Drummond  Missal. 

3  Mayo  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  King's  parishes  in  the 
list  given  by  Monck  Mason  (St.  Patrick's,  p.  208) ;  but  it 
is  in  the  Barony  of  Kilmaine,  in  which  all  but  one  of  them 
lie. 
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the  Archdiocese  of  Tuam,1  though  some  remains  of 
Colman's  ancient  monastery  can  still  be  traced.2  There 
is,  indeed,  even  still  a  trace  of  St.  Colman  and  this 
ancient  Columban  organisation  to  be  discerned  in  the 
cathedral  arrangements  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam.  To 
this  day  Tuam  Cathedral  retains  a  stall  called  Tech 
Saxon,  the  last  prebendary  of  which  under  the  estab 
lishment  I  personally  knew.  The  title  of  that  cathedral 
stall  means  Tech  (  =  Tectum,  House)  of  the  Saxons ; 
and  so  here,  in  the  yet  extant  title  of  a  cathedral  stall, 
we  find  the  last  trace  of  St.  Colman's  work  and  the 
Columban  organisation  of  1200  years  ago.3 

There  now  remain  two  points  on  which  I  desire  to 
make  some  brief  observations.  I  read  some  time  since 
a  statement  made  at  Glastonbury  on  a  late  memorable 
occasion  which  surprised  me,  and  it  was  this  :  "  Those 
who  look  to  pre-Norman  history  for  any  blending  of 
the  British  with  the  English  Church,  or  any  descent 
of  the  English  Church  from  the  British,  can  only  see 
it  by  shutting  their  eyes  very  tight."4  This  statement, 
if  restricted  to  the  ancient  Welsh  Church,  may  have 
something  to  say  for  itself  in  the  express  language  of 
Bede,  who  had  no  affection  for  the  Welsh  Church. 
But,  even  so,  the  Church  of  North  England  at  least 
can  show  a  certain  connection  with  and  descent  from 
the  Welsh  Church.  The  Church  of  North  England 

1  Ussher,  Works ^  vol.  vi.  p.  535  ;  Cotton,  Fasti,  vol.  iv. 
p.  49  sq.  Ussher  gives  the  name  as  MacBrenoan,  Cotton  as 
MacBrechan,  Bretherne,  or  Brethmain. 

-  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  (R.I. A.),  Mayo,  vol.  ii.  p.  445. 

3  Compare  above,  p.  155  sq. 

4  The    words  are  those  of  Dr.  G.  F.   Browne,   then  Bishop 
of  Stepney,    now   of   Bristol,    spoken    at  Glastonbury  on  the 
occasion  of  a  gathering  of  bishops  there  after  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  1897.     They  were  reported  in  the  Guardian  of 
August  4th,  1897. 
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owes  much  to  the  Columban  mission,  as  I  have  shown 
— far  more  in  its  earliest  and  tenderest  days  than  it  did 
to  the  mission  from  Rome  and  Canterbury.  The  Celtic 
doctors  Aedan,  Finan  and  Colrnan  taught  the  views 
they  learned  from  Columba,  and  Columba  learned  them 
from  St.  Finian  of  Clonard,  who  in  turn  was  for  years 
the  pupil  of  St.  David  and  Gildas  at  Menevia,  in  Wales, 
as  Ussher  in  his  great  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the 
British  Churches  has  amply  shown.1  Here  in  St. 
Columba  alone  is  as  clear  a  line  of  connection  and 
descent  as  any  derived  to  the  Southern  Church  through 
Rome  and  Gaul.  Time,  indeed,  will  not  allow  me  to 
do  more  than  just  refer  to  the  more  direct  descent  of 
episcopal  consecration  derived  from  the  Welsh  Church 
through  Chad,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to  which  Bede  bears 
witness  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Third 
Book.2 

But  it  is  not  on  these  grounds  alone  I  traverse  this 
statement.  I  take  up  another  position.  The  latest 
investigators  of  mediaeval  ritual  and  liturgies  seem  to 
me  to  bear  witness  to  such  a  gradual  blending  and 
continuous  descent  as  were  there  denied.  Mr.  Maskell, 
for  instance,  in  his  Monumenta  Ritualia^  tells  us  that 
he  can  only  explain  the  presence  of  the  unction  of  the 
hands  at  the  ordination  of  priests  in  English  and 
Gallican  pontificals  by  the  supposition  that  it  was 
originally  a  rite  of  the  Ancient  British  Church,  whence 
it  passed  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  use — 


1  Works,  vi.  477,  580.     Of  the  two  Finnians  under  whom 
St.  Columba  studied,  Finnian  of  Clonard  is  here  referred  to. 
See  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.,  Finnian  (i). 

2  Chad  (Ceadda)  was  consecrated  by  Wine,  bishop  of  the 
West  Saxons,  "  adsumtis  in  societatem  ordinationis  duobus  de 
Brettonum  gente  episcopis." 

3  Vol.  ii.  p.  cxxii  (2nd  ed.,  1882). 
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an  explanation  to  which  Duchesne  in  his  lately  pub 
lished  work  on  the  origin  of  Christian  worship,1  and 
Warren  in  his  book  on  Celtic  ritual,  also  resort.2  Mr. 
Warren  has  a  long  list  of  English  and  Gallican 
peculiarities  which  he  traces  back  to  the  Ancient 
British  Church  and  liturgy.3  If,  then,  mediaeval 
English  peculiarities  of  ritual  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  adoption  of  ancient  British  and  Celtic  usages,  I 
think  the  connection  of  the  two  Churches  is  established 
as  clearly  as  the  sun  shineth  in  the  heavens. 

Finally,  I  think  that  this  is  not  an  unpractical  topic 
for  a  body  of  clergymen.  It  will  help  to  increase  your 
local  interest  in  your  parishes.  These  Columban  mis 
sionaries  of  whom  I  have  been  telling  left,  you  may  be 
sure,  many  monuments  behind  them.  They  may  not 
have  been  grand,  or  lofty,  or  handsome  ;  but  they  were 
always  substantial  and  enduring.  Rude  churches,  large 
fonts,  and  above  all,  stone  crosses,  at  times  sculptured 
on  rocks  and  pillar  stones,  at  times  rudely  carved, 
plain  crosses  with  a  circle  round  them,  emblematical 
of  the  eternal  purpose  of  love  and  mercy  revealed  to 
us  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  have  seen  such  here  and  there 
in  my  limited  wanderings,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in 

1  Origines  du  Culte  Chretien,  2nd  ed.,  1898,  pp.  93,  356, 
note. 

2  F.  E.  Warren,  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
p.  72. 

:5  Op.  cik,  pp.  72-4.  To  the  list  there  given  may  be  added 
the  dedication  of  churches  without  the  enclosing  of  relics, 
which  was  the  central  feature  of  the  earliest  Roman  rites. 
This  was  characteristic  of  the  English  as  distinct  from  the 
Roman  usage  (Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  On  a  MS.  Pontifical  of  a 
Bishop  of  Metz  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  in  Archccologia, 
vol.  liv.  p.  416,  note  a).  It  is  found  in  an  early  Irish  tract  on 
the  Consecration  of  Churches,  edited  from  \\\o.Leabhar Breac, 
by  Dr.  Olden,  Transactions  of  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological 
Society,  vol.  iv.  pp.  98  sqq.,  177  sqq. 
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Yorkshire,  as  I  have  from  time  to  time  visited  Harrogate. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  such  sacred  relics  of  the  far 
distant  past.  They  will  help  to  deepen  your  people's 
interest  in  their  local  history.  Perhaps  a  story  from 
my  own  experience  will  show  what  some  may  expect  to 
find.  Two  years  ago,  early  in  August,  I  proceeded,  in 
company  with  our  Irish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  visit 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  Columban  Abbey 
of  Durrow,  in  the  King's  County.  The  whole  neigh 
bourhood  teems  with  sixth-  and  seventh-century 
foundations  and  remains  of  that,  the  classic  age  of 
Celtic  zeal  and  devotion.  I  then  found  the  holy  well, 
the  church,  the  monastery  and  the  mission  cross  of 
St.  Hugh,  the  cousin  of  St.  Columba  himself,  the  con 
temporary  of  that  celebrated  saint,  and  the  successful 
missionary  of  a  large  portion  of  central  Ireland.1  I 
found  the  mission  cross  carved  on  a  large  boulder 
lying  unknown  and  neglected  in  a  bank  near  his  ancient 
church,  and  I  found  in  it  ancient  cup-markings  noticed 
in  a  poem  composed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.2 
Mission  crosses  like  this  were  used  by  the  Columban 
missionaries  in  the  North  of  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  them.  They  will 
be  found  in  most  unlikely  places.  You  will  discover 
them,  as  I  found  this  one  of  which  I  speak,  forgotten 
and  covered  up  with  nettles  and  weeds,  or  built  into 

1  Compare  a  paper  by  Dr.  Stokes,  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiqtiaries  of  Ireland,  5th  ser., 
vol.  vi.  p.  325,  entitled  St.  Httgh  of  Rahue :  his  Church,  his 
Life  and  his  Times. 

2  The  poem  (given  in  full  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  last 
note,  p.  333)  refers  to  St.  Hugh's  power  to  cure  headaches. 
According  to  tradition,  the  cure  was  effected  if  the  sufferer 
put  his  head  into  a  hole  in  the  stone,  at  the  same  time  resting 
his  elbow  in  another  hole,    These  holes  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture  of  the  stone  found  by  Dr.  Stokes,  prepared  for  him  by 
Mr.  Westropp,  ib.t  p.  331. 
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walls,  or  employed  as  gate-posts  in  fields,1  or  used 
as  building  material  for  churches.  Wherever  found, 
treat  them  reverently,  and  teach  your  people  so  to 
treat  them,  as  the  earliest  monuments  of  our  primi 
tive  Christianity ;  and  this  course  will  be  its  own 
reward,  for  these  monuments  will  help  to  make  more 
real  the  persons  and  the  history  of  men  like  Aedan, 
Finan  and  Colman,  whose  lives,  whose  devotion  and 
whose  labours  laid  the  first  foundations  and  erected  the 
earliest  edifice  of  Northumbrian  Christianity. 

1  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  use  of  early  monuments 
is  the  Kirkmadrine  stones,  on  which  are  the  earliest  Christian 
inscriptions  known  to  exist  in  Scotland.  See  Stuart's  Sculp 
tured  Stones  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  35  sq.,  pi.  Ixxi.  ;  Dowden's 
Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,  pp.  14  sqq.,  333  sq.,  and  a  paper 
by  the  latter  writer  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  247  sqq. 
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LECTURE   XIX. 
THE  SOURCES  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY. 

I  PROPOSE  to  give  you  this  day  a  lecture  which 
will  serve  you  as  a  suggestion  how  you  may 
spread  a  taste  for  history  and  historical  studies  into 
the  humblest  homes  in  your  parishes,  and  arouse  that 
slumbering  desire  for  fresh  knowledge  which  is  the 
truest  handmaid  of  your  own  researches.  If,  indeed, 
I  could  rouse  this  taste  amongst  yourselves,  there  is 
not  a  parish,  no  matter  how  waste  or  uninteresting,  but 
would  supply  you  with  amplest  materials  to  pursue  the 
study,  and  thus  eliminate  from  out  of  the  vast  mass 
ever  fresh  resources  to  carry  on  the  work  of  ecclesi 
astical,  social  and  national  history  in  the  ranks  of  our 
various  societies.  Every  week  brings  me  the  question, 
oft  repeated,  How  am  I  to  set  about  my  work  ?  No 
later  than  last  Sunday,  for  instance,  I  got  a  letter  from 
a  clergyman  amid  the  distant  mountains  of  Leitrim, 
who  wrote  to  ask  me  how  he  could  make  up  the  history 
of  those  lovely  wilds  where  Dervorgil  and  Dermot 
McMurrough  carved  out  the  tragedy  of  Ireland's  ruin 
as  a  separate  nation,  and  where  ever  since  nothing  but 
conspiracies,  stratagems  and  plots  have  seemed  to 
flourish.  Where  shall  we  find  material  for  the  history 
of  the  ages  that  are  gone  ?  is  the  cry  which  ever 
salutes  my  ears.  My  answer  must  be  a  very  general 
one  if  it  is  to  apply  not  to  Leitrim  or  any  other  special 
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district,  but  to  give  a  lead  and  direction  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  I  always  say  to  enquirers,  you 
must  first  of  all  fix  upon  a  starting-point,  and  whatever 
another  may  do,  you  at  least  must  begin  with  your 
church,  your  graveyard  and  your  parish.  When  you 
have  made  them  up  thoroughly  you  may  proceed  to 
extend  out  from  them. 

Now,  there   is   one  source  of  information    open    to 

every  part   of  the  country,  to  which  you  have   ready 

access.     You  can   come   to  Dublin   and   apply   to    the 

Royal   Irish   Academy  for    the   use   of  the   dozens  of 

volumes  of  manuscript  letters  belonging  to  the  Ordnance 

Survey,  extending  to  almost  all  the  counties  of  Ireland. 

These  letters  were   written    sixty  years  ago — that  is, 

"  before   the    flood "    which    overwhelmed    Ireland   in 

1846,  and   which  brought  a  new  heaven  and   a  new 

earth   into    this  country.     They  were  the  production 

of  men    like    Petrie,  and    Larcom,  and    O'Curry,  and 

O'Donovan,  and  their  fellows ;  one  man  alone,  W.  F. 

Wakeman,  having  survived   to  show  us  what  manner 

of  men   they  were  who  left  us  these  specimens  of  the 

days  that  are  for  ever  gone.     These  manuscripts  are 

varying  in  amount  and  value.    Some  are  regular  nuggets 

of  gold,  some  are  mere  riverdrift,  some  are  mere  flotsam 

and  jetsam,  and  are  of  little  value ;  but  whatever  they 

are,  they  are  well  worth  your  study  as  local  historians 

to  see  how  things  went  on  before  the  great  catastrophe 

fell.     Think  you  that  a  Roman  antiquary  or  a  Greek 

scholar  would  turn  up  his  nose  at  a  kitchen  midden 

belonging  to  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Roman  hills,  or  to  a 

Greek  village  in  Thessaly  of  two  thousand  years  ago  ? 

Yet  here  we  have  social  kitchen  middens  of  Ireland  just 

as  life  was  lived  there   for  ten  centuries  before,  and 

which  will  be  despised  by  no  one  save  by  those  strange 
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creatures  who  deem  every  country  worth  knowing 
save  their  own  which  had  the  misfortune  to  bear 
them. 

Now,  some  of  these  volumes  of  manuscript  letters 
are  very  poor  indeed,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
counties  described  in  them  have  suffered  a  permanent 
loss  in  their  history.  For  instance,  I  went  the  last 
lecture  day  to  show  a  former  student  of  mine  the 
volume  which  deals  with  the  County  Armagh,  and  to 
our  surprise  we  found  it  miserably  poor  and  thin.  But 
fortunately  Armagh,  as  being  a  great  centre  of  English 
dominion  and  conquest,  is  very  rich  in  other  sources  of 
information  ;  though  doubtless  the  history  of  Lurgan 
and  its  neighbourhood  could  be  much  more  interesting 
than  it  will  now  ever  be,  if  the  master  hand  of  John 
O'Donovan  had  rooted  up  its  traditions  before  they 
were  for  ever  forgotten.  Take,  on  the  other  hand, 
O'Donovan's  contributions  about  Roscommon,  Longford, 
or  Westmeath,  and  then  every  detail  becomes  instinct 
with  life,  and  every  church  tower  or  church  ruin  tells 
its  tale  of  myth  and  legend,  of  battle  and  romance. 
Crede  experto.  No  one  can  tell  what  help  a  man  can 
get  from  the  Letters  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  till  he  has 
ranged  through  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  as  depicted 
in  the  pages  of  John  O'Donovan's  description,  we  shall 
say,  of  the  King's  County.  It  is  very  curious  indeed 
how  very  different  these  volumes  are  the  one  from  the 
other.  Dublin,  for  instance,  which  we  should  have 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  best,  is  one  of  the  worst. 
The  very  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  to  the  seat  of 
operations  seems  to  have  made  the  members  of  the 
Survey  utterly  regardless  of  the  necessary  work  of 
gathering  the  old  traditions  that  were  lying  about  the 
County  Dublin,  while  in  other  places  the  letters  of 
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O'Donovan    are   simply   teeming   with    legendary  and 
historical  lore. 

For  instance.  Take  Roscommon,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  John  O'Donovan's  letters  on 
Hymany  are  full  of  richest  interest.  Hymany  is 
Kelly's  country,  and  it  yields  under  John  O'Donovan's 
treatment  most  curious  information.1  According  to 

1  Ordnance  Survey  Letters,  Roscommon,  vol.  i.  p.  67  sqq. 
The  letter  seems  well  worth  quoting.  "  Bride's  Well,  called 
in  Irish  '  Tobar  brighde.'  This  is  a  holy  well  of  great  sanctity 
at  which  stations  are  performed  on  Sundays,  but  the  last  day 
of  Summer  (3 1  July)  is  the  Patron  day.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  Brigit  of  Camcha  is  not  the  celebrated  Brigit 
of  Kildare,  whose  festival  is  kept  in  every  part  of  Ireland  on 
the  first  of  February.  The  old  Church  with  its  cemetery 
has  disappeared,  but  the  natives  point  out  the  site  of  both, 
and  state  that  vast  quantities  of  human  bones  have  been  dug 
up  in  the  place.  There  were  two  blessed  trouts  in  this  well 
until  about  sixteen  years  ago,  when  a  boy  caught  and  ate  one 
of  them  to  his  own  destruction.  A  child  caught  the  other 
since,  so  that  Tobar  brighde  is  now  uninhabited  except  by 
little  water  ciarogs.  These  trouts  were  wont  to  appear 
periodically,  and  suddenly  disappear  again,  and  tradition 
hands  down  that  in  former  times  one  of  them  was  taken,  and 

Eut  on  a  grid-iron  to  be  roasted,  but  that  he  had  no  sooner 
ilt  the  heat  than  he  Jlew  away  and  got  into  the  well  again, 
where  he  was  seen  for  years  afterwards  with  the  marks  of  the 
grid-iron  burned  into  his  side  !  .  .  .  In  the  tract  about  Hy- 
Manie  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  folio  92,  the  seven 
chief  coarbships  of  Hymany  are  stated  to  be — i  Clonfert, 
2  Kilmaine,  3  Kiltullagh,  4  Kilcommedan,  5  Camcha 
Brighde  (now  Camma  or  Cam)  where  the  people  of  Hy- 
Manie  are  baptised,  6  Cloontooskert,  on  the  Shannon,  the 
coarb  of  which  inaugurates  the  O' Kelly,  and  the  coarb  of 
7  Cloonkeen-Cairill.  And  after  this  enumeration  of  the 
coarbships  it  adds,  '  St,  Brigit  has  the  baptism  of  the  race  of 
Manie,  and  although  the  children  may  not  be  brought  thither 
to  be  baptized,  her  coarb  has  the  power  to  collect  the 
baptismal  penny  from  these  tribes.  This  money  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  she  herself  (i.e.  her  coarb  or  repre 
sentative)  has  one  part,  Drum-Dreastan  the  second,  and 
Cluain-Eawain  (Cloonowen)  the  other  third  part.'  I  have 
now  discovered  the  situation  of  all  three  churches.  .  .  .  They 
show  the  extent  of  Hy-Manie  to  a  demonstration." 
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him  Hymany  was  subject  to  the  successor  of  St.  Brigid, 
who  used  to  reside  at  a  village  called  Brideswell,  in  the 
district  between  the  Suck  and  Shannon,  long  before 
a  Cistercian  abbey  ever  was  settled  at  the  Shannon 
side.  And  there  at  that  spot  was  the  residence  of  the 
comharb  of  St.  Brigid,  hallowed  and  holy  trout  dwelt 
in  the  Holy  Well  of  Brideswell  down  to  the  year  1820, 
and  the  times  of  which  O'Donovan  told,  and  the  days 
prior  to  the  famine.  But  I  cannot  write  more  on  this, 
or  I  shall  leave  myself  no  room  for  speaking  of  any 
other  topic.  But  in  general  you  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
canon  of  writing  upon  topics  of  antiquarian  interest, 
that  you  should  first  of  all  consult  the  Letters  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  though  there  are  still,  I  suppose,  to 
be  found  men  who  pose  as  authorities  upon  questions 
of  Irish  antiquarian  interest  who  never  have  opened 
one  of  these  volumes ;  but  you  may  safely  leave  them 
to  perish  or  disgrace  themselves  in  their  dull  ignorance. 
Again,  another  set  of  volumes  that  I  would  recom 
mend  to  your  serious  attention  is  the  surveys  of  the 
various  counties  published  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.1  These  volumes, 
like  the  volumes  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  are  of  various 
and  varied  importance.  Usually  they  will  give  a 
general  view  over  each  county.  Sometimes  they  do 
little  more  ;  but  at  other  times  they  form  comprehensive 
guide-books  to  the  whole  county  history.  The  Dublin 
Society  books  for  the  County  Dublin  and  County 

1  The  earliest  volumes  appeared  in  1801,  containing  accounts 
of  Dublin,  King's  County,  Queen's  County,  Monaghan  and 
Wicklow.  Ten  more  followed  in  1802,  including  Observations 
on  Mr.  Archer1  s  Statistical  Survey  of  Dublin,  by  Hely 
Button.  The  remaining  volumes  appeared  at  intervals  until 
1832,  when  Weld's  Roscommon  was  published,  in  the  Preface 
to  which  we  are  informed  that  "eight  counties  still  remain 
undescribed," 
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Wicklow  were  published  soon  after  the  Rebellion  of 
1798,  and  possess  in  that  light  some  peculiar  interest, 
but  are  only  poor  volumes  when  compared  with  Isaac 
Weld's  Survey  of  Roscommon,  published  in  1832,  which 
is  notable  for  its  investigations  into  the  personal  history 
of  Goldsmith,1  as  well  as  for  its  contributions  to  the 
social  and  archaeological  curiosities  still  in  existence  in 
that  county.  I  do  not  think,  for  instance,  there  is  any 
where  you  can  find  an  election  scene  about  1830,  and 
the  action  of  the  O'Conor  Don  of  that  day,  depicted  in 
the  same  vivid  manner  as  you  will  find  it  drawn  in  the 
Roscommon  Survey  by  Mr.  Weld  ; 2  nor,  again,  do  I 
think  there  is  a  better  arid  more  faithful  picture  of 
the  life  and  state  of  the  great  county  of  Galway  prior 
to  the  times  of  Charles  Lever,  than  you  have  in  the 
Galway  Survey  in  the  same  series,  though  done  without 
any  literary  skill  or  finish.3 

But  I  must  hurry  on.  Suppose  that  you  have  picked 
up  an  account  of  your  church  and  parish  from  these 
sources  now  mentioned.  How  shall  you  go  about  the 
further  investigations  connected  with  your  parish  and 
church?  The  people  of  your  parish  and  its  inhabitants, 
English  and  Irish  alike,  you  will  have  to  seek  in  various 
directions.  The  Reports  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Rolls  and  Records  are  published  every  year  at  some 
thing  like  one  shilling  a  volume.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  they  have  been  setting  forth  the  interior  state  of 
Ireland  in  the  most  vivid  manner  for  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  the  real  history  of  Ireland.  The  volume 
for  1875  presents  us  with  the  Fiants  of  Henry  VIII.4 

1  Pp.  362-71. 

2  Pp.  708-10. 

3  Published  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Hely  Dutton. 
1  Seventh  Report,  Appendix  x.  p.  33  sqq, 
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This  volume  only  costs  sevenpence.  It  has,  among 
other  documents,  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Linen  Manufacture, 
from  1711  to  I828.1  Now,  what  would  be  surer  to 
give  a  North  of  Ireland  clergyman  rich  ground  to 
depict  the  social  life  of  his  own  parish  than  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  great  Board,  which  was  so 
closely  connected  with  Ulster,  and  not  with  Ulster 
alone,  but  with  every  part  of  Ireland  ?  for  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  if  the  census  lists  are  con 
sulted  giving  the  occupations  of  the  people,  the  linen 
manufacture  and  linen  weavery  and  weavers  will  be 
found  scattered  over  every  part  of  Ireland.2  Then 
after  the  minutes  of  the  Linen  Board  come  the  Fiants 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  Fiants  are  largely  concerned 
with  the  vast  changes  of  property  which  then  took 
place.  They  are  warrants  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  Grants  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  are  so  called 
because  they  usually  commence  with  the  words  "Fiant 
literae  patentes."  These  Fiants  are  most  instructive. 
They  show  us,  for  instance,  how  the  changes  of  owner 
ship  connected  with  the  monastic  property  took  place. 
John  Alen  the  Chancellor,  and  William  Brabazon,  the 
King's  Commissioners,  did  not  simply  deprive  the 
Abbats  and  Priors  of  their  property  and  drive  them 
out  penniless  :  they  assigned  to  each  one  his  due 
pension  charged  upon  the  confiscated  estate,  and 
several  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  regulations  about 
these  pensions.  And  here  you  will  stand,  I  may  say, 
at  the  very  fountain  heads  of  many  families  whose 

1  See  p.  7  and  Appendix  viii.  p.  23. 

2  See  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Census  of  Ireland, 
1861.     Earlier  evidence  on  the  same  subject  may  be  found  in 
Pococke's  Tour  in  Ireland  in  1752  (ed.  Stokes),  pp.  4,  10,  13, 
18,  20,  24,  44,  52,  119,  124,  134,  145. 
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names  you  will  recognise  as  still  living  and  flourishing 
among  us.  And  not  only  individuals  and  families,  but 
places  and  place-names  abound  in  these  Fiants,  and 
you  will  find  the  whole  social  life  and  its  demands 
set  forth  there.  As,  for  instance,  what  can  be  more 
interesting  about  Gal  way  life  of  the  year  1533  than  to 
find  a  grant  to  Jonet  Lynche  of  Galway,  widow,  and 
to  Stephen  Lynche,  to  have  three  nets  upon  the  water 
of  Galway  between  the  bridge  and  the  sea,  at  a  rent  of 
135.  4d.  ?  If  I  were  incumbent  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Galway,  it  would  interest  me  much  to  determine  the 
relation  between  this  ancient  grant  and  the  fishing 
rights  claimed  in  modern  times,  or  to  see  what  con 
nexion  these  Lynches  were,  to  a  Lynch  who  gave  name 
to  a  chapel  still  marked  in  the  ancient  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas.1  Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  would  in 
terest  a  Dublin  or  Kildare  clergyman  more  than  to  take 
the  Fiants  of  1536,  and  find  a  grant  to  John  Alen  of 
Cowteshale,  Norfolk,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  of  the  priory 
of  St.  Wulstan's,  County  Kildare,  and  the  manor  of 
Kildrought  or  Celbridge  with  their  appurtenances,  and 
still  to  be  'able  to  point  to  the  ancient  monastic  grant 
and  site  which  Dr.  John  Alen  thus  quietly  appropriated  ? 
Or  again,  to  see  how  the  monastic  officials  were  made 
use  of,  as  in  the  year  1539  we  find  Sir  John  Brace, 
Prior,  and  Sir  John  Butler,  his  " con-brother"  of  Thomas 
Court  Monastery,  set  apart  to  act  as  curates  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  Church  of  St.  James, 
in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Thus  we  see  the  changes  growing  and  prospering 

1  Nicholas  Lynch  Fitz-Stephen,  who  was  Mayor  of  Galway 
in  1554.  Mr.  Hardiman  says  that  he  built  the  south  aisle  of 
St.  Nicholas'  Church,  then  called  "  our  Ladie's  Chapel,"  but 
now  known  as  Lynch's  aisle.  History  of  Galway,  1820, 
p.  241. 
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beneath  the  very  hands  of  the  imperious  and  forcible 
Tudors,  who  allowed  not  even  a  dog  to  wag  his  tongue 
when  they  and  their  officials  had  made  up  their  minds 
upon  their  determined  course  of  action.  Then  again, 
these  Fiants  will  illustrate  for  you  the  changes  in 
property  in  your  parishes.  They  range  through  every 
part  of  the  country,  north,  south,  east,  west.  The 
changes  in  Leitrim  and  Connaught  are  just  as  fully  set 
out  in  the  Fiants  of  Elizabeth's  times  as  in  Dublin,  Meath 
and  Louth.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  is  no  place  more 
interesting  to  walk  through  than  the  County  Dublin, 
with  a  volume  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grants  in  your 
hands.1  You  can  there  see,  as  out  about  Chapelmid- 
way,  Swords,  and  the  ward  that  you  are  walking  over, 
ground  which  is  in  every  yard  endued  with  abundant 
historical  interest. 

Then,  if  you  want  to  look  up  the  later  history  of 
your  church,  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  you 
to  procure  Erck's  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Directory*  for  every 
diocese  of  Ireland :  you  will  find  in  it  abundant,  and  at 
times  most  interesting,  details  about  every  parish,  or 
at  least  about  every  diocese,  but  specially  concerning 
the  remote  western  dioceses;  and  that,  too,  furnished 
by  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  having 
been  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  writing 
at  a  time,  about  1810  to  1830,  when  he  had  full  com 
mand  of  all  the  materials  necessary  for  this  task. 

In  our  various  libraries  there  are  many  books  lying 
hid  which  shed  much  information  upon  our  parochial 

1  The  Fiants  of  Elizabeth  are  given  in  the  nth,  I2th,  I3th, 
15th,  i6th,  i;th  and  i8th  Reports  of  the  Deputy  Keeper,  and 
the  Index  thereto  in  the  2ist  and  22nd  Reports.     A  Calendar 
of  Fiants  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  was  published  in  the  8th 
and  gth  Reports. 

2  See  above,  pp.  156,  221, 
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organisation.  In  "  Marsh,"  for  instance,  you  can  obtain 
the  use  of  a  series  of  Reports  to  Government  extending 
from  1804  to  I834,1  which  are  full  of  authentic  informa 
tion  concerning  the  state  of  the  Church  Establishment 
of  those  days.  Again,  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley's  History  of 
Monaghan  2  is  a  precious  and  splendid  volume,  which 
would  well  repay  careful  study  by  a  clergyman  anxious 
to  make  up  the  chequered  history  of  Monaghan  and 
its  religion.  Sir  James  Ware  and  his  works  edited  by 
Harris,3  embrace  a  number  of  volumes  dealing  with 
primitive  history  in  this  country,  for  which,  alas  !  I  am 
far  too  little  asked  by  our  own  clergy,  while  as  if  to 
make  up  for  their  neglect,  they  are  most  diligently 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  who 
atone  for  the  contempt  which  my  own  brethren  show 
for  the  rich  resources  which  Archbishop  Marsh  and 
Bishop  Stearne  freely  placed  at  their  command. 

But  I  must  stop.  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the 
Record  Commission  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago, 
where  the  devolution  of  landed  property  and  of  Church 
property  has  been  traced ; 4  of  Mr.  Mason's  ParocJiial 

1  Two  such  volumes  are  in  Marsh's  Library,  one  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  July  26th,  1803,  and  July  29th, 
1807,  the  other  by  order  of  May  26th,  1820.     The  number  of 
Reports   to   Parliament   relating  to   the   Irish  Establishment 
preserved  in  our  great  Libraries  is  very  large. 

2  The  History  of  the  County  of  Monaghan,    by   E.    P. 
Shirley  :  London,  1879. 

3  The  Complete  Works  of  Sir  James   Ware  were  edited 
by  Walter  Harris,  1739-1746.      Harris   not  only  translated 
Ware's  Latin  into  English,  but  also  "  revised  and  improved 
it  and  continued  the  work  up  to  the  beginning"  of  the  eighteenth 
century."     The    "improvements"    are  occasionally  doubtful. 
Ware's  principal  works  were  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  his 
Bishops  of  Ireland,  and  his  Writers  of  Ireland. 

4  Reports  from    the    Commissioners  appointed    by  His 
Majesty  to  execute  the  Measures  recommended  in  a?z  Address 


iviaj 
ofth 


of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Public  Records  of 
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Survey,1  where  in  the  early  days  of  this  century 
an  enthusiastic  Church  historian  vainly  strove  to 
incite  our  incumbents  to  write  the  history  of  their  own 
parishes  one  by  one,  and  only  succeeded  in  eliciting 
three  volumes,  which  are  still,  however,  precious  relics 
of  what  might  have  been  done.  Let  me  finish,  however, 
by  saying  that  no  man  can  want  materials  for  writing 
his  parochial  history  who  resorts  the  Record  Office  and 
there  searches  amongst  the  wills,  hearth-money  returns, 
diocesan  registers,  and  above  all  the  careful  accounts 
of  Meath  diocese  written  about  1733  for  Bishop 
Wellbore  Ellis  or  Bishop  Arthur  Price,2  or  in  1800  by 
Bishop  Beirne,3  for  there  they  will  be  able  to  see  the 
work  done  in  ages  when  bishops  and  clergy  alike 
stayed  at  home,  and  strove  with  quietness  to  do  their 
duty  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  God  had  called 
them. 

Ireland,  1810-1825.  These  Reports  have  been  often  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  pages,  e.g.  p.  66. 

1  A  Statistical  Account  or  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland, 
drawn   up  from   the  communications  of  the    Clergy,  by 
William  Shaw  Mason,  Remembrancer  and  Receiver  of  First 
Fruits,  etc.     The   first  volume   appeared   in   1814,   the  third 
in  1819. 

2  The   State  of  the  several  Parishes  of  the  Diocese  of 
Meath. 

3  Reports  of  the  Rural  Deanery  s  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath 
1800,  with  which  is  bound  A  state  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath  in 
the  year  1814. 
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Stubbs,     John     William,    122,     145    sq.  ; 

William  Cotter,  146 
Styles,  Henry,  28,  30 
Surveys,  County,  341  sq. 
Swift,  Jonathan,  3,  83,  273,  275,  281  sq. 
Swords,  260 
Symner,  Miles,  10,  27 
Synge,  Edward,  292 

TAG-SAXON,  329  sq. 

Talbot,  Richard  :  see  Tyrconnel,  Earl  of 

Tallaght  Castle,  106 

Tate,  Faithful,  49 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  n  sq.,  26,  66,  154,  235 

Temple,      Frederick,     201 ;     John,     86  ; 

William,  86 

Temple-michael,  264  sqq. 
Templeogue,  291 
Tench,  John,  86 
Termonfechin,  310 
Terrae  filius,  55,  83,  95,  149 
Tertullian,  323 
Thomas  Court,  242 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  St.,   Monastery 

of,  242 


Thomas  of  Hereford,  132 

Tithes,   Restoration  of,   8,   in,  245,  259, 

261,  263  sqq.  , 

Tobar  brignde,  340 

Toland's  Christianity  not  Mysterious,  250 
Tollett,  George,  287 
Tooke,  Benjamin,  302 
Topham,  John,  179 
Travers,  John,  242 
Trench,  John,  215 ;  Power  Le  Poer,  293  ; 

Richard  Chenevix,  105  ;  Thomas,  215 ; 

Thomas  Cooke,  see  Cooke-Trench 
Tripos  of  July  n,  1688,  55,  83,  95,  149 
Tuam  Cathedral,  330 
Tunbridge  Wells,  159  sq.,  164  sq.,  182 
Turloughs,  285 
"Turrets, "The,  86 
Tyrconnell,  Earl  of,  87,  95,  in  sqq.,  213; 

Lady,  113  sq. 
Tyrrell,  Patrick,  88 

USNAGH  (Usneach),  6  sq. 
Ussher,  James,  5,  7,  ^9,  12,  sq.,  26,  36-8, 
121,  127 

VESEY,  John,  29,  108 
Vigors,  Bartholomew,  102 
Vincent,  William,  n 
"  Violet  Hill,"  89 
Visitations,  105,  234 

WALKER,  George,  207 ;  John,  72,  146 
Walpole,  Robert,  210,  281 
Walton's  Polyglott,  9,  40  sq.,  47 
Ward,  Michael,  24,  27,  29,  80;  Seth,  76  s^.; 

Thomas,  29 
Ware,  James,  346 
Waterford,  183,  196 
Webb,  Ezekiel,  9 
Wentworth  :  see  Strafford 
Werburgh,  St.,  Parish  of  53,  157  sq.,  181, 

245,  247 

Wesley,  John,  292 
\Vestminster  Abbey,  217 
Westpalstown,  269 
Wexford,  182  sq. 
Whately,  Richard,  302  sqq. 
Whitby,  Conference  of,  321 
White,  Newport  J.  D.,  72 
Whitechurch,  245 
Wicklow,  245 
Wilde,  Joseph,  42,  70 
Wilfrid,  319,  321  sqq. 
Williamson,  Caesar,  n  sq.,  25 
Willoughby,  Dr.,  138 
Winter,  Samuel,  10 
Wiseman,  Capell,  236 
Wolsey,  Thomas,  131 
Worde,  Wynkyn  de,  129,  137 
Worth,  John,  171,  177-80,  190 

"  YOUR  Grace,"  a  title  of  bishops,  249. 
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